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SIR, . 

I BEG kave to lay the following ^' Letters," 
written originally for the private use of a Friend, be- 
fore the Public under youB auspices : and shall be 
extremely happy if you shall find them to be, what 
it has been my sole wish that they should be, strictly 
conformable to " the Word of God." I should not 
-have presumed to solicit your protection of this woiic, 
were I not aware that ^hile you are zealously, and 
most beneficially to the Public, discharging the du- 
ties whiQh devolve upon you in directing the important 
studies of jQur Institution, and while you are pursuing 
with assiduity and success those philosopbical inves* 
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ligations to which you are impelled by the natural 
bent of your mind;, you do not cmfine your atten^ 
tion to those objects^ momentous as they are : but 
have learnt, and are anxious to convince others, that 
Religion, defended from the chilling indifference 
produced by Latitudinarian principles on the one 
hand^ and from the wild intemperance engendered by 
Antinomian delusions on the other, has the most 
powerful tendency to elevate the character of indivi- 
duals, to secure the happiness of society, and to 
maintain the stability of states. That you may 
find the sentiments explained and enforced in the 
following sheets, equally distant from the dan- 
gerous extremes to which I have just adverted, is 
the earnest hope and desire of. 

Sir, 
.. Your much obliged 

■4 

and most obedient Semn^ 

OLINTHUS GREGORY. 



PREFACE. 



.Xu£ history of the work now presented to the pub- 
lic may be given in very few words. It originated in 
a series of conversations which I had about five years 
ago with a friend much younger than myself^ who had 
a considerable acquaintance with almost all except 
religious subjects. He expressed much surprize that 
a person of my habits and pursuits in other respects 
should adopt the religious notions I had long enter- 
tained^ or indeed be solicitous about any religious 
opinions whatever ; and /endeavoured to assign the 
reasons which led me to embrace them, and to con« 

> 

sider such topics as of the first importance. After 
a short time we were so far separated as to ha?e much 
fewer opportunities of personal intercourse ; and I in 

• 

consequence became induced to carry on the momen- 
tous inquiry we had previously commenced^i by letter.' 
Pursuant to this intention, all the letters in the 
first volume were actually written : they were 
read in manuscript by my friend ] and, as I have 
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reason to believe^ were not iinproductlve of benefit. 
Having proceeded thus far^ a growing particularity 
of inquiry was produced on the one side^ and a gra« 
dual extension of plan on the other; and tfaus^ after 
many interruptions, and in the midst of numerous 
avocations of a very different kind, the work has be- 
come what it now is. 

I had not however proceeded half way in tJie 
execution of my plan before it oceurred to me, that 
what I first intended for private use, might be bene- 
ficial to others 4iBder circumstances analogous to those 
of my friend; and I recollected that whatever. 1 
might publbh on the subject of religion would at 
least have the advantage of appearing disinterested, 
as it proceeded from the pen of a layman. It is, I 
am aware, extremely ridiculous for those who adopt 
the prescriptions of their physicians, and act upon the 
advice of their lawyers, although they are professional, 
to object to defences of Christianity from the pens of 
Clergymen lecause they are profesnonal : yet, absurd 
and uncandid as the objection is, it is often advanced : 
it is therefore proper to meet it ; and at times to show 
that there are those who cannot on such occasions be 
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actuated by any love of worldly appkmse> or any 
fhint aftor emolument, but wbo feel sufficiently in- 
terested about Religion, and are sufficiently con- 
vinced of its powerful tendency to improve the con- 
duct of individuals and to augment' the general stock 
of happiness, to step for a little while out of their moi^ 
appropriate province, to plead its cause. Such de- 
fenders of revealed religion there have been in 
all ages} yet they have not been so numerous 
as to render it improper or indecorous to hioreaie 
their number : especiaUy as the old prejudice still 
continues to operate with unabated energy; and 
there are many persons from whom the claims of 
Christianity recdvb a more respectful attention, when 
they are urged by one who is neither '^ a clergyman " 
nor ^^ a methodist/* 

There have long existed G^veral valuable esisays on 
the Evidences of Christianity ; and we now {Possess in 
the English Language especially, the trieatise of Dr 
Paley, which I have always understood (though I am 
ashamed to say I have never read it) is an honour to 
our age and nation. Had a luminous statement of 
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the Historical Evidences been all that was aimed at 
or required^ I should at once have referred my firiend 
to Dr. Paley's as a standard^ axid^ I believe, uih 
answerable work; and never have troubled either him 
or the public with any remarks of mine on the subject 
of religion. ^ But it is very possible, and indeed very 
common, for men to be Christians in name andtheoi^, 
and infidels in practice ; to profess a belief in Christ, 
and in heart to deny him; to acknowledge him; as 
Messiah, and to refuse to obey him as king j to avow 
the warmest admiration of the New Testament, and 
to despise and ridicule every thing in it which ig 
characteristic and peculiar, and which constitutes it a 
summary of that " truth '' which alone " can make 
*' US free *' from the dominion of sin and from the 
punishment due to it. This I consider as the most 
striking and lamentable error of the present times ; 
and it is, therefore, the more remarkable that such 
an error should not have been frequently and pointedly 
exposed. To adopt the language of an admirable 
living writer. — " While the outworks of the sanctuary 
« have been defended with the utmost ability, its interior 
^* has been too much neglected, and the fire upon the 
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^ altai' stlffered to languish and decay. The truths aivd 
mysteries which distinguish the Christian fixmi all 
other religions^ have been little attended to by some, 
'< totally denied by dthers ; and white infinite elTorts 
have been made^ by the utmost subtlety of argumen- 
tation^ to establkh the truth and authenticity of 
revelation^ few have been exerted^ in comparison, 
'^ to show what it really contains/' 

Now the deficiency here lldverted ta, is that whidi 
I have endeavoured to supply. I have' attempted to 
exhibit in small compass a view not merely of the 
Evidences, but of the distinguiBhing doctrines, and 
principal binding duties of the Christian Religion. I 
have endeavoured to dhow that Christianity is not so 
contemptible and bungling a frand as some infidels 
have represented it to be ; and to point oiit at the 
same time many palpable and enormous absurdities 
into which Infidelity precipitates its votaries. But 
this I reckon the least important part of my under- 
taking, though I humbly hope it may have its use?. 
The facts of Christianity are only so far mosaientous 
as the dpctrines are momentous which are suspended 
upon them. The crucifixion of Jesus Christ would be 
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ao ntOM ious (Ji mention Jt with rei^erenoe) ttiftn the 
deatli of Socrates^ were it not that he safiered as a sa^ 
crifieefor sm; imd hb resarrection of no more' hnpor- 
tance to us thalx the emancipation bt k butterfly iVom 
its chrysalis^ were it not for the assurance that^ even 
^ as he has risen ** so shall aU his faithftd followers, t 
have, therefore, entered pretty miich at large into the 
establishment and defence of the leading doc^trmes 
which diatiiigiiiih Chrbtianhy ftMa all other rellfbiii 
ayAems. la the choice of these I hare kept almost en*- 
tirely out of si|^ the higher points which separate thte 
Attnioiabs from die CahioistB; whUe Ihare attempted 
to lUttstvate and confinn, ai esseistiiil, those gtanfl 
doctrines in which both Arminiam and Caltinifts, and 
indeed the great majority of Christians, differ firoHi 
cDe aocimana. 

In accomplishing these objects I have n6t aimed s^ 
elaborate composition, or the elegancies of style; be- 
lieving that if my professional employments did not 
tend greatly to render success in such an attempt 
improbable, my real inability to dazzle by splen- 
did in^agery and profuse embellishment, would. I 
have endeavoured to reason clearly and yatr/y ; have 
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«Ta3ed myself of eveiy argument I have vet ^n ilh ia 

^her authon that w^s applicable to my porpoie; 

have endeaivouredto oompress them into small ^nce; 

jind hav^^ tether^ -had oooasional recourse to seme 

Arguments, whicfa .it is probable would not readifjr 

-present th^msehEes to any one who was not rnodb* 

i:ately nontenant with scientific to{HC6 : these, it may 

be added, were lM(|utntIy suggested by ikt conslde* 

ratioa that ^e gsMjemsA fot whoso use the lottan 

were origtnally written, had suceessfully engaged is 

leientific purauits. 

. I know aet whether it vrnj be amessary to apoh^ 

gize for the frequency tnd extent of my qnoiatioiii 

^Kim Sciiptere, especially in the second Tokime. 

list it be iteoelkcted that the object of Aat volume is 

to teach the doctrines of Scripture; that is, to show what 

they are, to exhibit them fiiithfuHy : and to eflect this 

Without bemg allowed to cite tlie language of Scrtp<- 

tiire, would be, as Mr. Boyle long ago remailfied, 

^ to challenge a man to a duel, and oblige him not 

^ to make use of his best weapons; or to compel him 

^^ to prove the torrid zone habitable, and not make use 

^^ of the testimony of navigators." Besides, the maxim 
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df Chillingwortb, though old, has not as yet beev 
proved absurd; namely^ '^ that we cannot speak ct 
^ the things of God, better than in the words of God«^ 

I would fain hope 1,hat niy numerous quotations 
from otlier mithors, will not be ascribed to a desire to 
make a parade of extensive reading. My' acquaint- 
ance with the works of other writers, and especially 
Ml the subject of religion, is, in truth, fiir less than it 
ought to be; and my sole object in such frequent 
references and extracts has been, to confirm and 
fortify my own sentiments by the authority of many 
whom the world in general consider as learned, wise^ 
and, therefore, highly worthy of regard. 

Lastly, I beg to remark that I hope and trust th« 
freedom of my occasional animadversions upon thed*- 
logians from whom I differ on the several topics dis« 
cussed in these letters, has in na instance arisen from 
contempt of them, or their opinions, from uncandid 
interpretations of their language, or from unworthy 
personal feelings. My business has been to attempt 
to refute sentiments which I deem erroneous and 
dangerous, as well as to establish those which to me 
fqppear true and beneficial. It is possible, I am 
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persuaded^ to feel the strongest conviction of the 
errors certain men maj hold^ without cherishing a 
particle of ill-will against those who hold them. 
And surely it is perfectly fair and perfectly candid^ 
when theologians of a certain class endeavour to 
divest Christianity of every thing which is peculiar 
to it, pride themselves upon the skill and dexterity 
with which they effect this, and triumph over what 
they denominate the irrational and contracted tenets ^ 
of others ; to turn the tables upon them, and show that 
their system is clogged with its full load of absurdities 
and contradictions, — that their mode of translation, 
if adopted universally, would rob the New Testament 
o{ its whole spirit, energy, and perspicuity, — and that 
by stripping the Christian system of its peculiarities, 
they deprive it nearly of all which renders it of conse- 
quence whether a man be a believer or an unbeliever. 
Under the influence of these sentiments, I shall eon« 
dude by adopting the language of DrTJortinon another 
occasion : the following disquisitions '^ are designed, 
^^ slight and imperfect as they are, for the service of 
^* Truth, by one who would be glad to attend, and 
-'^ grace her triumphs : As her soldier, if he has had 
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^^ the honour to serve successfully under hei' banner: 
'* or^ a&.her oapiive^ tied to her chariot wheels^ if he 
^' has^. though. undesignedly, committed any offence 
^^' ^g|dnst her^*' 

OLINTHUS GREGORY. 

October 1,1811. 
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LETTER I. . 

On the Folk/ and Absurdity of Deism, 

« 

MY DEAR FRIEND^ 

X WAS much gratified, on tke arrival of 

your letter from — ^ , to find that you had not 

forgott^i me ; and more gratified still to learn that 
the important topic, on which we so often conversed 
when we were tc^ether, has as frequently occupied 
your thoughts since our separation. While human 
^di^encie is as much characterised by the uncertainty 
as by the shortness of its duration, and there is in- 
terposed between us and Heaven, or Hell, or an- 
oihilatioa, nothing but /{/&, the most brittle and 
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precarious thing imaginable; — ^while there is no 
cause for vanity in being invoked in impenetrable 
darkness, and none for consolation when we are ia 
despair of eter finding, a comforter; — ^so long will it 
be the first and principal concern of a wise man, to 
inquire into his nature, bis duties, a»d his expecta- 
tions ; — to ascertain where he ought to doubt, where 
to be confident, and where to submit: and th^se 
inquiries necessarily conpriase Ae subject of Reli- 
gion. " fFho is wise, and he shall understand these 
" things 'y prudent y and he shall know them? For 
^ the ways of the Lord are rights and the just shall 
*^ walk in them ; hut transgressors shaUfall therein** 
(Hos. xiv.) 

The derision with which some of your deistical. 
companions afieot to treat yon is^ matter of regret, 
but, not of surprise. If their Deism be the result 
of supposed conviction, they are objects of pity; 
if, which is more likely to be the case, it be a con- 
sequence of indifiieareaee, »id this dqplonbfe m* 
dififercnee fitmish them with a gfoond far faoosdog^ 
fheyt instead of yomself, woidd iir fit snl^eols ftr 
ridicule, w^re it pcoper to indulge such' a pn]|MW- 
aity on so serious .an ocoBsion* 

To a person of ymr eoBtensive obserfatiott andt 
oontensplatiiw turn of nand, it must appear e»^' 
tremdy obvious, that as the vieions Ima of vmof 
men make it their intent ikax ifStipm in geriMil 
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sHaanAl he a buy Iwtr, nid tke CfaDsdim Religum 
especially an artful system of delusion ; so they wiH 
too «o«UM<Mily be found not only ready but ^ager 
to belieirc diem feaUy mdi. Vor can k bt espeoted 
llAt <hey should' atop here. IW whiM onee a eeri» 
tain ttiedkod af tkseatinga 8«ibj«ct k niceiy adapted 
to peopIe^s Imiaoiirs and MtuatioBS, k woidd be 
stmnge indeed tf they did mot indulge in k ; parti* 
eniarty when tliey fi^^ as diey soon wiH^ that th^ 
asajori^y of altnet* ^^ oettipanf ivitl eerdially 
iQ9iieur witli tfieaei. tf fon wfafh 1» be pMof against 
sneers and linigbteis ^vnfien fraaded on «o naomentoui^ 
a anbject^ cMrfd^r that the fniiidi and pleamue of ' 
ike unthiflkitig part df maiddnd ^y ftr the greater 
part) lis almost as bBnd and mechaniori as die ac- 
tions of an aaieaiatbn. List tfiem be tnit struck, 
imd they wi& move as mei« ineit «iattsir moves^ 
until the eftet of the hnpidse ceases. They are 
stirred) and oft^n delighted; Aough wi<b what^ or 
lar what eavme, 'or to what piMpose, they kaow net. 
Except perhaps when the string of Rellgionis-rougUy 
^9neh^ by ihe hand 4^ an enemy : for then> many 
ignorant^ and all iiateligioud, hearts^ like chords in 
nnison, dance to the motion, and yield the same 
aomd: just as the clanik of a madman's cbain^ 
while k ihfSh to the soul of a man in his smses, 
shdi collect around Him all the lunatics in tfatf same 
wwdof hiaprisoA^ and cause them to dance witii 
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maniac delight^ when every spectator shudders with 
horror* 

I have heard of some modem free-thinkers, whose 
comprehension of mind has placed them on such an 
eminence^ that they look down with contempt not 
only upon Christians^ but upon the shrivelled minds 
of other unbelievers, who have not yet taken such 
an adventurous flight; some^ who not merely deride, 
those whom half the world calls fanatics and vision-, 
aries, but who are seated in a ^^ scomePs chair '* of 
such peculiar qualities as enchants them till they 
sneer at the narrow prejudices of Hume, and Gib- 
bon, and Voltaire, and Paine, whom they fanc^ 
they have discovered to be " as superstitious a^ 
*^ washerwomen." Others have been impelled to 
still greater heights in this intellectual delirium.; 
They contemplate with delight the prospect of a. 
world without a Creator or a Governor : and boast 
of their demonstrations^ by which they can convert 
any sensible man into an Atheist in a quarter of an 
hour ; a transformation which of course would not 
be very difficult after they had explained to that 
sensible man, upon their own hypothesis, from whom 
he derived his sense. But the-gentlemen, into whose 
company you are now so frequently thrown, do not,. 
I presume, belong to either of these dasses. It is 
more probable that some of them have embraced a 
kind of Ssmi-Ath£ism (I cannot think of & more 
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appropriate term) ; a fine-spun theoiy, In confonnity 
with which they persuade themselves that the Su- 
preme Being does not govern the universe he created; 
hut, after having covered it with living, and many of 
them rational, beings, leaves them to console them- 
selves with the cheering reflection that they are in- 
habitants of a forsaken and fatherless world, — while * 
HE, according to this comfortable as well as philo^ 
sophical notion, like a kind of Sarcjtoapalus, sits at 
ease and surveys the goodly scene. If ioaen who 
endeavour to disseminate such opinions ever cease 
to ridicule the maintainers of opposite sentiments, 
and condescend to argumentation, you might ask 
them to explain how it is possible that a derived being 
can be independent? You might inquire of them 
whether that which is derived from another can exist 
necessarily in the first moment of its being } Whether 
that which does not exist necessarily in the first 
moment of its existence, can exist necessarily in the 
second,^ or in any succeeding instant ? Or, whether 
it must not owe its continued existence to the Being 
by whom it was at first produced ? If they be men 
of any acumen, they will at once perceive that, by 
supposing the existence of the being to continue 
when that on which it depended ceases, they would 
suppose it to be without the cause of its existence ; 
and thus they would, by a kind of menthlfelo-de^se, 
support their hypothesis by destroying the super- 
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flCnKtiuv on which it res^ : so thai if ihejr^ with 
this acmteneBs which I hfore siippoied thieiii to {tos-^ 
sess^. unite 0ofy odBbraoii oandour asd opuoneis to 
coimctaoD, you would hy a Toy abort proceaa make 
IheiB aiduHEied of diis fa^ionaUe iSetnl-»atheisiD^ and 
•ompel them to »:kiiowkdge that all the creatures of 
God do incessantly depend upon Hi«i fisr the c(tei-» 
tinuaftce of their existence* Thus will your oppo* 
Aents be forced to take the ground of pure Deiian ; 
nfd' OB that giouod it is that you must sitfet them^ 
tf youhare any wish to enter iipon this nxunenfoiia 
contest. 

The cpinioRs of Deat% from the time of Lord 
Herbert , (the first and purest of (he British free«« 
thinkers) to the present period^ hare ^unied such 
muhiftirious shiqKs, that it is difiicult to state them 
in such a way as to be free from obj^tion. Nominal 
Deism is separated into nearly as many clioaates and 
districts as nomipal Chrislianity : so that^ if Cal?i^ 
nism be placed in the torrid eone^ and Socinianism 
in the polar re^ons of Christianity ; you may with 
equal propriety imagine the sentiments of Herb^ 
to occupy the equatoireal regions, and those of Hume, 
Holcroft^ and Godwin^ die frigid 2one of infidelity. 
Moderate Deists however, and to such a candid 
reasoner would direct his arguments^ profess to be- 
lieve in one God> possessing natural and moral 
attributes^ the former of which may be comprehended 



umkf pomw tad knowledge^ the latter onder jvstice 
and benevolence : they beUere thai virtue is Aat 
^Uch is coBBMteiiit with the will of God; and yet, 
-Aafc God has never made any teveladon of his wiH 
•to men; but that the coiiection of booio mUich ire 
Teceive as such^ and consequently by way of dis« 
tinction denominate Tbe Scrxpturbs, are in &ct 
no such thing, but are the oldest, the most artful^ 
and most successful collection of foigeries that ever 
was palmed upon the world. 

And are they the apostles and disseminators of 
this heart-chilling system who wish to laugh you out 
of your religion? or rather, who are ridiculing you 
§ur the scrupulous attention with which you* are in- 
vestigating the evidences of Christianity, and for the 
aolicttude you express that you may '^ be established 
^< in Faith and Hdiness?'' Let them enjoy the 
comforts of their supposed intellectual superiority^ 
"while you pursue your inquiry ; and then you will 
in due time '^ enjoy the ftuits of the sfMfit," while 
they may haply retain all that fine flow of soul 
which so naturally results from the consciousness of 
being lost in a labyrinth of- uncertainty. Do not 
iu[qM)6e that the exultation so commonly manifest* 
ed by these men, and which seems so much to 
havje impiressed your mind, is always natural. Con- 
fident as they oftea profess themselves to be, that 
unless you are a tn($re child in intellect you will soon 
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think as they do ; be assured, that in geoeral their 
sarcasms and a£Pected contempt originate in the ap- 
prehension, that your sentiments will soon be diame- 
trically opposite to theirs^ and in their consequent 
eagerness to deter you from inquiry. Do not ima- 
gine that when these your lively, and laughing^ and 
witty companions leave you, their mirth and hilarity 
support them equally in solitude. Could you follow 
them into their retirements without being witnessed, 
or could you conceive the language of their souls to 
be formed into audible words, you might, without 
any breach of candour, fancy them soliloquizing ia 
the following language of Pascal. 

'^ I hardly know who has sent me into the world; 
Nor know I what the world is, or what I am myself* 
I am shockingly ignorant of all things. I know not 
what my body is, what my senses are, or what my 
soul is. This very part of me which thinks what I 
speak, which reflects upon itself and upon every 
thing around me, is yet as ignorant of itself as it is 
of every thing else. I behold these frightful, spaces 
' of the universe with which I am encompassed, and 
feel myself confined to one little portion of the vast 
-extent, without understanding why I am placed in 
this part of it rather than in any other ; or why the 
short period of time that was allotted me to live was 
assigned to me at this particular point, rather than at 
any other, of the whole eternity which was before 
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me, or of that wl\ich is to come after me. I see 
nothing but infinities on all sides, which swallow me 
up like an atom, or transform me to a shadow wliicli 
endures but a single instant, and b never to return. 
All that I know is, that I must shortly die ; but thb 
very death, from which I cannot escape, is the thing 
of which I am most ignorant. 

" As I know not whence I came, so I know not 
whither I am going : only this I know, that, at my 
departure out of the world, I must either be for ever 
annihilated, or fall into the hands of an incensed 
Gqd, without being able to decide which of these 
two conditions will be my everlasting portion. 

" Such is ;ny state; so full of w^eakness, darkness, 
and wretchedness. And from all this I conclude, 
that I ought to pass all the days of my life without 
ever considering what is hereafter to befal me ; and 
that I have nothing to do but to follow my inclina- 
tions without reflection or disquiet, doing all that 
which, if what is said of a miserable eternity be 
true, will infallibly plunge me into it. It is possible 
I might find some light to dispel my doubts ; but I 
will not take the trouble to stir one foot in search of 
it ; rather, despising all those who do take pains in 
this inquiry, I am resolved to go on, without fear 
or foresight, and brave the grand event : I will pass 
as easily as I can out of life, and die utterly uncertain 
about the eternal state of my future existence, 

b5 
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If this be a fair representntion of tbe stnuige pitK- 
«e8B of thought often punned by tbe genenUty of 
nodern DeUti, as I apprehend it is, yon will agree 
with me, that it is an honour to religion to have sndi 
unreasonable men for its professed enemies, and to 
Christians that such, and such principaUy, are their 
revilers. 

Yet, as idoKzers of reason, we cannot suppose that 
these gentlemen reject the Chrbtian religion, and 
adopt the notions of Deism, without inking they 
have found su^cient reasons for the preference. Let 
us, my friend, by instituting a short comparison, see 
if we can discover them/ Can a Deist arrive at his 
convictions by any thing like the following gra- 
dation ? 

Christianity contains a professed revelatbn of the 
wtH of God : Deism leaves me in perfect darkness as 
to his will : therefore I prefer Deism. Chistianity 
exhibits palpable, obvious, and simple criteria of the 
nature of virtue and vice : Deism envelopes the na* 
ture of virtue and vice in the greatest doubt and per* 
plexity: therefore I prefer I>eism. Christianity 
furnishes the strongest * possible motives for virtuous 
conduct, and the most forcible reasons for abstaining 
from vicious oondiict : Deism appeals only to some 
vague notions relative to the fitoess of things, or to 
moral beauty, or to expe^ency, which mak^s a man's 
own sentimeBts and feelings, however fluctuating^ 
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his ultiiiMte gwde : therdbie I prefer Detm. Cfarit- 
tiauity often refonns proffigate and Ticioua men : 
Debm never: therefore I prefer, Deism. Chrisdanitj 
<rften prompts men to schemes of the most extensive 
philanthropy, ^and compeb them to execute thoae 
s chemes; Deism scarcely erer devises any such 
schemes: therefore I prefer Deism. Christianity 
imparts princi[^ that support men under all, the 
trials and vicissitudes of life : Deism can have re- 
course to no suck principles: therefore I prefer 
Deism. Christianity assures me of eternal existence 
beyond -the grave ; and that, if it is not to me am 
eternal portion of felicity, it will be my own feuk i 
Deism leaves me perfectly ignorant, let my conduct 
here be what it may, whether I shall live beyond the 
^ve or not ; whether such existence, if there be 
any, wM'be iiiwted or infinite, happy or miserable : 
therefore I prefer Deism. Christianity will sufqioct 
me imder the langutshments of a siok-bed, and in 
the prospect of death, with the ^ sure and certain 
<« hope," that death is only a *ort tixnigh dark 
passage into '^aa inheritance incorfuptibk, unde* 
*^ filed, and whidi fedeth not away, reserved in Hea* 
^ ven, for God's people :'' tkasek WiH then leave 
me, sinking in an ocean of gloomy apprehension, 
wkhoiit one support, — in trembling expectation, that 
the icy hand of tfie king of tenrots b about to seize 
me } but whether to convey me to Heaven^ to Hell, 

9 
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or to a state of annihilation, I know^not : thri'efore I 

prefer : no, my Mend, it is impossible that 

any man in his senses can, after tracing this contrast, 
say, deliberately and sincerely, — therefore I prefer 
Deism. ^ 

The reasons, then, which weigh with a Deist must 
be different from the above. Perhaps you may be 
told, that the difficulties attending the belief of 
Christianity ate very numerous and great, while the 
mere reception of the principles of Deism is in a 
considerable degree free from difficulty, or at least 
presents no difficulties against which one's mind cao 
strenuously revolt. To ascertain the force of this 
assertion, let us endeavour to collect into one point 
of view the chief propositions which must neces- 
sarily be included in the creed of a Deist: and I am 
much mistaking if they will not furnish us mth some 
cogent motives for wishing Christianity may be true> 
independent of all those that result from its own in- 
trinsic beauty, value, and excellency. 

Here, again, we will suppose a Deist speaking ; 
delivering, if I may so call it, " A confession of his 
** Faith" in his own person. And after you have at- 
tended to his declaration, I think you will coincide 
with me in opinion, that the rejecters of the Gospel 
are the most resolute believers in the world ; or with 
Soa^e Jenyns, that they ^^ must be possessed of much 

more iaith than is necessary to make them declared 
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^^ Christians, and remain unbelievers from mere ere* 
" dulity." The creed of a Deist, so far as T am able 
to comprehend his principles, would run thus s 

1 . I believe that God is a being of matchless holi- 
ness, wisdom, power, and benevolence ; that in con- 
seauence of his holiness He '^ cannot look upon ini- 
^^ quity with satisfaction ;" th^t His- wisdom would 
enable him to contrive. His power to execute, and 
His,benevolence. stimulate him to accomplish, the 
most effectual plans for the establishment of virtue 
and the suppression of vice; for the extinction of 
mental and moral darkn/(^, and the difiusion of 
mental and moral light : and yet, that God has suf- 
fered mankind in every age, and in every country, to 
remain in the gross^t ignorance and darkness for 
nearly 6000 years; to struggle with prejudices, to 
immerse themselves in the blackest and most dismal 
crimes, to perform the most horrid and murderous 
rites, and fancy them religious services ;— that He 
mdkes the being who possesses the finest faculties to 
be the greatest enemy to his species, — and thus to 
plunge himself and others into the deepest miseries : 
— and all this in consequence of His never affording 
them the remotest aid,— never supplying them with 
any invariable princq>les as preservatives against 
error, or any specific rules by which they should 
shape their conduct. That is, I believe this palpable 
contradiction, that the' goodness of God has allowed 
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lUs horridly nusemUe state of mankiad to condaue 
for so many centuries, and has atl along prompted 
him to refuse them any efiectoal aid or direction. 

2« I believe diat what is called the Mosaic account 
of the Oreation of the Wor)d, and the Fidl of Man, 
is a mere fable ; and therefore I believe that God|» 
the wisest and the best of beings^ created man with 
the most noble, refined, and extraordinary faculties 
of body and mind, £M;ukies infinitely superior to 
what are possessed by other liring creatures; that 
while tketf eat, and drink, and sleep, unoMiscioin 
of what shall be&l them, be may indulge die doubt- 
ful anticipation intennmgled with frequent dre^d of 
lulaire occurrences; and that while they are su{^ied 
with all that is necessary for their sustenance, with- 
out either *^ toiling or spinning," TMon, the Lord of 
the creation, is so circumstanced, that, ^ by the sweait 
^^ of his brow,^' the labour ot his hands, and the 
ianxiety of his mind, he shaQ earn and ^^ eat bread :'^ 
I also believe, that the same infimtely wise and be- 
leievolent Being formed woman with delicacy of per- 
ception, sweetness of dispoation, tenderness of heart;, 
and beauty of frame, &r above all we could conceive, 
did we not witness them, in order that ^ h€r seAmu 
** and her conoeptum shall be greatly multiplied^** 
^t she *' shall bring forth children m setrmu/*^ 
(while other animals seem scarcely to suffer any tlan^ 
in bearing and bringing forth their youog) j and that 
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she sball be fomed exqusdteiy tusceptU^te of all the 
emotions of love^ in order that ** her dmre may ht 
^ to her bmbandj and thiU he maig hvlb over her" 
That is, I will not believe dnt these are the efiects 
of just punishment ; but believe that they are marici 
of hard treatment from the wisest and best of Beings 
towards the most exalted pait of his visible creation. 
I know there is no posstUe medium between these 
alternatives ; but I rgect the formefi because it is 
reasonable und revealed in l^e Bible; and adopt the 
latter, because it is unreasonable and revealed no* 
where. 

3. I believe that the book called the BiMe, was, 
every word of it, invented and written by men who 
had IK> help from God : that what are called Pto^ 
phecies were not such ; that what are caHed Miraclei 
were either tricks of art, or never eocarred ; and that 
though the precepts are often admirable, and the 
morality pure, it proceeded from impostors, and not 
from God. The whole book being a ooUeetion of de* 
lusions and deceptions; yet which God sufiied tn 
be accompanied l:^ evidence to gttu it beUaf^ sodi 
as is not possessed by any other book. 

4. I believe that bad men are often made beHer, 
through the influence of this strange system of Ses^ 
delusions, and impostures ; and that those who were 
good men often become bad^ as soon as they are 
wise enough to |ree titemselves from suoh miueBce^ 
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and to cast off the shackles ivith which this system 
encumbered them. m^i^AeALy^f 

5. I believe that several of the best -bmd^ the 
ablest disputants, the most acute lawyers, the subtlest 
metaphysicians, the most cautious investigators, and 
the most profound philosophers, that ever lived, stch 
as Sir Thomas More, Grotius, Hale, Bacon, Bar- 
row, Locke, Hartley, Boyle, Pascal, Euler, New- 
ton, and many others, were never able to detect the 
cheat, but lived as much under the influence of this 
system of bold and blasphemous deception, as the 
most vulgar and illiterate peasant could do; — and 
were, the majority of them, very excellent men 
notwithstanding. 

6. I believe that the different persons who em- 
ployed themselves at various times, and in different 
places, to compose the Bible, which avows itself, by 
a thousand most solemn and explicit declarations^ to 
be a collection of communications from heaven, were 
not madmen, (for that supposition is untenable), but 
all shocking liars, and deceivers ; that these wicked 
men, who thus impiously pretended to be employed 
by God, when they were not so employed, did, not- 
withstanding, with an amazing energy, resolution, 
and perseverance, go about doing good, and deliverr 
ing the most important moral precepts; braving and 
often sustaining the greatest present evils: not o»f 
of them ^ver recsmting or discovering the fraud ; but 
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being supported in the daily diffiuion o/ their noble 
precepts and detestable impostures^ and the terrible 
sufferings which they thereby brouf^t upon them- 
selves^ by the conviction that they had no hope but 
of experiencing further hardships here, and the 
vengeance of the God whom they had insulted — 
hereafter. 

Lastly : I believe that the Great Being of infinite 
perfections, who sits enthroned at the head of the 
Bniverse^ has seen this bdrrid deluiioii to prevail 
more and more far nearly two thousand years ; yet^ 
instead of interposing to stay its progress^ has sufier- 
ed it to be accompanied with the most remarkable 
apjparent sanctions, and has often accelerated its 
promulgation by suiprising operations and occur* 
rences. That is, I believe that the. God of truth has, 
teith regard to what is called the Christian Reli^on, 
most astonishingly aided imposture. All this, I ac- 
knowledge, is perfectly incomprehensible, and totally 
ineconcileable with the obvious attributes of Deity :' 
but it is consistent with the principles of Deism, 
however repugnant it may be to common sense^ and 
therefore I believe it. 

If these and similar absurdities, my friend, result 
from the rejection of Revelatioi^, (and, as far as 1 
am able to judge, they are not merely lair, but n«« 
cessary consequences of such rejection,) your dei^ti- 
cal acquaintances cannot have so much remliDQ as 
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diey 6U|qp066, to pride themsekes on diat ix>bk ezer* 
mat of their undefBtaodiiig tirUch bas freed the^ 
iiom vulgar prejudices and sordid restnunts. b it 
not, faeuce^ probaUe that^ in nineteen instances out 
ol twenty^ Deism springs more from the state of the 
heart than iErom the operadons of intellect ? and diat 
it is not so much because Christianity ofiends the 
reasonj as because it condemns the conduct, of men,^ 
that they affect to de^)ise it ? They commence their 
progress widi a carelessness respecting their ftituie 
interests : in the languid of Young, they 
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<< Andy dreaming, Uke ibtir pavsage for tlieir^port" 

Gliding along thus carelessly, it is natural enougii 
liiat they should sink, — ^fiiBt into error, — ^next into 
idoe. In such a situation, an inquiry into the evi^ 
denees c^ Revealed Religion is not instituted under 
very fsuroumble auquoes ; for the inquirer has htt 
miiid overgrown widi fhe worst of all jwejudices, 
(hose Aat are rooted in interest. How should a man 
be indiffiaient as to the truth of a system, which, tf 
true, must condemn him } Though his life may not be 
grossly immoral, he knows that the tenor of his con- 
duct is incompatibk with the renunciations and re- 
quirements of real religion. He comes, therefore, to 
the trial, not as an impartial judge, but as a party deep* 
If imerosted in the issue. He in consequence u/i^Aes 
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that Christianity may not be true ; and what a man 
fervently wishes he can easily persuade himself to be- 
lieve, — ^though he should involve himself in a thou- 
sand absurdities in consequence of that persuasion. 

You, my friend, have happily entered upon thb 
important inquiry, free from the lamentable incum- 
brances of vice : that it may be so pursued, as to be 
flie mean of preserving you from the deistieal delu- 
ttooi to whidh I hive adverted in . ^bis ]etter,-^elii* 
riodiy as dn^gmtatj to die intelleetualj as they ass 
dangerous to the morale chaimotar of man; is Ae 
most earnest wish of 

Your sineere Friend, 



Jl«|rai UUitarj JLniBmf^ 
May, 1808. 
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UETTER II. 

• 

On the Necessity of a Revelation of the Will 

of God ^ 

WHEN you request, my dear Friend^ that I 
will not let the letter I recently sent to yoii terminate 
the remarks I mean to transmit on the subject of 
Religion^ but that I will allow you to consider it as 
the first of a series which I shall devote to the dis- 
cussion of the Evidences^ Doctrines, and Duties of 
Christianity ; you propose to me a task which, how- 
ever willing I may be to undertake it on your ac- 
count, will, I am aware, be attended with some dif- 
ficulty, and require much time and attention. The 
difficulty does not arise from the paucity and scantin 
ness of the materials that lie before me, and the con- 
sequent necessity of exercising original or inventive 
powers to produce such argumentative matter as 
may convince a candid inquirer y but from the ex- 
treme copiousness of the subject, the abundance and 
variety of the means by which it has been established, 
confirmed, and illustrated, and the judgment requi^ 
site to draw out of an immense mass, to which men 
of learning and piety in all ages of the Church have 
contributed, those particulars which may be best cal« 
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cttlated to impress the mind, and to call forth both a 
rational and a practical conviction. The lively inte- 
resty however, which I feel in all that concerns you, 
and my extreme solicitude that you should think cor- * 
rectly and act wisely in relation to this most mo- 
mentous of all topics, induce me to comply with your 
wishes,' notwithstanding the embarrassment in which 
this compliance may sometimes involve me: and I 
have only to premise, before I pursue the inquiry 
you have suggested, that as, on the one hand, I do 
not expect you wiU assent to every proposition I shall 
advance, but will be determined by the aggregate 
impression resulting from the whole; so^ on the 
other, you must not expect to be entertained with 
novelties, or fascinated with beauties. 

Nullam est jam dictum, quod non dictun pritu. Txr. 

My objects will be, to select^-kiot to invrat; to 
convince — ^not to compel; to instruct — not to de- 
light; to persuade — ^not to enchant: and if I shall 
be so fortunate as to effect these without occupying 
very much of your^time; — if I shall save you the fa- 
tigue of turning over many a ponderous volume, and 
the vexation of reading many in vain, (through the 
want of a judicious friend at your elbow to direct 
your choice) ;---if I can compress into small com- 
pass the most essential arguments that are diffused 
through numerous works of various authors in differ- 
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mob mge9y and ike tetok «f mf Ubowr be benelldBl' to 
joo^ Ldmll have the fHtisAusticm^ Ae p«MBt aHofted 
tv flun, of haW^^ eKertcfd myactf.suoooMfliBy in a 
ffoaa cause* 

Mfffing premised Ais^ I oiq^ ipsenture to tfemaricy 
Aat if the trm ef afgvmaiititiaii m mjr ^nrHier let« ' 
Her iff caicrittled' to sake anjr im pre s si oo, it iB, that 
Ihe Asardfties of Deam raader a Reimiat$oii ef the 
wOI of God fwebabla. lb maf idso be infenvd ftir- 
Aeiv 4ihlt 5iAat we nay naftMally expeet fram die 
ciimatafr of <Sod^ reodtiys suidk^ a RevelatfoQ more 
pNAoUft; and veaasf HOW observe^ that Aesta^^ 
■aai nandon it neoegsaryi It indeed seems estremeljr 
aiilikely, Mat die DMne Being woald suffiar man* 
kind to have fttbn into such gfeat apostoey ttom 
him as is eveiy where manifest^ without intendiqg to 
render them assistance through which they may be re«- 
^OTvend* HebaiflMidtepnvisioniB thenatittid wocid 
far' the nmolFai 0f botify discMPders ; can we l!heH 
knaBiae^ihait ha wiHi be' ailpgedier regaidless of the 
wmnb oiora^flBgeroiia' diseases of the mind? It is^ 
lop enunpi^ a moat daploraUe degvee of bKndn^ss, 
to>li^4ittin4y usooBoenied about what we are ; and 
it is a ftr more tiemondow thing to hve wtcheiHy^ to 
Hve^ OS ^ Without God' in the wnrM,^ wshen we are 
aarvtanded' Witti bis-eaaenee^ and believe 4n his ^xiat* 
eneet yetlhe greater part of aaiddnd aiwnder ene 
orothcT'oF ilj i tst disma t infatttatkns; and these can 



be no ceason ascrigned vidq^iiMf dbovld ever be 
wim^ mbsB they aie aomed ficom their shimhrw^ cv 
diecked m their itardigioas ODiiiBe%. bjr the voice ot 

Jbitfaw maD to himadf and tti his atm tflbrt% enna 
^ea moit actirely iudioedy and triiat. can. he ao** 
oGfeapliiih } He. is evulently fbroied fixr thmfaiof; hia 
iiiiBHeetual . part gives digmty ta hia cfaasacter: te 
littiik cocnectly constitiites a pmoe dxttj^.} oanneet 
tfainkiiig is manifested In his eentempktiDg hinweif^ 
has auibor, and his end ; aad yet» hov conmian]^ 
does he n^lect these inipdiMs to poenie trtfling^i»- 
aities, and ^ waste fab stiength in that vfaidi proi^ 
*^eAjuA3" Oraappo8eliedmctoiiis)imajsifitei{ihtel^ 
leetaal eneigies iote a num. snkaUe ehannel> ndnt 
does he effect ? Ke hasianidea^ an iweaBd pcneep«^ 
taon of tmdi^ not to he^effiused by the sophistry «£ 
tbe socptip ; yet^ on. ths most impoatant tofucs^ he 
has an incapacity, of argnmoBt acaeoely to he aaiftified 
but by'Sepematiind aid. He wbhes fiir tmtb^. and 
ohteios nothing bat nnpeeitaiity* He panta aAea 
faqppincs^, and finds only misery in.sobstenoe> cv^tfaq 
vacuity of disappointment. He b bicapaUki of oeani 
ing to wish both for truth and happiness ; and yet 
perceives that he b equaHy incapable of. attaining 
either certainty or felicity. He b abo subject to a 
pispetwd'wsr hetiseen Us renssb as|d hb pasHons. 
Had he nmm^idikmtofmAm^ orpassim»wMKMl 
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teasim, he might enjoy something like repose : but 
aotuatedas he is by both^ he lives in perpetual dis<> 
quiet; finding it impossible to yield himself to the 
guidance of the one, without experiencing the cott* 
sequences of rdliellion to the other; Hence be ib 
always at variance widi himself, — always linder ^die 
mfluence of contending principles ; and how is he la 
emancipate bimself' from this. thraldom? Suppose 
he seeks for freedom and repose, by pusuing the 
speculations of Natural Religion. He endeavours 
to lay the foundations of duty, to establii$h rules of 
conduct ; he attempts to put thetn in practice, and 
foUs. He. is compelled to acknowledge himself a 
wanderer, • and often doubtless a wilful wanderer, 
froin the path of rectitude. He'reasontf without 
knowing it, upon the prindples of an Apostle, who 
^d> '^ i/*02^ hearts condemn ns, God is greater than 
*^ our heartSy and will condemn us also ;" and is 
thus led to institute inquiries relative to the pardon 
of sin, the nature, duration, misery^ or happinefe of 
a future sta^e ; respecting all wl^ch he finds it im^ 
possible to remove difiiculties, or to be freed frcmi the 
most trembling anxiety ; 

^ H The wide, the unbounded prospect liei before him ; 
^ But shadows^ clouds, and darkness, rest upon it." 

Even of those things which such an inquirer ma]r 
be able to clear up to his own satisfiM^on^ there will 
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be many which it will be extremely difficult to com- 
immicate to others ; considering, on the one hand^ 
how abstruse many of his arguments will be; and on 
the other, thit ignoraiicej indolence, prejudice, and 
aeeular cares, will, according to their individual or 
corabiaed existence and influence, prevent the gene- 
rality of persons firom inquiring into the truth of 
what he proposes, as well as from investigating these 
matters for themselt^s. 

Could the doubts which envelope the subject of 
Natural Religion be dispeUe4> by any one philosor 
pfaer, to his owq satis£sctian» yet he might want the 
tncliiiation^or^ if ji^.poisessdd that, he mnst want the 
power to make et heirs adopt his. views, and thus taste 
hi§ enjoymeats. Or. caukT the great doctrines of 
rdiigion and the rales of morality be settled, an^ 
po^pos^, and taught, ever jbo plainly or frequently, 
yet it would be difficult, or indeed impossible, to 
enforce the practice of thorn. A system of ethics 
may be considered, by those wlio acquaint themr 
selves with it, as extremely ingenious; but it is en-^ 
tirely optional whether they v^ill adopt it as. a rule qf 
conduct ; and the experience of all ages shows that 
it is perfectly ridiculous to expect that any such 
system should ever be considered as binding; Even 
were human laws established in aid of it, it would 
still be inefficacious ; for no secular power, however 
it may restrain from a*imes, can produce a single 

VOL. u C 
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nction that shall be truly and essentiallj virtnoni. 
JStther, then, God himself nmst interpose and frvoor 
vs with rules of virtue, and motives to the praettee 
of it, such as it is difficult to witfastand,-**Of the 
^orld must necessarily sink deeper and deeper tnto 
vice and misety. To admit the latter is to deny tluit 
the Supreme Being interests hiniself about tiie wel- 
fare of those wliom he created and governs. Sioee^ 
therefore, Cod is a being of matehless jastice^Biensy, 
and bounty, it follows^ irrefntgably, that if the de- 
ficiencies of natural reaseir,^ or the inattenlkxi of 
inankii^ ta the footsteps'Of^his providencey weressek 
at any time (and such tfaey^ heme been) that all the 
kihabilanta of the world were in danger of faeiiig 
lidst ia ignorance^ irreligiicNiy and idolattiyy/dien would 
God interpose by extraordinary tealnicfion,. by afarfli^ 
ing instances of judgment Oi of mercy, by pisophe* 
ticat declafation» of things to c€un<v-~that is by a 
supematurel revelation of his will^ to make us bettev 
acquainted with his attributes and our own chaitacter^ 
••^to point out to us the path of duty^ to lead, us froms 
the vanities of the w<Nrld^ and to djaw iu to himself 

• < 

Jnae, 1809; 
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LETTER III. 

On the Opinions of the Heathens, their Poets^ and 
Phihsophersy relative to' God^ to Moral Duly, and 
a Future State, 

IT is riot surprising^ my dear Friem), that ydtrr 

l^losophic&l GDmpaniotos should endeavoor to' peiv 

sufide you, in opposition to the train of argument iti 

tiff lait letter, that unassisted reason not only can 

discover, but has discovered, all that is neeessaiy tdr 

be known, as it regards our duty or our expectations. 

The poKrers of the iritelleet, notwithstanding theip 

defects and their limitations, have doubtless done 

much in every department of art, of literature, and 

of ^ience : atid those who are best able to eNlrAate 

^he rahie of intellectual productions, aire probably, 

fbr that very reasofi, apt to ascribe to the ir6tiA afmd^ 

TS&Hi than it can really accomplisAi. Besides thii^ 

«evearaA of the philosopliers who have indulge ki 

Aoral sp^utattons since the sera of the Ghrurti)itft 

revelation, and even those who have been the warm^ 

opposers of that revehtion, have derived, indirectly, 

from the souf ce to v^hich they would disdain t^ apply 

directly, many highly important truths, many valu- 

aH^ rules of conduct, many powerful inetoth^es to 

Q 2 
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virtue : they have thud travelled by a torch snatched 
from the temple of God, while both themselves and 
their followers idly imagine their path is illuminated 
by light of their own creating. But, to judge cor- 
rectly in this respect, let us inquire what was ef- 
fected in morals and religion by the intellecfual 
energies of the great and learned men and philoso- 
pfiers who existed previously to the dawn of " the 
sun of righteousness/' Such an inquiry will place 
the subject in a proper point of view ; nor can it be 
thought uncandid ;towards the advocates of unassisted 
reason, when it is recollected that, whatever may 
have been the mental stature of Bolingbroke, and 
Gibbon, and Hume, and Voluire, they would ap-' 
pear as dwarfe when placed by the side of Aristotle, ' 
and Socrates, and Plato, and Seneca. If then thisi 
inquixy, conducted with as much regard to brevity^ 
as its nature will admit, shall evince tlie inferiority of 
the principal ethical and religious systems of the 
tticients to the Christian scheme, or shall show theii' 
jneiiicacy to restrain from vice, or to incite to virtue^ 
we shall possess an additional argument for the ne- -. 
cessity of Revelation, as well as a cogent proof that 
the system which is so infinitely superior to ail that '" 
has been produced by the greatest of uninspired men, 
must have emanated from Him who is ^^ the Father - 
of .lights," physical and mental. > 

Mow, iis to the heatliens generally^ though it was 
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commonly admitted among them that the formation 
of the world was owing to chance, yet many of them 
ascribed it to a plurality of causes or authors : and 
even those who acknowledged one Supreme Being 
corrupted the doctrine of the unity, by making him 
to be of the same nature as the other gods, though of 
a higher order. And thus <»-i^inated the custom of 
the priests, who, in all their sacred ceremonies and 
devotions, after addressing themselves to the especial 
deities to whom it was necessary at each particular 
time to offer up prayers or sacrifices, were .wont tp 
invoke aU the gods in generaL It was, besides, an 
universal notion ampng them, that the Supreme God 
'did not concern himself wijth the aflbirs of this worlds 
hat comn^itted them wholly to ipferior deities; 
^henc^ spirang their idolKtry, and the habit of neg^ 
lecting the worship of the Supreme God,. or of oouo- 
foundiidgit with that Qf the muttifude of idi^-deities. 
They first devilited from the worship of one God, to 
ibe worshipping heaven and the heavenly bodies ; 
then to the iyor$hip of heroes and deified men ; then 
they turned the names and attributes pf God into 
distinct ^vinities, and worshipped them as such; 
then they pai/d ] divine honours to the im^es an^ 
symbols of the gods ; and then they deified whatever 
was useful in human life, howeves pie^,-r-apd t^e 
qualities, affe^tkims^ and dispositions of the human 
xnind, however grovelUng and despicable. The cqxi« 
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sequence of all this was that^ at length, the worship 
of evil beings beeame very prevalent. Hence many 
of their rites became cruel and contrary to humanity ; 
find hence the licentiousness and impurity of thett 
religion and worship became notorious. Thus, to 
select only one or two iostaooes out of many, the 
rites of the goddess Cybele were no less infamous for 
lewdness than for cruelty ; and these inq>ure customs 
spread far and wide. Strabo relates that there was a. 
temple of Venus at Cprinth se lich that it main-^ 
tftiried above a thousand harlots sacred to her service^ 
lffoSi?<Hq iraifct^^ Vi'hich were oonsecrated both by 
men and vvomen to that goddess. And Ensiebius (ia 
his Pkrsepar. Evangel, lib. ii. cap. 6, p. 7^) '^ ^n^** 
pelled to use language, when describing the height 
of wickedness and impurity the woifship of the heai^- 
thens attained, which no virtuous tpan can reiid withi^ 
out shudderii^. Well might it he s^d of the h«a« 
thens by an Apostle, ^'€k)d gave them lip toviv^ 
cieapness, through tiie hosts of thtir own hearts.^ 
The vices and enormities inwlK^h the heaAenlt 
indulged, were not checked by any Suitable vestNun^ 
ing mbtive : for, whatever might be the speculative 
opinions of one or two philosophers, th^ belief of ai 
future state was totally set at nought by the majodty 
of both Greeks and Romans. Thus,'acconihig to 
Ffaito, the doctrine taught by Socrates, ccfieerning 
the immortality oE ^ soul and a figure stale> ^ met 
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with little credit among men :" and indeed Socrates 
himself remarked that the opinion of the soul's being 
iJown awca/y and perishing with the body, preTailed 
generally. Polybius also complains that in his time 
t^ belief of a fixture state was rejected both by tlie 
great men and the bulk of the people, and he as^- 
oribes to this disbelief the great corruption of man- 
ners : though even Polybius, while he blames the 
great men among the Greeks for encouraging th« 
people to disbelieve and despise future punishments, 
ipq)re9eQt8 them as only useful fictions. How much 
tfae disbelief of future retributions prevailed at Roms 
19 evident ft?om one of CiBsar*s orations on the Catiline 
oonspiracy; and Cato's leply^ in which he said 
^f Csesar looked upon those things to be jhblea which 
we related e^noemiog the Inferi^ where bad men, 
far ivsm. the matvsiras 6f the virtuous, are confined 
to abodes^ d#ciiry^ abominable, and full of horrora." 
Ixiog aftet the time of Caesar the like contempt of an 
mvivA futurity was entertained : for Pliny the naturalist 
labours hard to expose the absurdity ot ascribing im* 
mortality tp the soul, and says ^ that these arq 
obikiish and senaelesa fictioiis of mortals, who are 
fmbitkius of a never^nding existence/* << Pnerilium 
lata deliram^Ktouum, avideaque nunquam desineni 
aortalitatia coipmenta sunt/' (a) 

r 

(«) titftt. Nat* IH^. vU. csp. (^ 
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' That a contempt and disbelief of future punisln 
ments weakened Xhefoar of God, is obvious ; and as 
to the love of God, that noble principle which n 
evidently fitted to produce the most elevated degreeih 
of moral uprightness, and a liapfMuess correspondisg 
to our subltmcst desires, the heathens were utteir 
strangers ta it. And with regiurd to their eondoet 
towards one another, it must not be> forgotten that 
none of them recognised the exalted principle of 
Aoving enemies^ I am aware that some have ai&rmed 
that this principle was taught in the Grecian schools,, 
and have referred to the Gbrgias of Plato in proof of 
their assertion. But, if we attend duly tdthe wliole 
conversation of Socrates there related, we diall find 
that, instead of teaching the forgiveness of injurier^ 
the love of enemies, and the duly of ^< doing good t» 
them that hate us,'' he ioculcates the indulgence of 
Ibe most refined, and, according to bis ow» state- 
ment, the most baleful malice towards those wha 
have imjured us. The substance of his reasoning i» 
this: ^' You idlow that moral excellence is the' 
greatest good. You allow also that die punishment 
q{ ofifences is one mean of relEbrmiog the authors of 
them. If then our enemy has injured us, the greatest 
good we can bestow upon him is to bring him to a 
court of justice, and inflict the vengeance of the 
law. Then by no means punish your enemy for 
having injured you, for so ytm defeat yowr oiim pur- 
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pose of revenge. Leave him to the whole, uncon- 
trolled, uneounteracted^ influence of his moral de- 
pravity, because that is the greatest evil which can be 
enduredJ' 

It appears, then^ that the heathen world, and 

'especially the Greeks and Romans, of whom we 

know most because they were most refined, were in 

a state of gross darkness and ignorance with respect 

to the knowledge of God, of themselves, and of 

those moral relations and obligatk>n8 in which they 

stood to the Supreme Being, and to one another. 

/Their incentives to virtue were few and weak : their 

•motives to avoid vice ineflSeacious and founded on a 

.wrong basis. Nor was thid the case with regard to 

the populace merely: thdr Legislators, Poets, and 

Philosophers, held the most erroneous opinions ; dr 

promulged right sentiments, when they had dis- 

covered them, upon wrong principles. Thus, with 

' regard to Legislators, it is well known that from 

political views they established and encouraged the 

worship of those who had once been men, and took 

diem into the number of thei> gods« Consistently 

with this, Cotta observes, that in most eities it was 

usual, in order to encourage men to ha^rd their 

lives for the eommohwealth, to take those w4)o had 

been eminent for their fortitude into the number of 

their gods. This indeed is expressly prescribed by 

Ckero^ in his second book of laws (cap. viii.) where 
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hi le^pUre* that those should be worshipped whooci 
their merits had called into heaven. I* is abo a 
geneial observation, which applies to the whole civil 
theology of the pagans, that of the Romans as well 
as of the other heathen nations, that the public 
worship which was instituted by their mone celebrated 
legislators, and prescribed and establisbed by the laws 
of their several cities and oountries, was paid to a 
muLiplifiiiy of deiiies. Tbey were therefose eoi- 
coun^d^ or lather compeUad^ to be polytheists^ hf 
.Ifiiw* 

It has, I am aware, been ui^ed by some, that the 
legblatois who cstefalished the pagaa mysteries d^ 
isigned thereby to oveithrow the vulgac pdytheiam. 
Sttt,ia cppoaiition to this> it has been shown by Bj^Mp 
WarburtoA that ^' the legislators and ms^istrates who 
first instituted the mysteries, and continoed to hove 
the chief direction of tbem, had the chief hand in 
the rise of ikat polytheism, and contrived it for the 
sake of the state, to keep ^e people in awe^ and 
under a greater veneration for their kws«'^ 
. So ftar, indeed, was it from being the find that 
heathen legislators dtscountenanced polytheism* that 
the whole tenor of ancient vecords goes to. establish 
the contrary. Thus, Stoboeus informs us, it was one 
of the kws of Charondas, *^ Let the contempt of dhe 
gods be reckoned among the greatest crimes" And 
at Athene evisry eMoen was bound hf onth ta defend 
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nA cQQfom to the ccKgioa of bis country* Tlw 

#«|)i wivi in tbf JWM of the geda» and conceded 
tbu3: '^ I swear by tbe^ft foUowiog deities^ tbil 
Agnvli^ £BiyaUu% M«ro» J4iNiter^ the JEaitb^ aad 

Mop did^ tbe te^sbUurs inculcate enoBeoua notiena 
UBith vegard to tbe gods alone. Their I«ws^e8tablishe4 
f^ tbe eK]Nress purfiose of &rtheiiog tbe pubU^ 
wtue and hupj^msf^ bad ofiee a highly unfavoumblo 
f ftct upon both* I sbaU bese only q>ecify a few of 
those of iyeiHigiifl^ because tbe united voice of aun 
iMiafty speabi of him as latber a god than a maiij 
andPhiiareh psoducas him aa ^ ae widenia^e proof 
tiiad a perfectly wise man is not a m»B netios aii4 
^Mwera.'* I am mot kkQliaei to deoy thai nuny «( 
%h^. hwa of Lyeuigus are veiy etcellent ; yet I must 
le pevmi^ted to tUak tbat some things, enacted by 
Ihia '^ pedectly wise maD> ' oountemcted tbe praetics^ 
eC virtue. Plato, though a gffcat admirer of hf^ 
euigtts^ acknowledges that his laws were raAer fitted 
to. make men valiant than just^ 4wtotle makes tb« 
fame ebsejrvaliofi. And even Plutarch confesses tha( 
feme pcMons censured the laws of liycurgup as well 
comshed to make men good soldieis, but veny de^ 
fective in civil justice and honesty. Many of his lawa 
^eret eontmry te httinaoity;: and faeoce it bspp«fte4 
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that the conduct of the Lftcedemonians to theif 
slaves, the helotes^ was proverbially cruel. They 
had besides a custom, encouraged by their laws, of 
whipping boys to death at the altar of Diana Orthia. 
Lycurgus also enacted that deformed infants should 
not be suffered to live, but be cast into a cavern to 
perish gradually! Healthy boys, on the coRtrary^ 
were to be treated charily, and trained up to d^X'^ 
trous thieuingf being whipped unmercifully if they 
were taken in the fact, not for stealing, but fbr 
being such bunglers as to expose themselves to detec- 
tion. I will only add farther, under thb head, that 
the Spartans had common baths, in which both men 
and women were compelled to bathe together ; and 
that it was ordered by Lycurgus that the young 
maidens should appear naked in the public exercises,^ 
as well as the young men; and that they should 
dance naked with them at the solemn festivals and 
sacrifices. These you will remember are among the 
legislative enactments of one whom we are to respect 
as a ^* perfectly wise man ;** and these are laws which 
a learned, grave, and philosophic heathen, Plutarch^ 
justifies and commends, seeming scarcely conscious^ 
except in one instance, that it would be possible U^ 
censure lliem. 

AUpw me next to say a word or two respecting.the 
heathen Poets, whose influence upon the opinions 
and practices of the people was naturally ^eat« Tbey 
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were, indeed, the prophets and chief idstnictors of 
the people, and were kx>ked upon, even by Socrates 
and Plato, as divinely inspired. Now, how did they 
maintain the ancient tradition of one Supreme God? 
Why, truly, by confounding him with their Jupiter^ 
by bringing him to a level with this the chief of their 
idol-deities, of whom they made the most indelicate 
representations. Instead of everting the powers of 
their ima^nation to array the Deity in the sublimity 
of grandeur, or even in pointing to the obscurity 
which invests the most incomprehensible of all be- 
ings, and 



_u 



With the majef^ty of darknett round 



^ Circles big thrones' 



they invented idea) gods* df all classes, and for all 
purposes, even the most base and ignoble : they dei- 
fied the inanimate parts of the world ; they ascribed 
to their deities passions and prc^ensities the most 
odious and abominable ; and instead of describing 
the gods as beings worthy of in}itation, and giving 
richness and elevation of character to men by the 
contemplation of their excellen'ce, they lowered and 
debased the sentiments of those who were already 
« of the earth, eartfiy," by calling their attention to 
monstrous and indecent stories of the intrigues of hea- 
ven. The poetical theology, it is true, was disap- 
proved by some of the wiser pagans} yet it was carer 
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W.\f wrought ixilo the p^rafap religion^ and Ikf at 
the fottodatioD ef Hioft of thdr sacred sitea. Those 
peetieal iablea which Varro and TuUy (e). oensure as 
Bflwerthy of the gods, and as imputing to tfaeaa ac^ 
tions wluch none twt the vilest of men eou}d be 
guilty of^ were not only permitted to be acted oa the 
publie theatres^ but were regavded as things plea»Dg 
t9 the gods theiQselveSy and were accordingly iAGOi> 
porated whh the public and es^blished religion. 

The effusions of the heathen poets have also a de* 
pierably mischievous lendeney, oa aeoount of die 
manner in which they almost uniformly speak of the 
state after death. On some few occasions^ it is true,, 
they introduce the idea of rewards and punishments^ 
to make a part of the poetical machinery ; yet, fre-^ 
quently- they express themsehres as thougk they^ 
thought death brought aft utter exdaetioD of beio^ 
Plutarch, in his consolation to Apollonius, quote» 
this passage of an ancient poet^ that do grief <u evit 
iKmcfaes the dead^ 

He these s4so quotes another passage from, a ppcttf 
glaring &at the dead mfip is m the same conditioqi 
he nHifi beiore be was bor^.. The first of the^ pasr 
aagttSt is ascribed by StoliiEfu^ t^ iE^c^^ylu^ So agaii;^ 

(«) Fing^bat h«c Uomerus, et humi^nii ad deos traaifcrebaly 
^Tiua mallem ad nw, Xiip«iil. DiipQt. lib. i. cap. 80. 

10 
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Moschus^ Idyll iii. lin. 107> having oVserv«d Aat 
herbs and plants^ «fter seeming to die^^ yet s^ive ia 
the succeeding year^ ^bjoix^^ 

nu^fAts Er MAAA MAKPON, ATEPMONA, NHrt^M uWfn, 

Bnt we, «r grcftt, or wiir, or bmvf, 
OncA dead, amfttileat lo the grave. 

Senseless remain ; one rest we keep, 
' One htifff eternal, unamaken*d steep. 

'][*hene ^re pas^ge$ of the saine kiad io. I^ehai:- 
jnusji in Saphpcles,, Euripid^ ^nd A^^^im^% tCr 
ferred to by Dr. Whitby, {d) 

Both the Greek and Roman poets drew aiguments 
from the consideration that life is shorty apd death 
will entirely terminate our existence, to urge men to 
lay hold on the present opportunilyy md give n Ml 
indulgence to their appetites ; according to the liber- 
tine n\9xii;nj ^^ let us eat and drink, for tdmon^w we 
'^ die." Soveral passages of this kind may be found 
ifi Stat09 and others oi tW Greeks. C«tuttui has ft 
»Qiloffip«w passage to tke sama purpose, which, ofteit 
88. it baa bocn quoted, must once more be adduced t 



** YivamoB, mea Lesbia, atqae amemu o ■ ■ ■ 
K^. Sules ocoidere et redire po»sKDt: 
<^ Nobhcnn semel oceidit ^evU laf, 
** fj[ojf^e9ipergetU9 nnn dormifnda,*' 

(Q VKhiUiy's. Ommcntar^ oaS Tin. V Vk 
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Thus also Horace^ 

• « 

** Vitie samiiia breTts fipem nos vetat iochoare longam t 
** Jam n^x te premet fa^tUmfue Mamu,^ . 

Perseus, again, represents it as the language of manj 
in his time. 

** Indulge |*enia: carpamnt dnlcia : aottmni cit 
** Quod vWia : ciaii ei Maocs ct fabala flci." 

Quotations to this effect may be mukiplied at 
pleasure, by any person who is conversant with the 
productions of the classic poets. I shall only select 
two more ; the first from Seneca the tragedian ; 

** Poit mortem nihil tst, ipiaqne mors nihil— 
. ** Qusris 400 jaceas post obUnm loco, 
** Quo non nata jacent.*! 

And Virgil, Mn. x. _ - 

** Olli dura quies ocnios et feireus nrfpf, 

'* SomnuSf in mternam clauduntar lamina noctemj^ > 



We have now seen that the sentiments of ^e lei- 
gislators and poets, in regard to religion and morals, 
differed in nothing essentially from those of the 
«» ^roAXoi ; much as they prided theipselves upon 
their superiority to that multitudinous class. Let us 
next take a rapid glance at those opinions of the 
Philosophehs which are connected with our pre- 
sent inquiry, and ascertain whether St. f i^ul, who 
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was well acquainted with the philosophical notiona 
cKf hid and all preceding times, was not jnstifiied in 
s&jring to the Colossians, ^ Beware, lest any man 
H spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit." 

Now that this branch of our inquiry may not be 
loaded with any superfluous matter, I do not hesitate 
to admit that some of the ancient phUosophers had 
Very sublime conceptions respecting the nature and a 
few of the attributes of God, some of them spake 
Bobly of virtue in general, and some indulged in ex- 
alted speculations relative to the immortality of the 
soul. Yet there was a strange confusion and diver- 
sity qS sentiments among them respecting the Deity : 
and a complete system of morality was «ot to be 
fimnd in the writings of any one philosopher, nor of 
all of them collectively. Some of them excluded a 
divine mind and intelligence from the formation ^ 
the universe : few, if any of them, acknowledged 
God in a pnq>er sense to be the Creator of the world : 
most of them encouraged polytheism. Some taught 
that God is the soul of the world : some, that the 
world is God : some, that the world is eternal both- 
in matter arid form \ .some, that the stars are to be* 
worshipped : the greatest and best of them spdke of 
a plurality of gods, whom they recommended to the 
adoration of the people. They justified the worship 
of images : they apologised even for the Egyptian 
animal worship : they added metaphysical deities to 
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i/tit popuhr ooes : th^y refemed the pcoplir for i^ 
fliruction to the prwsts and the oracles ; mui gaive it 
as a general rule, that all men should conform to the 
religion of their ootmtry, that is, to polytheism.^ The 
best of them, amidst all their arguments, often spoke 
dtmhifully of a fifture state, and none of them ap^ 
plied the docrine of a future state to ks praper endfl^ 
and uses : they affinned, that a short and temponuy 
hapless fa as goed as an eternal one $ and few of 
them believed future punis»hmei|ts. In r^rd t^ 
aK»als, they were generally wrong in that part which 
relates to purity, and continence, and the govern^ 
meat of the tensual passions. Many of them, aa So^ 
erates, Pbto, Xenophon, ^chines, Cebes, &c. werm 
ehai^able with unnatural lusts and vices^ whicb 
they reckoned among things of an indifliHreBt ntr^ 
tore, {e) They geneiRally atknired of' fomkatiQn, w 
having nothing in it sinfiil, or contrary^ to mbs(nu 
Many of them pleaded for suicide, as lawful voi prcH 
per in some cases $ and most of them thought lying; 
lawful when it was profitable. Thiis, Plato sajr% 
'' he may lie who knows how to d& it, ev Ssmti xeblfcpy 
«^ in a fitting or needful season.'' In his fifth Rew 
public be lays it down as a maxim, that it is «♦ neeesw 
^ saiy for rulers to Boake use oi frequent lying aqc) 

(<)^ Inc^iu qmnigfntu), adaUerium, et etiam t^^a-trifxi^ia, ve^ 
mm DOnniiUis, lapientiae nomiDe ciaris, inter dhm^^n Imbcban- 
tur. Caooa. chromcaecii}. ir. p. IT8; 
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* deceit, for the benefit of their subjects, ^vx'^ ''? 
^» ^ivicii xet) airarti xf^**»*" In Ws third and 
fourth books De Repoblica, he advises governors to 
make use of lies both towards enemies and citizens^ 
^hen it b convenient. In his second book De Re- 
publica, he allows lying in words on some occasions; 
but not lying in the soul, so as to believe a falsehoodl 
And in this he was followed by the Stoics, who held 
diat a wise man mi^t make use of a lie many ways^ 
ivfv o-vyxctTo^iiTiid^f without giving assent to it; as 
in war, in prospect of some advantage, and for many 
other conveniences and managements of life, xar* 
ah.Xag oixovofjiUi ri Qi» ttoXXac* Consbtently with 
this, Maximus Tyriu^ saysj *^ there is nothing'vene- 
rable^ aitv (rt/Av^M, in truth, if it be not profitable 
to hiiQ that hears it/' He ^dds^ that ^^ a lie k of: 
'^ ten pro^table or advantageous to m^n^ arid trifth 
^ hurtful." Thus it a{]|>ears how apt they were to 
mistake in judging of what is^truly venerable, deco- 
rous;^ and laudable, which yet they made one of tl^e 
principal pharacteristiqi of ^h^ ri xaXoi^^ or hoDe^ 
(um. Plato inentip^s \\ B^ an old saying, and whic^ 
}i|5 approves, tM th^t y^Ual^ k profitublp^ i^ k^aok^ 
ItQaoMrable, ^d that wldeb is hurtful is b^ae. Sipq^ 
therefore, both l^c and others pf tb^ philospph^ip 
held that a lie is, in many cases, profitable^ they 

must hold tl^ ^ }i; ]n 9)^^ ^^^?^# hgm^stum. Some 
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of the philosophers, &g&in, as Laertius telTs us of 
Theodoras, declared without disguise, that *^ a wise 
f* man might, upon a fit oaasion, commit theft, 
'^ adultery, and sacrilege; for that none of those things 
" are base in their own nature, .if ;that opinion con- 
*^ cerning them be taken away;, which was agree4 
f' upon for the sake of restraining fools." (y*) Besides 
all this^ they were, as Diodorus Siculus testifies, con- 
tinually innovating in tlie most considerable doc- 
trines, and, by perpetually contradicting one another^ 
made their disciples dubious ; so that their minds 
were kept in such continual suspense during their 
whole Uve?^ tha^ they could not firmly believe any 
thing. 

From this induction of particulars you may perr> 
ceive that, with regard to meu of learning. and strong, 
intelleft among the heathens, reason^ so ^ as it. 
related to (rod, and religion, and human happiness^ 
was asleep: if some happy hints at. anytime awoke, 
it, and set it moving m a right direction, yet without 
the guidance of revelation, it was ever ready to wan-* 
der and go astray. As thiis, however, is a very in- 
teresting topic, you will, perliaps, expect that 1 
should specify some of the erroneous notions taught . 
ty the most celebrated philosophers. I will, there- 
fore, select a few instances for your information, 

(/) 0iog. LaeH. in>. ii sepn. 99. 
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Socrates^ you will, I doubt not, recbllect,(g) was 
the first among the Creeks who made morals the pro- 
per and only subject of his philosophy, and brought 
it into common Kfe. Yet he represents the worship^ 
ping not of one God, but of tke gods, as the first 
tod most universal law of nature ; and he was in the 
habit of consult! i^ the oracle to know the will of the 
gods. He sometimes gives a noble account of future 
happiness ; but seems to confine it principally, as se- 
veral of the modern deists do, to those who bad made 
a great progress in philosophy. ** The soul," says he, 
<^ which gives itself up to the study of wisdom and 
<' philosophy, and lives abstracted from the body, 
^ goes at death to that which is like itself, — divine^ 
^ immortal, wise^ — to which^ when it arrives^ it shall 
^' be happy, freed from error, ignorance, fears, dis- 
■^' orderly loves, and other human evils; and lives, as* 
'^ is said of the initiated, the rest of its life with the 
*' gods.'* This philosopher, however, mixes his doc- 
trine of a future state with that of the iransmigraiifm 
cf sauhy and gives a mean idea of the happiness re- 
served for the common sort of good and virtuous men 
after death : '* They go," he says, "into tlie bodies of 
<^ animals of a mild and social kind, such as bees, 
'^ atits, &c. But none is admitted to the fellowship ' 
'^ of the gods, but a lover of knowledge^'* What an 

{g) Tnseul. Disfiut* lib. y, cap. 4. 
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admirable incitement is this to the pisetice of virRiey 
that a virtuous man of moderate intdlect aaay be in-» 
dulg^d with the privrilege of animating the bodies of 
beea and ants ! It must be farther remarked, that 
most of the arguments produced by Socrates, in the 
Ph«do, for the immortality of the soul, were weak 
and inconclusive : and, accordingly, ahhough he ex- 
pressed a hope of it in his hist discourse when he was 
near death, yet he by no Bieana spoke confidently* 
He concludes his h»ng discussbn relative to the state 
of sods after death, by saying, *^ That these thing» 
^ are so as 1 have represented them, it doies Hot be- 
*f come any man of uederSlanding to affirm." In his- 
apology to his ju<%es, he comforts hifnseif with the 
consideration, that ^' thete is much ground to hope 
*^ that death is good : for it must necessarily be one 
'f of these two; either the dead man is nothtdg,, and 
<^ I^ias not a sense of any thing ; or it is only a change 
'f or migration of the soul hence to another place, 
^f according to what we are tdd. If there is no sense 
^f left, and deaih is like a prefhund sleeps arid quiet 
*^ rest withmit dreams^ it is wonj^brfui. to t»ikk 
^ WHAT GAIN IT *s TO BIB-; but if the thiugs which' 
'^ are told us are true, that death is a v^A^twa to 
*^ another place, this i» still a much greater good/* 
And soon after, having said, that *' those who live 
*^ there, are both in other respects happier than we, 
** and also in this^ that for the rest of thsir existence 
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^ tkey tte imiMctAf he again iviterstes, ^ If tJu 
^' things which are told us art true.** Yoa cannot 
isk\\ to notice, fhait hi all tbfa the awful idea of aC'^ 
^ountafctlify does not enter ; and farther, thaf^ instead 
of tht philosopher's adopting due langofl^ of svbli-* 
fiiity and confidence on this momealoiis occasion^ 
he deals only in {MeriH^y aifd uncertainty. Let b«( 
his hesitating langtiage be conttisted with IhoChrnM 
tian confidence of an Apostle in analogous d[rcnai-« 
stances, and you cannot help draxting the avost co^ 
gent inferences. The language of the dying fAnlo** 
sopher is, ^ ^tbe Ihings which are told us are tfne!* 
Now listen to the language of Ibe Apostolic oon«> 
queror, and rejoice that bis confidence in the face of 
death may be yours. ^* I am now ready to be o^red 
^ up, and the time oi ntj departure h at hand. 1 
^ have fought a* good fight, I have finished my 
^ dourse,^ I have kept the liitb : Henceforth there 
^ IS laidnpforme m crown^of righteousness": which 
*^ the Lmi^ the righteom Judge, sham, give tne aP 
^ thai day : and not to me only, but unto all ffaenv 
'^ also diat love his appearing.'^ ^^ I know in whoov 
^f I have believed ; and am pbrsuadbb that he i^ 
^^ able to keep that which I have committed to hin^ 
^ against that day.'! 

You will not be smrpriBed, afSter all this, to lean» 
that Socrates recommended divinition, and was ad- 
dicted to incominenee aind formcatioto. But it is 
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tiiiie for us to direct our attention to hb great dis^ 
ciple, Plato. I have already adverted to the en- 
couragement tfab philosopher gave to the habit of 
lying. He forther prescribes a community of wives 
in his commonwealth ; gives great liberties to incon-. 
tinency; allows, and in some cases prescribes, the 
exposing and destroying children, namely, the chil* 
dren of mothers older than forty years, or of fathers 
older than fifty-five ;(A) allows of drunkenness at the 
feasts of Bacchus, though not at other times ; and 
prescribes the worship of the stars, which, indeed, 
are the divinities he principally recommends to the 
people. He seems sometimes to hare believed in one 
Supreme God, but never thought it safe or proper to 
proclaim him to the vulgar;- on the contrary, he. 
directs them to follow the Delphian oracle, as the 
best guide in matters of religion. He held two 
principles of things, God and matter : but, accord* 
ing to him, the first and highest God was not con-« 
temed in the creation, nor is in the government of 
die world. Like his master, Socrates, he often as- 
aerts the doctrine of the transmigration of souls.- 
Sometimes he argues for the immortality of the soul,* 
on the ground of its pre-existence. He sometimes 
recommends the doctrine of future punishments as a* 
nost ancient and sacred tradition : yet at other times 

(A) PUto, Repablica^ lib, ▼. 
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he «s:pres9es himself in a manner tiiat seems not to 
admit of punishments in a future state ; and finds 
fgailt with such representations, as tending to alarm 
the people, and make them afraid of death. ^* All 
^^ those direful and terrible names (says he) respect- 
^ log the ghosts of the dead are to be legretted, 
^ which cause such as hear them to shudder and 
*^ tremble." And in his Cratylus he introduces So- 
crates as blaming those who represent Hades as a 
dftrk and gloomy abode, and derive the word from 
T^ itiiU, as if it were void of light ; but is rather 
for deriving it «if o t3 friinx ri- x«Xa uShfett^ from 
knowing all things good and beautiful. Here he 
manifestly excludes every thing from the notion of a 
future state that might be apt to create terror, and 
tiius leaves no room for future misery. 

Aaistotle, that great master of reasoning and 
of criticism, whose power was ^uc^h as to establish a* 
mental despotism which prevailed universally f6Y^ 
thousands of years, was childish enough in matters^ 
of religion to affirm most positively thai though there 
was one eternal first mover, yet the stars are also ivti€ 
eternal deities.(t) He likewbe drtiicd that providence' 
extends its care to things below the moon ; approves^ 
nay prescribes, the exposing and destroying sickly 
children^ encourages revenge, and speaks of meek*^ 

(0 Afkt. MeCapfayt. lUi, tfv. cap. 8J 

VOL. r. D 
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ntss as seeming to err by defect, <^ because tbe meek 
^< man b not apt to avenge bunself^ but ratber to 
«* forgive."(y) He varies in his doctrine with regard 
to future existence, and sometimes absolutely denies 
it, as in chapter 9, book iii, of the Nicomachian 
E^cs, where he asserts that '^ death is the most 
^ dreadful of all things, for that it is the end of our 
<^ existence : to him that is dead there seems nothing 
'< further to remain, whether good or evil." 

Having dwelt thus long upon the Greek philoso- 
phers, I. cannot dilate much upon tbe sentiments of 
those who wrote. in tbe Latin language. I siiall, 
however, select Cicero as a very fair specimen of 
those wbo flourished before the Christian sera. Now 
this great man, it is well known, would not allow 
that God created the matter out of which the uni- 
verse was made; and besides this, he commonly ex- 
pressed himself after tbe manner of the polytheists. 
In arguing for the existence of God, he leads the 
people to a plurality of deities ; and he asserts ex- 
pressly that the Dii majjorum gentium^ those that 
were accounted gods of the higher order, were taken 
fsom among men. Indeed he very much approves 
the custom of paying divfne honours to famous men, 
and regarding them as gods. (4) He argues excellently 
for the immortality of tbo soul in several parts of hi& 

(/) Ethic, ad Nicomach. lib. if. cap. 11. 
(k) Dtf Natura Dcbnim, lib. li. capl «4, 
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Ttrorks ; yet sometimesy in his letters to his firieiidi, 
represents death as putting an end to all sense of good' 
or evil. Thus, in an epistle to L. Mescinius, he 
says, death ought to be despised, or even wished for, 
because it will be void of all sense. *' Ptopterea 
*^ quod nullum sensum esset habitura/' And again, in 
an epistle to Torquatus, he comforts himself with 
this thought: < Whilst I shall exists I shall not be 
< troubled at any thing, since I have no fault with 
' which to charge myself; and if I shall not exist, I 
^ shall be deprived of all sense/ '' Nee enim dtim- 
<< ero, angar ulla re, cnm omni caream cvif^ ; et si 
'^ non ero, sensu omni carehoJ* He makes no use, at 
any time, of the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul for moral purposes^ either for supporting men 
under tlieir troubles^ or for stimulating them to the 
practice of virtue : and the notion of future punish* 
ments is absolutely rejected and derided by him. In 
his notorious oration for Aulus Cluentius, he speaks 
of the punishments of the wicked as silly fables^ 
and adds, '^ if these things are false, as all men 
^ understand them to be, what has deatii taken from 
^ him (that is, from Oppiahicus, ^a man whom 
Cicero himself represents as a monster of wicked- 
ness, guilty of the most atrocious murders, &e.) 
^ but a sense of painJ^ After all this you .will not 
be surprised at being told> that Cicero often com- 
mends and justifies suicideis and wacmly pleads for 

D 2 
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fpmicatio05 as having nothing blameahle in it, and as 
universally allowed and practised. 

I m^bt next proceed to speak of Pi^iht, who 
openly argues i^inst » future state ;(/) of Pjlutarch, 
vrho treats the fear of future punishment as vain and 
childish, and wrote his book of Isis and Osiris as an 
apology for the Pagan polytheism ; of Cato of 
Utica, who has been held up as ^' a perfect model 
*' of virtue/' but who lent his wife to Hortensius, was 
an habitual drankard,(m) and taught tod practised self 
murder ; and of Sbnbca, who pleads for suicide, 
justifies Cato's drunkenness, asserts that no man in 
his reason feats the gods, and contemns future pu- 
nishments as vain terrors invented by the poets : but 
a detailed account of their sentiments and opinions 
would, in all the main points, be so strictly similar 
to what I have related of the other wise men of an- 
tiquity, that i omit it rather than render this letter 
tautologous and tiresome. 

Before I terminate the present dbcussion, how- 
ever, I cannot avoid remarking that several of the 
headien philosophers, instead of being puffed up 
with vain ideas of the powers of their own under- 
standing when directed to religious and moral in- 
quiries (as most modern Deists are), frequently ac- 
Imowledged their own impotency and blindness. 

(I) Hilt. Ni»t. lib. Yii. cap. 55. 

(nf) Seneca, De TranquUUtate Antni, cap, alt.- 
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Thus Tully, aware of the little that human crea- 
tures can do of themselves, says expressly ' Nemo 
^ vir magnus sine aliquo afflatu divina unquam Aiir/ 
^* No man was ever tnily great without some dhi^n^ 
** tf^luence.^* And Plato (whether from the re- 
.ecdlection of the traditions he gathered while be wfife 
in Egypt, or whether 'twas 



." the dWtiiity tlttt iHrr^d within kitt/* 



I pretend not to determine,) concludes, (rt) that we 
cannot ki¥>w of ourselves what petition will be pleas-> 
ing to God, or what worship to pay Iiim ; but tliat it 
js necessary a lawgiver should be sent from heaven 
^ instruct us i and such a one he. did eiqsect : and 
*^X)i* says he, ^* how greatly do I desire to se< thut 
^^ man, and who he is V* N9y> be goes &rtber, and 
8ays(o) that this lawgiver must be .more than v¥«^^ 
&r, since every nature is governed by another natMne 
that is superior to it, as birds and beasts by man, he 
infers that this lawgiver, who was. to teach man what 
man could not know ly his own nature, must be of 
a nature superior to man, that is, of a divine nature* 
JBut, fiuther still, he gives in another place as lively 
fiL picture of the person, qualificatipns, life, and 
4eath, of this divine man, as if he had been ao 

(n) Alcibiad. ii. de Precat. 
(o) Dc L^gibus, lib. It. 
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qiiamted with the 53d chapter of Isaiah : forhesays(p) 
<< that this just person must be poor, and void itf all 
«* recommendations but that of virtue alone ; that 
^ a wicked world would not bear his instructions and 
<« reproof; and therefore within three or four years 
<< after he began to preach, he should be persecuted^ 
" imprisoned, scourged, and at last put to death/' 

I have now, my dear Friend, presented you with 
a summary of the most strildng opinions of the an- 
cient Legislators, Poets, and Philosophers, with re- 
gard to Superior Beings, to human conduct, and « 
future state : if it be asked, what is the tendency ot 
fte sentiments of any one philosopher, or of the 
aggregate of them, to elevate the conceptions in 
respect of Deity, to purify the afiectk>ns, to humanise 
the heart, to amend the conduct ? the rqply is lament- 
ably ohvUms— nothing. What prmciple ki theok)gy, 
or what rule in morab, has any one of them, or 
have all of them, indubitably established? How 
many of the doctrines of what is now called Naturid 
Religion did any of them hcdd ? The four great pro- 
positions which the modems almost universally con- 
cede to Natural Religion, as integral partift of it, are, 
« 1st. That there is one God. 2dly. That God is 
" nothing of those things which we see. 3dly. That 
<' God takes caie of all things below, and governs 

(p) De Republica, i. iJ. 
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<< all the world. 4thly. Tliat he alone is the greflt 
^ Creator of all things out of himself/' Now they 
are incontrovertible {acts, which cannot be too deeply 
engraven upon the mind, that none of the greatest 
wid wisest men among the Greeks, and Romans, 
held aU these pro(K)6itions, and that very few held 
any of them firmly; that before the Christian ieni 
no people in the world believed these propositions 
but the Jews ; and that they did not discover them^ 
but received them by divine Revelation, in the basis 
of the first four precepts of the decalogue. Let also 
the idolizers of the powers of reason, in the develope- 
ment of religious truths, have it equally impressed 
upon their minds, that none of the heathen piiiloso- 
phecs attempted a solution to the question, ^ How 
*^ shall a sinner appear before the God whose laws he 
'^ has broken?" and that none of them made even a 
remote approximation to that simple, comprehensive, 
and admirable rule of moral conduct, ^' Do unto 
*^ others as you would they should do unto you :" and 
then, I trust, they will be constrained ^to acknowledge 
that the Apostle of the Gentiles was not indulging a 
flight of enthusiasm, but was simply urged forward 
by the force of truth, when he broke out into the 
triumphant exclamation — " Where is the wise? 
** where is the scribe ? where is the disputer of this 
^* world ? Hath not God made foolish the wisdom 0£ 
^^ this world ? For after that in the wisdom of God 
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the world by wisdom knew not God^ it pleated ^ 
God by the fixrfishness of preaching to save them 
^ that beUeve V\q) 

I remain^ 

Dear Sir^ 

Youths truly. 



P. S. You willy perhaps^ be surprised that I haire 
not in this letter taken any notice ctf Zoroaster, of 
whom muiy Deists have so much to tell. I have 
omitted all recital of his supposed opinions <br two 
reasons : 1st. Dr. Hyde has shown^ in his treatise 
De Religione veterum Ptemurumi that Zoroaster had 
been a disciple of one of the Jewish pxjphets : andj 
9d\j. all the writbgs that we aseribed to this phMo^ 
sq>her^ are unqaestunuAhf spurious, 

(S) 1 Corinthians, i. 80^ 21. 
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LETTER IV. 

On the Prolability that there should be Mysteries in 

a Revealed Rdigicn. 

YOUR deistical friends, my dear Sir, seem de* 
tenpined to contend zealously for every inch of 
ground before ^y yield it. But this is not to be re- 
gretted ; for our future progress will be &cilitated 
in proportion to the number of obstacles that are 
completely removed at the outset of our inquiry* 
When they tell you they will believe nothing that 
they cannot comprehend, and that the Scriptures are 
unworthy of credit, because they abound in myste- 
ries, they adopt the language of unbelievers in all 
ages. But these declarations prove that they have 
never correctly investigated the power and office of 
reason in matters of religion, and at the same time 
run counter to their whole plan of conduct in rela- 
tion to all except religious subjects : for who is there 
Aat does ^ot believe numerous fiicts which are ut- 
terly incomprehensible ; and reduce principles into' 
practice, Which are beyond,- though not repugnant 
to^ reason ? v 

' It is, indeed, in a neglect of the essential distinc- 
tioH between what b above .reason, and what is con- 

p 5 ■ 
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tnarj to it, that the dhijeeAaa now under oonsidem- 
tion is founded. Yet surely nothmg can be more 
obvious than that many thmgs, beyond the scope of 
our intellectual powers, may nevertheless be perfeedy 
true; When we were chQdren, several matters were 
to us entirely incomprehenable, which have now 
sunk into the simplest,' and lowest, and plainest ele- 
ments of our knowledge. We were then learners ; 
docility became us ; and we were highly reprehensi- 
ble if we set up our puny understandings against that 
of our tutors. Now, in the bestowal of a nevelation, 
the principle is assumed that men are in a state of 
pupilage* The God of infinite wisdom condescends 
|o be their teacher ; and it therefore belioves them, on 
such an occasion, \o employ their reason solely for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether what is present- 
ed to them be really the word of God, Jind then to 
resign their understandings whoUy to the adoption of 
the truths with which they are &voured. This is 
emsistent with what is prescribed by that great {^i- 
losopher Lord Bacon, who directs that reason be em- 
ployed in studying 9 Holy mysteries, with this cau- 
<< tion, that the mind for its module be dilated to the 
^ amplitude of the mysteries $ and not the mysteries 
^ be straitened and girt into the narrow compass 
^ of the mind.'' He says again, in his Advancement 
of Learning, *^ We ought not to attempt to draw 
^ down^ or submit the mysteries of God to our rear 
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^ son ; iMit, on the ' contnury, to rabe and advance 
^our reason to the divine truth. In this part of 
*f knowledge^ touchiag divine philosc^y, I am so 
*y fast from noting any deficiency, th^t I rather note 
^ an excess whereto I have digressed, because of the 
^ extreme prejudice which. both religion and philo- 
^ sopby have received from being commixed together ^ 
^' as that which will undoubtedly make an heretical 
^ religion and a fabulous philosophy." And again^ 
^ As to seek I^vinity in Philosc^y, is as if you 
^ would seek the living amongst the dead ; so, on the 
f< other hand» to seek Phik)6ophy in Divinity, is all 
<< one as to seek the dead amongst the living." Last- 
ly, that I may not tire you with quotations, f^ Tlte 
*^ prerogative of God comprehends the whole man. 
^ Wh^^by, as we are to obey GocTs law^ though we- 
^ find a reluctimce in our wUl \ so we are to believe 
" his word, though we find a reluctance in our rea* 
^ son: for, if we believe only that which is agreeable 
^unioour reason^ we give assent to the matter , not 
^ to the author, which is no more tiian we would do 
^ towards a discredited witness." 

Mighty as is the authority of Lord Bacon, I do 
not shelter myself under it for the purpose of avoid- 
ing the djfiicussion \ but merely in order to.show that 
this great father of the inductive pliilosopfay saw, not 
Only the propriety, but the advantage of subjecting 
bis gigantic intellect to ^vine instniction. Nor was 
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Alls the ooDsequence of aflfected humility^ bttt of ttaf 
knowledge of the actual situation of man. He tkat 
19 shut up in a close place, and can only peep throogh 
crevices,^— or who stands in a valley and has Us pcos* 
pect intercepted,— or who is encompassed with fbgsr 
that render all surrounding objects obscure, — ^would' 
be overwhelmed with contempt if he set at nought 
the superior information of diose who had beheld the 
same things from an eminence, and through a trans- 
hicent atmosphere : yet such is the folly of him who 
will not jBiicfpt what extends beyond his previous* 
knowledge. Beneath omniscience there are innu* 
merable forms of intelligence, in the lowest of wliich' 
man seems to be placed, byt one step above '^ the 
*^ beasts that perish :" hence his mind has a pitch' 
beyond which it cannot soar without extraneous aid ; 
and things clearly intelligible to move noble crea-' 
tures, moving in a higher sphere, may be dark and in- 
explicable to^him : and shall he despise smd deny the 
truth of jacts revealed to him by the Fountain of all' 
Intelligence, because he cannot comprehend them?* 
Is It not an established axiom, that '^ that which mtfjr 
<^ be comprehended is less than the hands that grasp 
^^ it 'y that which may be valued is less than the 
^ senses which rate it ?*'(r) • VVhy then should this 

axiom be annulled, and any thing be rejected as \\n^ 

• 

(r) Tertnl, ApoK 17. 
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imt, because it cannot be reduced witbin tHe narrow 
dimenrions df a human intdlect? 

I ahall not, hoirever, rest satisfied with this gene-* 
tdlmode of ai^gumeiitation :. but, since the subject ir 
one in which mistalEes are very prevalent, shall de-^ 
somd mto particulars, and detnonstrate that those 
who withhold their assent from any of tbe^ proposi-^* 
tions of Revealed Religion because they are incom- 
prehensible, act upon a principle which, if they: 
adcpted in other matten, would lead them to the 
most unbounded and incurable sceptieinn. This will' 
be effected if I can show that, in Natural Religionj 
in many branches <rf Natural Philosophy, and in se** 
yeral parts of pure and mixed mathematics, there are 
numerous incontrovertible propositions^ which are,* 
notwithstanifing, incompreliensible. 

Many things are now classed under the irrefraga* 
aible truths of Natural Religion, wliich are ^till fat 
beyond our utmost comprehension. Such are God's* 
lieoessary subsistence, his production of things from, 
nothing, his ever acdng but never changing, his pre*' 
sdence vidthout necessitation of events, his immen- 
sity without extension, his eternity without succes- 
sion : all of which are evidently out of our mental 
grasp, because inite minds cannot measure infinite 
subjects, and because the Supreme Being has not 
seen fit to communicate to us in our present state 
the faculty of knowing all things that are intelligible. 
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Take God's eternity^ for example. Suppose a peison 
is disposed to cavil at this great truth, he may ask, 
<' what maxim is less controvertible than this, that 
^ nothing can take place without cause V and i^in^ 
^ what can be more staggering to reason, than that 
'' a being should exist without a be|^nning, without 
*^a cause?" If it were replied, thjit God is the 
cause of his own existence, it would be ooly such a* 
multiplication of words as would render the subject 
still more obscure : for the objector might say, ^ H 
^ you mean dus explanation to remove the diffieidty^ 
^ it mtist imply these palpable and impious absordi- 
'< ties ; that the Supreme JSeing once did not exist, 
^ and yet, before he existed, operated to produce his 
''own existence/' Here there are great and acr 
knowledged dii&culties: .yet, commence your rea*> 
aoning in another directioii, and you establish the 
disputed position notwithstanding. Deduce frona 
your own existence, and that of the universe, tho 
necessity of the existence of a Crei^or ; and you wiU 
soon perceive that the argument is direct, and that it 
necessarily leads you to conclude that a Being musi 
have existed for ever, withoutbegioning, and whbout 
cause; because, if something have not existed from 
eternity, the things which now are must have arisen 
from nothing, and without any producing cause. 
Yet observe, and this is th^ point to which I would 
particularly draw your attention^ that though thiii 
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tnuB of argumentation firmly establnbcs the truth hi 
question^ it does not remove or diminish one of the 
difficulties with which it was ori^nally surrounded. 
You see tliat it is an irrefragable tnjth ; but you are 
still incapable of comprehending, much less of elu« 
cidating, the mode of the hot. It is obvious, how* 
ever, and it was for this the example was adduced^ 
that what our reason is incapable of comprehending^ 
and what one train of argument may induce us to 
reject, another process of reasoning may establish as 
an indisputable and necessary truth, even while the 
original difficulties remain imdiminished and uo* 
touched. 

Let us now pass from the truths of Natural Ileli<« 
gion to the topics of Natural Philosophy, where you 
will find, or where indeed you know, and only re* 
qinre to be reminded of it, that almost all our know- 
ledge of the universe, its laws, and its phenomena, 
is but a collection and classification of circumstances 
et fact, with the consequences resulting from them ; 
some of which lie nearer, and others more remote 
from view : we may ascertain relations and depend- 
encies, and can often predict what will occur in par- 
ticular connections ; but we know next to nothing of 
things in themselves, nor can we penetrate into their 
real, and sometimes not even into their proximate^ 
causes. 

Philosophers and chemists have made very extra* 

12 
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Ofduuuy discofteAe$ respecting tbe varioas 8ol:9eots*of 
their researohesy have in many cases determined the 
limb of their operation^ and can frequently predict 
with perfect confidence what ^phenomena will occur 
under certain circumstances. They have d«non-» 
strated, for example, that the planetary motions art 
so regulated, that the squares of the thnes, in which 
the planets levolte about the focal luminary, arie al- 
ways proportional to the cubes of their mean dis- 
tances from that body ;-*-that electric and magnetic 
attractions are inversely as the squares of the dis- 
tances; — that within certain limits the expansive 
force of gaseous substances is as the force of com- 
pression to which they are subjected ; — that, at cerf- 
tain determinate temperatures, many sdids become 
liquid, and liquids are transformed into aeriform 
fluids, &:c. : and these points are so incontrovertibly 
established, that no man of competent uncierstanding 
ean possibly refuse his assent to them, though this 
conviction must be yielded previously to his receiving 
any satisfactory information as to the. real nature of 
the things to which these propositions relate. FoT;^ 
suppose a student were obstinately to suspend his as* 
sent till he received satis&ctory answers to the fol- 
lowing string of queries, it would inevitably fol- 
low,* that he must remain perpetually ignorant of al- 
most every useful truth in these sciences. What is 
the cause of the attraction of gravitation^ of cobeaon> 
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of electricity, of magnetisiDi of cdegcltdoii^ of 
tfaawing ? How are the constituent gases of the at- 
mosphere intenniiigled'? What is calorie) Ron 
what does the essential distinctioft between solids and 
liquids^ and that 'between liquids and aeriform fluids, 
arise ? In reply to these and a hundred such inqui- 
ries, the quierist obtains nothing but words in current 
payment. Suppose, for examfde, with rq^ard to 
evaporation^ he inquires, ^^ bow is water tidben up 
^ and retained in the atmosphere ?'* It cannot be ift 
the state of vapour, it is said, because the pressure it 
too great : there niust, thevefore, be a true chenu* 
cat solution. But whed: we consider that the surface 
of water is^subject to a pressure e^al to that of SO" 
iiKJkea of mercoiy, and that, besides this pressure, 
&ere kr a s^ible affinity l^tween the partieUs of 
water Aemselves ; how doe^ the insensible ^&£ty 
of ihe atmosphere for wMer overcome bofli these 
poivvrs ? How doies vapour,* which ascends with an 
elastic force of only half an ihch of mercury, detach 
itself from watier, when it has the weight of SO inched 
of mercury to oppose its ascent ? This difficulty ap- 
plies nearly the saiij^e to all theories of the solution* 
of water in air ; and it is therefore of consequence 
for every one, let him adopt what opinion he may, ti> 
remove it. Chemical solution but very ill explains 
it ; and, indeed, the best chemical philosophers ac* 
knowledge that they have not, as yet, any theory of 
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craporatioD which k eran phmiblet evapomtbn is 
then, at present; incomprehemiUe; yet no man iu 
his senses attempts to deny that evaporation is ^per-i- 
petually taking place. 

Allow me next to proceed to a bmncb of know^>- 
ledge in which OfHoions and thcdries are not! daily 
fluctuating, as are those in chemistry, I mean die 
mixed mathemattcal science of mechanics. This 
science is conversant aboot ybrce, matter ^ timej vnow 
/ijOfi, space. Each of these has been the cause of 
the most elaborate disquisitions^ an4 of the most 
violent disputes. Let it be asked, what h/eroeP 
If the answerer be candid his reply will bie '^ I cannot 
^ tdl, so as to satisfy every inqnirer, or so as to 
^ enter into the essence of the thing.'^ Af^m^ 
what is fMtter f *^l cannot tell/' ; What is time f 
*^ I ouinot tell/' What is motion P ^^I cannot tdl }*^ 
What is space P ^l cannot tell/' Here, then, is a 
acience, the professed object of which b to d^erastoe 
the mutual relations, dqiendencies, and changes of 
quantities, with the real nature of all of which we 
are unacquainted ; and in which the professed object 
is, notwithstanding, eiFected. We have certain 
knowledge respecting subjects of which in themselves 
we have no knowledge ;•— demonstrated, irrefragable 
propositions, respecting the relatums of things, which 
in ihemselves elude the most acute' investigatioDS, 
The reason of this I shall attempt to ussign^ by and 
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by. Bat before I proceed iiirtlierf I most requesC 
that you will acquit me ot asty iotentioD to depreciate 
the sciences : on the contrary, they fiumish me with 
daily delist ; I know their valacy and am in some 
measure^ I hope, able to appredace their utility, t 
am also happy to affirm tliat in the physical sciences^ 
and especially that to which our attention is now 
directed^ very much has been accomplished. Yet I 
aaay ehallenge the wisest philosopher to demonstrate, 
fiom unexceptionable principles, and by just aigu- 
ment, what will be ^the effect of one particle of 
mntfTT in motion^ meeting with, another at rest, on 
the supposition that these two particles constituted 
ail the wuUter in the universe. The iaet of the com* 
munieation of modem from one body to another is 
as iniezplioable as the ocmiaiunication of divine in- 
fluences. How, then, can the former be admitted 
widi any iace, while the latter is denied solely on the 
gsonad of its incomprehensibility ? We know no« 
thing cifwce any more than we do (tf gfocB, except 
by their effects. There. are questions, doubts, per- 
plexities, diq>utes, divenities of opinion, about the 
one as well as about the other. Ought we not, 
therefore, by a parity of reason to conclude, that 
there may be several true and highly useful proposi- 
tions about the ktter as well as about the former } 
Nay, I will venture to go farther, and affirm, that 
the preponderance of argument is in fovour of the 
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proporidoBB of the' tbeologifttt* For^ wMle force, 
tiine^ moticti^ &c* are aivowedfy ranstkuent pitfts of 
il deuMDkimble sciefioe^ and ougbt^ therefore^ to be 
presented in a fuU bkte of lights tlie obscim paitti 
t>roposed for <mr assent ib the Senptmtdfiaemfmvedfy 
mysterious. Itiiey ane not exlubked to be perfectfc^ 
understood^ but lo be beUe^ed* Tkey cffimo/ be 
Explained without ceaskig to be what.they;a»^x ioF 
the esqplanation of a mysteiy is^ as Dr* Young^bais 
long ago jreniarked^ its destmctibn* Tbey eaitnot be 
tendered obvious without being made mean :• for ft 
clear idea ii only another name >for alitih ideau 
Obscurities/ however^ ale feh as ineumbmoees t» 
any systein df philosophy ; while mysteries are orni^ 
snents of tie Christian system, and tests ol tbe 
Iiiiimisty aind fidth of ks votaries^ ^ So &kkj M'tlm 
rejectors of ioeomf(re^nsibles.aeted con^isteiitly mA 
dieir own principlesy th^ should rather throw siside 
idl philosopbical theories in which iobsciiritiaa. m^ 
loond, and exist as defectSj than the system of Be^ 
Tealed Religion^ in which they enter as essential 
parts of " that mystery of godliness "' in which the 
Apostles gloried. * 

But perhaps I may be teld that although things- 
which are incomprehensible occur in our physical 
and mixed inquiries, they have no place in ^^ pure 
^ mathematics, where all is not only demonstrable^ 
^^ but intelMgihle/' This, again^ is an assertion 
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which I cmnot admit; and for the denial of which 
I shall beg leave to produce my reasons^ as this will 
I apiM*ehend make still more in favour of my general 
aigument. Now^ here it is known geometricians can 
demonstrate that there are curves which approach 
continually to some fixed right-line^ without the 
possibility of ever meeting it. Such, for example,^ 
are hjrperbola?, which continually approach . towards 
iheir asymptotes, but cannot possibly meet them, 
unless an ass^^ble finite space can become equal to 
nothing. Such, again, are conchoids, which con- 
tinually approach to their directrices, yet can never 
meet them, unless a certain point can be 1)oth be* 
yond and in contact with a given line at the same 
moment. Mathematicians can also demonstrate that 
an infinite space may, by its rotation, generate a 
solid ofjlnite capacity ; as is the case with the ^lid, 
formed by the rotation of a Logarithmic curve of 
infinite length upon its axis, or that formed by the 
rotation of an Apollonian hyperbola upon its asymp- 
tote. They can also show in numerous instances that 
a irariable space shall be continually augmenting, and 
yet never become equal to a certain finite quantity : 
and th^y frequently make transformations with great 
fiicility and neatness, by means of expressions to 
which no definite ideas can be attached. Can we, 
for example, obtain any clear comprehension, or 
indeed any notion at all, of th*e vahie of a powex 
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whose exponent is an acknowledged ima^ntiy quan-> 
tity^ as Xa/ — I ? Can we, in like manner, obtain 
any distinct idea of a series constituted of an infimie 
number of terms? In each case die answer, I am 
eonvinced, must be in the negative. Yet the science, 
in which these and numerous other incomprehensibles 
occur, is called MathesiSf thb disciplinb, because 
of its incomparable superiority to odier studies in 
evidence and certainty, and, therefore, its smgukr 
adaptation to discipline the mind. And this, not* 
withstanding these mysteries (for are they not such ?) 
is the science, says the eloquent and profound Dr. 
Barrow, ** which efiectually exercises, hot vainly 
'^ deludes, nor vexatiously torments, studious minds 
** with obscure subtleties, perplexed difficulties, or 
** contentious disquisitions ; which ovi?rcomes without 
" opposition, triumphs without pomp, compels with- 
'^ out force, and rules absolutely without any loss of 
** liberty ; which does not privately overreach a weak 
*' faith, but openly assaults an armed 'reason, obtaina 
*^ a total victory, and puts on inevitable chains.'^ 
How does it happen, now, that wlien* the investiga- 
tion is bent towards objects which cannot be com- 
prehended, the mind arrives at that in which it 
acquiesces as certainly^ and rests satisfied ? It is not, 
manifestly, because we have a distinct perception of 
the nature of the objects of the inquiry (for that is 
precluded by the supposition, and, indeed, by the 
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preceding statement) ; but because we have such a 
distinct perception of tlie rekuian those objects bear 
one toward another^ and can assign positively, with- 
out danger of error, the exact relation as to identity 
or diversity of the quantities before us, at every step 
of the process. Mathematics is not the science wirich 
enables m to ascertain the nature of things in thein« 
selves ; — for that, alas ! is not a' science which can 
be learned in our present imperfect condition, where 
we see *' through a glass darkly ;'* — but the science 
of quantity as measurable, that is, as comparable : 
and it is obvious, tliat we can compare quantities sa- 
tisfactorily in some respects, while we know nothing 
of them in others. Thus, we can demonstrate, that 
any two sides of a plane triangle are, together, 
greater than the third, by showing that angles, of 
whose absolute magnitude we know nothingy are one 
greater than the other ; and then inferring the truth 
of the proposition, from the previously demonstrated 
proposition, that the greater angle in a triangle is 
subtended by the greater side. Again, we cannot 
possibly kTHHu all the terms of the infinite series 

+ - + — — , &c. m tnfin. 

a a* a* a^ a' 

because such knowledge implies a contradiction : nei- 
ther can we know all the terms of the infinite series 

1 a ^ a^ a^ ^ a* 

c c* c^ c* c^ 
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yet we can diow that these series are equal. For we 
ean demonstrate that the first series is an expanded 

function, standing with the quantity in the 

relation of equality : we can likewise demonstrate^ 
that the second series bears the relation of equality. 

with the quantity ■ : and although we can have 
but a vague idea even of the quantities ■ ■ and 

■■ ■ ' ^ while a and c stand as general representatives 

of any quantities; yet those fractions must neces- 
sarily be equals and thence we infer the like equality 
between the sums of the two infinite scries. In a si- 
milar manner, we can have no clear conception of 
the nature of the quantities -• — a, V — i> &e. ; 

yet we are as certain that V— « *= V— h x V/ r"> 

as that 20 + SO ss 50; since we can demonstrate 
that equality subsbts in the former expression as 
completely as we can in the latter, both being refer- 
able to an intuitive truth. Every mathematicifin can 
demonstrate strictly that tlie • conclusions he obtains 
by means of these quantities, though he cannot com- 
prehend them in themselves, must necessarily be 
traet he therefore acts wisely when he uses them, 
since they facilitate his inquiries ; and knowing that 
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dieir relations are real, he is satbfied, because it it 
only in those relations that he is interested. 

To you, my friend, who are so conversant with 
mathematical subjects, this enumeration of panicu** 
lars would be perfectly unnecessary, were it not in 
order to recommend that similar principles to tho^ 
which I have here traced be adopted, when relig'mis 
topics are under investigation. We cannot com- 
prehend the nature of an infinite series, so fai* as 
that nature depends upon an acquaintance with each 
term ; but we krunv the relation which subsists be- 
tween it and the radix from which it is expanded : 
we cannot comprehend the nature of the impossible 
quantities >/ — fl, \/ -^ h, &c.; but we knenv their 
relation to^ne another, and to other algebraic quan- 
tities. In like manner (though I should scarcely 
presume to state such a comparison, but for the im- 
portant practical inference which it furnishes), we 
cannot, with our limited faculties, comprehend the 
infinite perfections of the Supreme Being, or recon- 
cile his different attributes, so as to see distinctly 
how ^^ mercy and peace are inet together, righteous- 
^^ ness and trlith have embraced each other ;'' or 
liow the Majestic Governor of the universe can be 
every where present, yet not exclude other beings ; 
but we know, or at; least may know (if we do not 
despise and reject the information grack>usly vouch^ 
Wecf to us by the God of truth)^ his relatioa to us, 

TOL. I, E 
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iis our Father, our Guide, and ottr Judge.* — ^We can- 
not comprehend the nature of the Messiah, as re- 
vealed to us in his twofold character of " the Son of 
^« God," and the " Man Christ Jesus ;" but we 
know the relation in which he stands to us as the 
Mediator of the New Covenant, and as he '^ who 
^ Mras wounded for our transgressions, who was bruls- 
*' ed for our iniquities, and by whose stripes tve are 
** healed :" — Again, we cannot comprehend, per- 
haps, why the introduction of moral evil should be 
permitted by him ^^ who hateth iniquity ;" but we 
know, in relation to ourselves, that he hath provided 
a way for our escape from the punishment due to 
sin (which way if we lose, the fault is entirely our 
©wn), — and therefore, though we cannot compre- 
hend and explain it so as to silence all cavillers, yet 
We have abundant reason to '^ glory in the mystery 
** of Reconciliation." By pursuing this current of 
reflection farther, and running oyer the general prin- 
ciplesof other branches, of mathematical, chemical, 
4ihd metaphysical science, than I have here adverted 
to, you will still find, I am persuaded, that the re- 
sult of the inquiry will come in aid of our religious 
belief, by showing that the difficulties attending 
Christianity are of the same kind (and probably 
should be referred to the same cause, the weakness 
of our faculties), as those which envelope all the 
fundamental prtnv^es of knowledge. 
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Philosophers, notwithstanding all these difficul- 
ties, recommend the cultivation and diffusion of the 
sciences, hecause of their tendency to sharpen the 
intellectual feculties of man, and to meliorate his 
condition in society. With how much greater rea- 
son and earnestness, then, should Christians recom- 
mend the dissemination and adoption of ^^ pure and 
'^ unde&led reUgion," considering its direct tendency 
to enlarge the understanding^ and yet fill it with the 
.contemplation of Deity, to purify and harmonise 
.the passions, to refine the moral sense, to qualify 
and strengthen for every function in life, to sustain 
under the pressure of affliction, to afford consolation 
Jn sickness, and enable us to triumph in death ! 
What other science can make even a pretension to 
dethrone oppression, to abolish slavery, to exclude 
.war, to extirpate fraud, to banish violence, to re- 
.vive the withered blossoms of Paradise ? Such are 
the pretensions and the blessings of Genuine Chris- 
tianity 5 and wherever Genuine Christianity prevails, 
.there are they experienced. Thus it accomplishes 
its promises on earth, where alone it has enemies ; it 
will therefore accomplish them in Heaven, where its 
friends reign. Here, indeed, its advocAte must be 
reduced to silence \ for how shall he display the 
meaning of its celestial promises ! how describe dig- 
nity so vast, or picture glory so brilliant ! How shall 
language delineate what mind cannot imagine 1 and 

b2 
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where is that mind, among puny and ephemeraT 
creatures, that can penetrate the thick obscure, that 
can describe the light of Perfect Knowledge, that 
can feel the glow of Perfect Love, that can breathe, 
the air of Perfect Happiness? 

Let it not, however, be forgotten, that though 
some of the truths revealed in Scripture are mysteri- 
ous, and the '^ eternal weight of glory" it prombe» 
too vast for us to estimate ; yet the tendency of the 
most exalted of its mysteries, and the most exqui- 
site of its promises, is practiail. If we cannot ex- 
plain the influences of the Spirit, for example, happy 
will it be for us, nevertheless, if we experience, that 
« t\\e^ fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, long- 
« suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
« temperance." If we cannot comprehend ail that 
we read in the Sacred Pages, let us, notwithstand- 
ing, submit, adore, and profit by them ; recollect- 
ing, that " the sublimest truths, and the profoundest 
"mysteries of religion, are as level, perhaps, to the 
'< capacities of the meanest as of the highest hu^ 
« man intellect. By neither are they to be fully 
^< fathomed. By both they may be easily bbi-ieved, 
« (m the sure testimony of Divine Revelation. ^ As 
« simple and important facts which connect time 
^< with eternity, and heaven with earth, they belong 
« equally to men of everj' order, and are directly 
« calculated to produce those emotions of awe and 
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^^ reverence, of faith and hope, and reliance on the 
** Divine presence, providence, justice, and benevo- 
*^ lence, of which the consequences must be in the 
^ highest degree moral/' (/) 

Believe me, &c. 



'8 



LETfER V. 

On the Genuineness and Authenticity of the 

Scriptures. 

HAVING endeavoured, in my preceding letters^ 
to point out the absurdity of deism, — ^the necessity 
of Revelation, especially as manifested by the defec- 
tiveness of all the discoveries of the ancient philo- 
sophers in respect of morals and theology, — and to 
fihow that mysterious and incomprehensible tilings 
occur in every branch of knowledge; I shall now 
proceed to an examination of that collection of writ- 
ings which the majority of Christians in all ages 
have considered as coming from God, and revered as 
constituting that system of Revealed Religion by 
which our conduct should be regulated, and on 
which should be founded our hopes and fears of 
*^ future bliss or future woe." 

The Bible is not to be contemplated as one book, 
but as a collection of several, composed at different 
times, by different persons, and in different places. 
It is a collection of writings, partly historical, partly 
prophetical, partly didactic, composed some pre- 
viously, some subsequently, to an important event, 
adverted to in most of them^ billed ^^ the coming of 
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*^ the Messiah:" an event which is generally de- 
scribed as having a remarkable tendency to enhance 
the glory of God, and the happiness of man. Now, 
to believe the Christian Religion is to believe thsA 
Moses and the Prophets, Christ and his Apostles, 
were what they were described to be in these books ; 
that is, were endued with divine authority, that they 
had a commission from God to act and teach as they 
did, and that He will verify their declarations con- 
cerning future things, and especially those concerning 
a future /j/e, by the event ; — it is to receive the 
Scriptures as our rule of life, as the foundation of 
our hopes and fears. Such a belief, that it may b^ 
opemiive^ must have a substantial basis: and so 
varied and persuasive are the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, that every man, whether his intellectual 
Acuities are weak or strong, have been little or much 
cultivated, may obtain evidence suited to his cir- 
cumstances. He who cannot enter into elaborate 
disquisitions concerning the credibility of the Scri{)- 
tures, has other and often stronger grounds of faith. 
He may see the provisbn which the Bible makes for 
the restoration of man to happiness to be precisely 
such as his own necessities require : he may see that 
the purity of its commands has a wonderful tendency 
ito elevate the nature of man, and to produce uni* 
versal felicity ; he may experience that actual change 
4>{ heart and life which the gospel promises to all 
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sincere believers; and then, as die Apostle ex« 
presses it, " He that believeth on the Son of God, 
" hath the witness in himself,'*{v) a witness that may 
grow and triamph under the decay of the mentid 
faculties, the anguish of a sick-bed, and the agonies 
of death. But the evidence of which 1 now intend 
principally to speak, is that deducible from a more 
critical examination of the Bible itself, and from 
collateral testimony drawn from historic and other 
indisputable sources. 

Now any candid and reflecting person, when he 
first directs his attention to this wonderful Voluitie, 
and notices the awful, authoritative, and momentous 
language which is often assumed in it, will be natu- 
rally impelled to inquire, Is this book what it pro- 
fesses to be, the Word of God ? Were its various 
authors instructed by God to relate the histories, 
state the doctrines, enforce the precepts, predict the 
€vents, which are the subjects of their respective 
books ? Were they ** holy men of God, who spake 
^* as they were moved by the Holy Ghost," or were 
they impostors ? Or, to reduce these inquiries into a 
methodical form, it will be asked generally, Ai« the 
Books of the Old and New Testament (excluding 
those which are avowedly apocryphal) genuine ? Are 
4hey authentic ? Are they inspired ? Here nothing is 

,(v} l^ohn, .▼. 10. 
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Asked tliat is taiitologous, nothing that is superfluous. 
For a book may be genuine that is not authentic : a 
book may be authentic that is not genuine : and 
many are both genuine and authentic which are not 
inspired. The history of Sir Charles Grandison, for 
example^ is genuine, being indeed written by Richard- 
son, the author whose name, it bears ; but it is not 
autlientic, being a mere effort of that ingenious 
writer's invention in the production of fictions. The 
account of Lord Anson's Voyages, again, is an 
authentic book, the information being supplied by 
lord Anson himself to the author ; but it is not 
genuine, for the real author was Benjamin Robins^ 
the mathematician, and not Walters, whose name is 
appejided .to it. Hayley's Memoirs of the Life of 
Cowper, are both genuine and authentic ; they were 
written by Mr. Hayley, and the information they 
contain was deduced from the best authority. The 
same may be said of many other works, which, not- 
withstanding, lay no claims to the character of being 
inspired. Tliese three characteristics of genuineness, 
authenticity, and inspiration^ meet no where hut ii^ 
the books which constitute the Old and New Testa-* 
ment. In order to .establish this position, I sli^tll 
jiow attend to the qualities of genuineness and au- 
thenticity, which will furnish ample employment fo.r 
>the pre&ent letter ; and shall consider that of inspita* 
^on in a subsequent part of the series. 

:e.5 
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Here I shall first present yoa with ihlree genefal 
;^6po8)tions on the genuineness of Scripttir^^ taken 
principally from an ingenious philosopher of the last 
eentury;(ei/) and then subjoin some such particuto 
considerations as must, I think, in conjunction with 
those propositions, Remove all doubt from every 
x^andid mind. 

L The Genuineness of the Scriptures proves the 
iTruth of the principal Facts contained in them. 

For, First, it is very rare to meet with any genuine 
writings professing to be real history, in which the 
principal facts are not true ; unless where both the 
motives which engaged the author to falsify, and the 
^circumstances which gave some plausibility to the 
Action, ire apparent ; neither of which can be al- 
leged in the present case with any colour of reason- 
Where the writer of a history appears to the world 
its such, not only his moral sense, but his regard to 
Iris character and his interest, are strong motives not 
to falsify in notorious matters: he must, therefore, 
have stronger motives from the opposite quarter, and 
ils6 a favourable conjuncture of eircumstsmces before 
iie can attempt this. 

Secondly, As tills is rare in general, so it is much 
iriore rare where the writer treats of things which 
Siappeiied in his own time, and under his own cog^ 
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namoce or direction^ and communicates his historjr 
to persons under the same circumstances. All which 
may be said of the writers of tlie Scripture History. 
Tliat this and the following arguments may be 
applied with more ease and perspicuity, I shall here, 
in one yiew, refer the books of the Old and New 
Testaments to their proper authors. It is assumed^ 
then, that the Pentateuch consists of the writings 
of Moses, put together by Samuel, with a very few 
additions; that the bodes of Joshua and Judgbs 
9verej in like manner, collected by him; and th^ 
book of Ruth, with the first part of the book of 
Samuel, written by him ; that the latter part of the 
£rst book of Samuel, and the second book, were 
written hy the prophets who succeeded Samtiel, pro- 
hab\y Nathan and Gad; that the books of Kings 
and Chronicles are extracts from the records of 
^he succeeding prophets concerning their own times, 
jind from the public genealogical tables, made by 
E2sra ; that the books of Ezra and Nehemiah are 
^collections of like records, some written by E2^a 
:flnd Nehemiahy and some by their predecessors ; that 
the book of Esther was written by some eminent 
.Jew, in or near the times of the transactions there 
i«corded, perhaps Mordecai, — though some conjec- 
ture it was E,9sra ; the book of Job by a Jew, pro^ 
^aUy by Moses \ the Psalms by David, Asaph, 
jM$ses, and othec pious jpecsons^ the hooks 4si Pro* 
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TBBBs and the Canticlbs by Solomon; the book 
of EccLESiASTBs by Solomon, towards the close of his 
life^ when distress and anguish had reclaimed him 
Drom idolatry; the Prophbcibs by the prophets 
whose names they bear; and the books of the Nbw 
Tbstambnt by the persons to whom they are usually 
ascribed. There are many internal evidences, and^ 
in the case of the New Testament, many external 
ones too (which will be touched upon as we proceed), 
by which these books may be shown to belong to the 
audiors here specified. Or, if there be any doubts, 
they are merely of a critical nature, and do not at 
all afiect the authenticity of the hooks, nor materially 
alter the application of the arguments in favoiur of 
this proposition. Thus, if the Epistle to the He- 
brews b/e supposed written not by St. Paul, but by 
Clement, or Barnabas, or Luke, the evidence therein 
given to the miracles performed by Christ and hb 
fdlower^, will not be at all invalidated cby thi3 cir«> 
^umstance* 

Thirdly. The great importance of the facts men* 
tioned in the Scriptures makes it still more impro* 
bable ihat the several authors should either have at- 

^ tempted to falsify, or have succeeded in such an at- 
tempt. This, indeed, is an argument for the truth 

of the £acts, which proves the genuineness of the 
books at the same time. The truth of the facts, 

iuMveve^ is ipferred more directly from <theLr ink 
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portance^ if the genuineness of the Scriptures be 
previously allowed. The same thing may be observed 
of the great number of particular circumstances of 
time, place^ persons^ &c. mentioned in the Scrip- 
tureS) and of the harmony of the books with them, 
selves, and with each other. These are arguments 
both for the genuineness of the books, and the truth 
of the facts distinctly considered, and also arguments 
for, deducing the truth from the genuineness. And 
indeed .the arguments for the general truth of the 
history of any age or nation, where regular records 
have been kept, are sb interwoven together, and 
support each other in such a variety of ways, that it 
is extremely difficult to keep the ideas of them dis- 
tinct, so as not ito antic^te^ and not to prove, more 
than the exactness of logical method reqmres one to 
prove. Or, In other wocda, the inconsisteney of the 
contrary supposition is so great, that they can scarcely 
stand lo^g enougti to be confuted. You may easily 
try this upon the history of England, or France, 
Jlome, or Greece, 

Fourthly. If the boojcs of the Old and New Testa- 
ment were written by the persons to whom 4they are 
inscribed above, i. e. if ,tbey be genuine, the moral 
characters of these wxitei^ afford jthe strongest assur- 
ance Jthat the facts ass^Fted by them are true. False- 
jioods and frauds of a common nature sliock the mora) 
a^nse of /common men, and iure rarely met witli^ 
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accept in persons of abandcmed chaiacteh : how m* 
4»iia»tent, then, must diose of the most glaring and 
inpigiB nature be with the highest moral characters 1 
That such characters are due to the sacred writers 
appears from the writings themselves, by an internal 
«vixleace ; but there is also strong external evidence 
in many cases ; and indeed this point is allowed in 
general by unbelieveis. Tlie sufferings which several 
of the writers underwent both in life and death, in 
attestation of the facts deliv^ed by diem^ is a paf- 
ttcufaff argument in favour oi these. 

Fifthly. The arguments here alleged for proving 
the truth of the Scripture History from the genuine- 
Bess of the books, are as conclusive in respect ci the 
mireculoos feets^ as of the <x>mmon ones. But be- 
sides this it may be observed^ that if we allow the 
genuineness of the books to be a sufficient evidence 
of the common facts mentioned in them, the mira- 
iCulous facts must be allowed also, from their close 
4»nne>ction with the common ones. It is necessary 
to admit both or neither. It is not, for instance, to 
be conceived, that Moses should have delivered the 
Israeiites from their slavery in Egypt, or conducted 
them through the wilderness for forty years, at all, 
in such manner as the common histoiy represents, 
.unless we suppose the miraeulous , facts intermixed 
with it be true also. In like maf^ner, "the lame of 
Chdost'fi Aiicaeles, the multitudes which fioUevel 

10 
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Jbifii^ the adhensnbe of his discipl^s^ the jealditty and 
liatred of the chief priests^ scribes, and pharisees^ 
with many other facts of a common nature, are im-* 
possible to be accocmted for^ unless we allow that he 
did really work miracle's. And similar observations 
apply in geneml to the other parts of the scripture 
iistory. 

Sixthly. There is eveti a particular argument in 
Ikvour of the miraculous part of the scripture his^ 
tory, to be drawn from the reluctance of mankind to 
receive miraeiilous facts. It is true that this reluct- 
imce is greater in some ages and nations than in 
others^ and probable reasons may be assigned why 
this reluctance was, in general, less in ancient times 
than in the present (which, ho\<^«ver, are presump^ 
*ions that some reai miracles were then wrought); 
but it must always be considerable Arom tlie Ytrf 
frame of the human mind, and would be particu^^ 
tarly so -amongst the Jews At the time of Christ's 
iippearance, as Aey had then (accorditig to their 
.own account) been without miracles for at least four 
hundred years. Kow this reluctance must make 
both the writiers and readers very much upon .their 
^ard ; and if it be now one of the chi^f prejudice! 
Iigainst revealed religion, as unbelievers unanimously 
flsiert, it is but reasonable to allow also, that it 
il^oifld be a -stcong check upon the publicatiOH of a 
uiiraculous history at or near the time when the 
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miracles were said to be performed^ i. e. it will be a 
strong confirmation of such a history^ if its genuine- 
ness be granted previously. 

And, upon the whole^ we may conclude cer- 
tainly, that the principal facts, both common an4 
miraculous, mentioned in the Scriptures, must be 
true, if their genuineness be allowed. But the par- 
ticular evidences of miraculous facts, as wdl as the 
principal objections vyhich have been urged against 
them, will be stated more fully in a future letter. 

The converse of tliis proposition is also true, name* 
ly, if the principal fads mentioned in the Scriptures 
be Irue, they must be genuine writings^ This con- 
Ferse proposition is much mofe important than it 
may appear at first sight ; for there ave many evi- 
dences for the truth of particular &cts mentioned ia 
the scriptures, such, for example, as those takea 
from natural history, firom geography, and the con- 
temporary profane history, which no way presuppose, 
but, on the ccmtrary, prove^ ihe genuineness of the 
Scriptures ; and this genuineness, thus proved, may, 
by the arguments alleged "under this proposition, be 
extended to infer the authenticity of the rest of the 
iacts. Nor is this to argue in a circle, and to prov« 
^he truth of the Scripture history from its truth ; but 
do prove the truth of those iacts, which are not at* 
^fi^i by natural or civil hbtoiyi from those whici^ 
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mre, by the medium of the genuineness of the Scrip- 
tures. 

II* The Language^ Style, and Marnier oflVritingf 
used in the Books of the Old and New Testaments, 
are Arguments of their Genuineness. 

Here^ let it be observed, First, That the Hebrew 
language, in which the Old Testament was written^ 
being the language of an ancient people, and one 
that had little intercourse with their neighbours, and 
whose neighbours also spake a language that had 
great affinity with their own, would not change so 
rapidly as modern languages have done, since na« 
tions have been variously mixed with one another^and 
commerce^ arts, and sciences, greatly extended. Yet 
aoine changes- there necessarily must be in about 1054 
years elapsing between the time of Moses and that 
of Malachi, And accordingly critical Hebrew scho- 
lars assure us, that the Biblical Hebrew corresponds 
to this criterion with so much exactness, that a con- 
siderable argument may thence be deduced in fa- 
jvour i>f the genuineness of the books of the Old 
Testament 

Secondly. The books of the Old Testament hav« 
too considerable a diversity of style to be the work« 
eith^<of one Jew (for ^Jew he must be, on account 
of the language), or of any set of contemporary Jews. 
If, therefore, they be all forgeries, there must be a 
succession, Qi }jcapoBi!iox% in different ages, whp have 
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concurred to impose upon posterity, which is iDcon- 
ceivable. To suppose part forged, and part genuine^ 
is very harsh ; neither would this supposition, if ad- 
mitted, be satisfactory. 

Thirdly. The Hebrew language ceased to be 
spoken, as a living language, soon after the time of 
the Babylonish captivity ; but it would be difficult or 
impossible to forge any thing in it after it was be- 
eome a dead language. For learned men affirm po- 
sitively, that thei^ was no grammar made for the 
Hebrew till many ages after ; and, as it ia difficnlt. 
to write in' a dead language with ttactness^ even hj, 
the help of a gmtimar, so it seems impossiUe widb- 
Mtf itk All the books of the Old Testament mart 
Aerefore be, at least, neaf^ly as ancient as tbe Ti^'^ 
(onish eaptivity ; and since diey could not aU be 
written in the same i^ (for the reason just assign-^ 
6d), some must be considerably more ancient ; which 
Would bring us again' to a succession of coni^King; 
lloipostore. 

Fourthly. Thk last remaric may perhaps afibrd' a 
new argument for the genuineness of the book of 
thmel^ if any were wanting. But, indeed, the Ssp- 
ttTAGiNT translation, executed about 287 7^^^ ^ 
.fore the Christian anra, shows not only this, but all 
the other books of the CMd Testament, to have been 
ctonsidered as ancient and genuine boohs soon aftef 
ihe times of Antioehus Epiphanes^ at least. 
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Fifthly. There is a simplicity of style, and an un- 
aSected manner of writing, in all the books of the 
Old Testament (excepting only those parts that are 
avowedly poetical or prophetical), which is a very 
strong evidence of their genuineness, even exclusively^ 
of the' suitaUtoess of this circumstance to the times 
of the supposed authoi*s. 

Sixthly. The style of the New Testament also b 
lemarkably simple and unaffected, and perfectly suit- 
ed to the timci places, and persons. Let it be ob- 
serve, lliat the use of words and phrases is such, as 
well as the ideaB and method of reasoning, that the 
hwSto of die New Testament could be written bj 
none but penbns origihidly Jews, which would bring. 
tM iAquiry ittto^a still narrower cos^muw : for I be* 
iievie it would be impossible to devise any hypothesia 
wlueh wbuM satisfactorily account for Jews teHing 
sttch a stdiry, and sacrificing their lives in attestation 
of i^ viAeA the d^th and resurrection of Christ 
mhke an iessenttial part of that hypothesis. 

It may also be observed, that the nar/ation^ and 
prfec^a of both Old and New Testaments are de- 
livered witiJout marks Of hesitation ; the writers teach 
is hiiving authority; a circumstance peculiar to those 
irho have both a clear kitowledg^ of what they de* 
fiver, and a perfect mtegrity of heart. 

And farther, that the care used in specitying that 
jome of tfce PsaUns were composed by Asaf)h| others 
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by Moses, sqiuc of the Proverbs by Lemuel, &«. 
furnishes another argument in favour of the genuine- 
ness of the books of Scripture, and leads us to infer 
that those books are the real productions of the au- 
thors to whom they are inscribed. 

III. The very great number of particular circumr 
stances of Time, Place, Persons, (fc. mentioned in 
the Scriptures, come in proof loth of their Genuine^ 
ness and Authenticity, 

Here I shall recite some of the principal heads un- 
der which these circumstances may be found. Thus, 
there are mentioned in the book of Gbnbsis, the 
river? of Paradise, the generations of the antedilu* 
vian patriarchs, the deluge with its circumstances, 
the place where the ark rested, the building of the 
tower of Babel, the confusion of tongues, the dis- 
persion of mankind, or the division of the earth 
amongst the posterity of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, 
the generations of the postdiluvian patriarchs, with 
the gradual shortening of human life after the flood ^ 
the sojoumings of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, with 
many particulars of the state of Canaan, and die 
neighbouring countries in their times, the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah, the state of the land 
of Edom both before and after Esau's time, and 
the descent of Jacob into £gypt, with the state of 
JEgypt before Moses's time. 

Ifi the book of Ejilopub are meotiooed the plaguei 
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of Egypt, the institution of the passover, the passage 
through the Red Sea, with the destruction of Pha- 
raoh and his liost there, the miracle of manna, th^ 
victory oyer the Amakkitcs, the solemn delivery of 
the laiv from Mount Sinai, many particular laws 
both moral and ceremonial, the worship of the gold- 
jen calf, and a very minute description of the taber- 
nacle, priests, garments, ark, &c. 

In Leviticus there is a collection of ceremonial 
laws, with all their particularities, and an account of 
the remarkable deaths of Nadab and Abihu. 

The book of Numbbrs contains the first and se-> 
vCond numberings of the several tribes, with their ge- 
nealogies, the peculiar offices of the three several fa- 
milies of the Levites, many ceremonial laws, the 
journeyings and encampments of the people in the 
wilderness during forty years, with the relation of 
some remarkable events which happened in this pe- 
riod ; such as the searching of the land, the rebellion 
of Korah, the victories over Arad, Sihon, and Og, 
with the division of the kingdoms of the two last 
among the Gadites, Reubenities, and Manassites, the 
history of Balak and Balaam, and the victory over 
the Midianites; all described with the several parti- 
cularities of time, place, and persons. 

The book of Deuteronomy contains a recapi- 
tulation of many things contained in the last three 
books^ with a second delivery of the law^ chiefly the 
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moral one^ by Moses^ upon the borders of Canaaci^ 
just before his death, with an account of that deatli, 
and the true reason assigned why he saw^ but did 
not enter, the promised land. 

In the book of Joshua are related, the passage 
over Jordan, the conquest of the land of Canaan in 
detail, and the division of it among the tribes ; in- 
cluding a minute geograpliical description. 

The book of Judgss contains a recital of a great 
variety of public transactions, with the private origin 
of some. In all, the names of times, places, and 
persons, both among the Israelites, and the neigh- 
bouring nations, are noted with particularity and 
simplicity. 

In the book of Ruth is a very particular account 
of the genealogy of David, with several incidental 
circumstances. 

The books of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, 
Ezra, andNEHEMiAH, contain the transactions oftlie 
kings before the Captivity, and of the governors afters- 
wards, all delivered in the same circumstantial man- 
ner. And here^the particular account of the regula^- 
tions^ sacred and civil, established by David, and of 
the building of the temple by Solomon, the genea- 
logies given in the beginning of the first book of 
Chronicles^ and the lists of the persons who Feturned, 
sealed, &c. after the captivity, in the books of Exara^ 
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dnd Nehemidky deserve particular notice, in tbe light 
in which we are now considering things. 

Tlie book of Esther contains a like account of a 
very remarkable event, with the instiiuticn of afes* 
iival in memory of it. 

' The book of Psalms mentions Tnany historical 
events, both common and miraculous, in an inci- 
dental way, or sometimes by way of celebration ;(x) 
and this, as well as the books of Job, Proverbs, 
£ccLBsiAST£S, and Canticles, allude to the man- 
ners and customs of ancient times, in various man- 
ners. 

In the Prophecies there are blended some histo- 
rical relations ; and in the other parts the indirect 
mention of facts, times, places, and persons, is in- 
terwoven, with the predictions in the.most copious 
and circumstantial manner. 

If we turn to the New Testament, the same ob- 
servations present themselves at first view. Here, 
also, there are often comprehensive syllabuses of the 
leading facts in the Oid-Testament-history com- 
prised in a single chapter, of which those mentioned 
at the foot of the page are striking instances, (y) It is 
also observable, that Jesus Christ, in his various con- 
versations with the Jews, assumes the genuineness 
and authenticity pf the Jewish Scriptures, that is, of 

(x)Seeespecially Psalnas 105, 106, 114, 135, 13^ 7^, 
(if) Acts vu. 1 Corintbiani x. fiebrewv xi. 8 Peter it. 
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the Old Testament books, and argues upon them* 
Thus we find him speaking of Moses as a law^ver, 
referring to the decalogue^ and various laws and ob- 
servances mentioned in different parts of the Penta- 
teuch, to Abraham, to Jacob, to the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, to the Queen of Sheba, (men- 
tioned in 1 Kings x^ and Solomon, to David as a 
prophet, and as inspired, to ^^ Moses and the pro- 
'< phets'' generally, to Jonah as a type of himself, 
and to Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, 
^ Joel, and Malachi, as prophets. In the several parts 
of the New Testament, too, we have the names of 
friends and enemies, the conduct of both, the faults 
of friends told without gloss, those of enemies with- 
out virulence ; the names of Jews, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, obscure and illustrious ; the times, places, and 
circumstances of facts specified directly, and alluded 
to indirectly, with various references to the customs 
and manners of those times and places. And here, 
again, we may notice, by the bye, that many of the 
historical books, both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, contain prophecies which have been fulfilled ; 
and from which both their truth and their divine 
authority may be inferred, as I shall show in my 
next letter. 

Now, from the preceding enumeration it may be 
observed. First, that in fact we never find forged or 
false accounts of things to supembound thus in par« 
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ticularities. Tli6re is always some tnitfa Vfhete con*' 
siderable particularities are related, and they ahrays 
aeem to bear some proportion to one another. Thus 
there is a great want of the particulars of time, piaoe^ 
and persons, in Manetho's account of the Egyptian 
dynasties, Ctesias's aecount of the Assyrian kings, 
and those which the technical chronologers have 
given of the ancient kingdoms of Greece; and, 
agreeably to this obvious principle, these eecoant^ 
have much fiction and falsehood, with some tmth. 
Whereas, Thucydides's history of the Peloponnesian 
war, and Cffisar*s of the war in Gaul, in both which 
the particulars of time, place, and persons, are men^ 
tiohed, are universally esteemed authentic to a great 
degree of exactness. 

Secondly. A forger, or a relater of known flilse* 
boods, would be careful not to mention so great a 
number of particulars, since this would be to put 
into Ids reader's hands criteria by which he may be 
detected. Hence appears one reason of the feet 
mentioned in the last paragraph, and which, in eon* 
firming that fact, confirms the proposition here to be 
established. 

Thirdly. A foiger, or a relater of falsehoods, eould 
scarcely furnish out such lists of particulars. It is 
easy to conceive how faithful records, kept, from 
time to time, by pet^ons concerned in the transact 
tions, should contain such lists 3 nay, it is natural to^ 

VOL. I. F 
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expect tbeniy in this case, from that local memoiy 
which takes strong possession of the fancy in those 
who have been present at transactions : but it would 
pe a work of the highest invention, and greatest 
Mtetch of genius, to raise from nothing such number- 
less particularities, as are almost every where to be 
met with in the Scriptures, 

. There is, besides, a circumstance relating to the 
Gospeb, which deserves particular notice in this 
place, St. Matthew and St. John were apostles; 
and therefore, since they accompanied Christ, must 
have this local memory of his joumeyings and mi- 
fades. St. Idark was a Jew of Judea, and a friend 
of St. Peter's I and therefore may either have had 
this local memory himself, or have written chiefly 
from St. Peter, ivho had. But St. Luke, being a 
proselyte of Antioch, not converted perhaps till se- 
veral years after Christ's resurrection, and receiving 
his account^ from different eye-witnesses, as he says 
himself, could have no regard to that order of time 
which a local memory would suggest. Let us try, 
now, how the gospels answer to these positions. 
Matthew's, then, appears to be in exact order of 
time, and to be a regulator to Mark's und Liuke's, 
showing Mark's to be nearly so, but Luke's to have 
little or no regard to the order of time in his account 
of Christ's ministry. John's gospel is like Matthew's, 
in order of time ; but as he wrote after all the other 
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evangelists^ and with a view only of recording some 
remarkable particulars^ such as Christ's actions before 
he left Judea to go to preach in Galilee^ his disputes 
with the Jews of Jerusalem, and his discourses to the 
apostles at his last supper^ there was less opportunity 
for this evangelist's local memory to show itself. 
However, his recording what passed before Christ's 
^oing into Galilee might be in part from this cause ; 
as Matthew's omission of it "iVas probably from his 
want of this local memory. For it appears that Mat- 
thew resided in Galilee, and that he was not con- 
verted till some time after Christ's going thither to 
preach. Now this suitableness of the fo.ur gospels to 
tlieir reputed authors, in a circumstance of so subtle 
and recluse a nature, is quite inconsistent with the 
supposition of fiction or forgery. This remark is ori- 
ginally due to Sir Isaac Newton, (z) 

Fourthly. If we could suppose the persons who 
forged the books of the Old and New Testaments to 
have furnished their readters with the great variety of 
particulars mentioned above, notwithstanding the two 
reasons here alleged against it, we cannot, however, 
conceive, but thAt the persons of those times, when 
the books were published, must, by the help of these 
criteria, have detected and exposed the forgeries or 

(%) See his chapter on the birth and passion of Chrtt, in bia 
Comment en Daniel. 
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Msehoodfl. For these criteria are so attested by al** 
lowed hctB, as at this time, and in these remote part< 
ef the world, to establish the autheoticity and genu«^ 
inencsa of the Seripturcs ; and, by parity of reason, 
they wQiild suffice even now to detect the fiaud^^ were 
thefe any -. whence we may conclude, afrntir^i, that 
they must have cabled the persons who were upon 
the spot, wfcen the books were first circulated> to do 
this ; and the importance of many of the particulars 
yeeorded, many of the renunciations required, would 
ftirnish them with abundant motives for this purpose. 
So that upon the whole it may be safely inferred, 
that the very great number of particulars of time, 
place, penK>nB, &c. mentioned in the Scriptures, is 
m proof of their genuineness and truth ; even inde- 
pendently of the consideration of tlie agreement of 
these particulars with history, natural and civil, and 
the agreement of the several books with themselves 
and with one another. 

Were I to rest the proof of the genuineness and 
mithenticity of. the Scriptures solely upon what has 
been dready advanced in this letter, I might safely 
challenge the most learned men to adduce evidence 
of any thing like equs^l weight in proof of the genii^ 
Uicness of Cfflsar's Commentaries, Plby's Letters, 
Livy's Roman History, Tacitus's Annals, or any other 
pieces preserved to us from antiquity, and received 
without hesitation by all except maclmen* Bui 1 am 
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unwilling to quit a subject so copious and importi^t 
tdthout going still ferther than this^ and bringing 
forward other evidence in favour of particular por<» 
tions of the Bible, from which their antiquity and 
genuineness will be placed in the most incontrover-^ 
tible light. Here, though, that our inquiry may b^ 
circumscribed within moderate limits, I must makt 
selections ; and shall for the most part speak of those 
books, the authority of which has been most disputed 
by unbelievers. 

Let us then, for a first example, inquire into par* 
ticular proofs of the authenticity of the P|!.ntatbuch« 
And here the evidences are numerous, various, add 
Striking : I shall select the most prominent. Firstt^ 
imcient heathen writers testify to Moses and his wri* 
tings in some way or other. Thus M anetho, Che* 
remon^ Apollonius, and Lysimachus, testify tlmt 
Moses was the leader of the Jews, and the writer of 
their Law. Eupolemus, Artapanus, Strabo, Trogua 
Pompeius, Chalcidlus, and Juvenal, speak of Moses 
as the author of a volume which was preserved with 
great care among the Jews, by which the worship of 
images and eating of swine's flesh were forbidden, 
circumcision and the observation of the Sabbath 
strictly enjoined, (a) Longinus cites Moses as the 
Jjawgiver of the Jews, and a person of no inconsi- 

(a) It win be sufficient to refer to Jut. Sat. xiv. Ter. 9^-^106. 
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derable character ; and adds, that he has given a no- 
ble specimcQ of the trae sublime in his account of 
the creation of the world, when light was called into 
existence, (fi) Diodorus Siculus, in his Catalogue of 
those lawgivers who affected to have received the 
plan of their laws from some deity, mentions Moses 
as ascribing his to that god whom he calls JaoA^ or 
Jahm And farther he speaks of Moses as a man il- 
lustrious for his courage and prudence^ who insti- 
tuted the Jewish religion and laws, divided the Jews 
into twelve tribes, established the priesthood among 
them with a judicial power, &c. (c) Numenius, a 
Pythagorean, held the Jewish Scriptures, and espe- 
cially the books of Moses, in such great esteem^ that 
his books of the chief good, &c. are full of passage^ 
quoted from Moses and some of the prophets with 
great reverence. He says, ^\ Plato was only Moses 
*^ spiking Greek,*' and affirms that Moses, by his 
prayers, brought dreadful calamities upon Egypt. (cQ 
Justin Martyr enumerates .many poets, historians, 
lawgivers, and philosophers of Ghreece, who mention 
Moses as the leader and prince of the Jewish na- 
tion, (e) Berosus and Abydenas mention the deluge. 
Artapanus, Eupolemus, and Abydenus, speak of 

(b) Long, de Sublim. ^ 9, p. 60. Pearcc'i 8to. ed. 1732. 
(r) Diod. Sic. ap. Phot. Bib. 

(rf) Euseb. Praep. Et ix. 8. xi. 10. Orig. against Ctls. lib. I?. 
(•) Jiul. Cohort, ad Gent. p. 9—11. 
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the tower of Babel ; and the latter of the failure of 
that enterprize. Diodorus Siculus, Straho, Tacitus, 
Pliny^ and Solinus, agree in giving an account of 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, in the 
main agreeable to that of Moses. (/) Berosus, Alex- 
ander Polyhister, and others, make express and ho- 
nourable mention of Abraham, and some of bis fa- 
mily ; and even speak of his interview with Melcbi- 
sedec. 

Secondly. The genuineness and authenticity of the 
books of Moses, may be inferred from their being 
mentioned in other books of Scripture. Thus, in tlie 
book of Joshua, in both the books of Kings, in the 
second book of Chronicles, in the. books of Ezra, of 
Daniel, of Malachi, the writing of the Law is un- 
equivocally ascribed to Moses. The Divine mission 
erf" Moses is attested in the first book of Chronicles, 
in the Psalms, the prophecies of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah. Several of the miraculous facts recorded in 
these books, suggest to the Prophets their finest 
images, {g) Each of the five books of Moses is 

• 

if) Tacit. Hist. 1. ▼. c. vil. Plin. Nat. Hist. Soliniis. c. xxxs'u 
(g) Vide Eden, Ezek. xxviii. 13. The Deluge, Isat. xzir. 

18. — Sodom aod Gomorrah, Isai. xxxiv. 9. The Kxodus, Ibai. 

xliii. 16—19. xi. 15, 16. H. 9, 10. Descent on Sinai, Micah !, 

3, 4. Acts iii. 22. vii. 35—37. xiii. 39. xxvi. 22 xxviii. 23. 

Rom. X. 5. , 1 Cor. x. 2. 2 Cor. iii.7— 15. lleb. iii. 2. vii. 14. 

z. 28. Rev. XV. 3. &c. 
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referred to, or separately quoted, by Christ himself 
ia the Gospels. And after his resuirection, his Apos- 
tles add their testimony, not only to the fact that the 
law was written by Moses, but that it was written 
under the superintendence of inspiiation. (^) 
• Thirdly. The fact is affirmed in the books thetii* 
selves. Thus, in Exodus, ^^ Moses wrote all the 
^ words, of the Lord ; and took the book of the Cove-^^ 
'^ nant, and read it in the audience of the people/' 
And again, in the book of Deuferonomy, which ap« 
pears, as Bashqp Watson obsenres, to be a kind of 
lepetition or abridgemeot of the fou9 preceding books^^ 
*— ^ When Moses had made an eaSi of writing tbo 
'* words of this law in a book, until they were fioislu 
^ ed, Moses commanded the Leyites whidh base the 
^ ark of the covenant of the I^ord, saying-^Take 
f < this book of the Law, and put k into the side oi 
^ the ark of the corenant of the Lord your God, that 
^ it may be there for a witness agsunst thee.'' (A) In 
eonformity with thb it was testified full 800 yeari 
after, in the 2d book of Kings, aad the 2d book of 
Chronicles : *^ Hilkiah said to Shaphan the scribe, 1 
<< have found the book, of the Lam in the House of the 
*« Lord." " Hilkiah the priest found a book of the 
" Law of the Lordy given by Moses," {i) 

{g) See note (g) in the preceding page. 
• (A) l;Yodu3 xxiv. 4, 7. Deuterou. xxxi, 24—26, ^ 
(i) 2 King^ xxil. 3. 2 Cbron. xxadv. Hi 
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fbarihly. Moses in these books gites a detailed 
account of various miracles openlj wrought by him- 
^l(, and of sereral miraculous interpositions of God 
in testimony of his divine mission : practices and 
ceremonies among the Jews were founded upon those 
miraculous events. The books of Moses abo oontam 
prophecies^ as that which declares *^ that the seed of 
^^ the w<mian shall bruise the serpent's head," Jind 
the prophecies of the dying patriarch Jacob* Noir 
the existence of the customs and ceremonies prove 
the actual occurrence of the miraculous frets, and 
these establish the fidelity of the writings, and the 
divine authority under whic4i Moses acted. So like-^ 
wise the accomplishment of the prophecies prove 
that they were dictated by God. Had not the mira- 
cles taken place, it would be. absurd to imagine the 
books could ever have been received, or the practices 
we advert to inttoduced. But the arguments sug- 
gested under this head will be enlarged upon in sub- 
sequent letters, I now proceed to remark with regard 
to the books of Moses^ 

Lastly, That their reception among the Jew» 
proves that they were written by Moses, and that 
what he affirms respecting the divine dictation of 
greater part of them is true. Paul says, " Even 
** unto this day, wke7i Moses is read, the vail is upon 
^ tihieir heart/' {k} that is, the Jews are ignorant of 

{k) 2 Cop. iii. IX 
F 5 
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the true spiritual meaning of tbe Mosaic writings* 
Whence it is evident that^ in his time^ these writings 

.were read regularly among the Jews^ and had lon^ 
been so. Again, Joseph us, in his book against 

' Appipn, says, " We (the Jews) have two-and-twenty 
^ books which are to be believed as of divine autho* 

'. '^ rity, and which comprehend the history of all 

'<^ages: five belong to Moses, which contain the 
*^ origin of man, and the tradition of the succession 
'' of generations down to his death ; which takes in 

.'" a compass of about three thousand years/* Mai- 
MONiDEsr also, in the eleventh century, drew up a 
confession of faith for the' Jews, which all of them 
at this day admit. Two of its articles relate to 
Moses : they are, 1 . ** The doctrine and prophecy of 
" Moses is true." 2. ** The law (hat we have was 
*^ given by Moses." The Jews, then, from the time 
of Josephus down to the present, have ascribed the 
Pentateuch to Moses. Assume the hypothesis that 
these five books were forged any time between Moses 
and Josephus, and mark the .great absurdity thereby 
produced ; you must, in consequence, believe that 
at some one period tbe whole Jewish nation suffered 
themselves to be deluded, to adopt burdensome rites 
in remembrance of events which they knew never 
occurred, and to receive, as the law which was ever 
after to regulate their conduct, rules contrived by a 
vile pretender, who endeavoured to palm them upon 
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them as laws emanating from the Supreme Being 
himself. This is in itself so extremely preposterous 
and improbable, that I might safely have rested the 
authority of the Pentateuch upon the present argu- 
ment alone, were it not that as thb portion of the 
Bible has been more exposed than any other to in- 
fidel attacks, I thought it right to show that, fortified 
as it is on all points, it may fairly be reckoned im- 
pregnable, (/) 

I shall now pass to the book of J039 the atithen" 
ticity of which has been more questioned than any 
of the historical parts of Scripture next to tlie Pen- 
tateuch. Tlie greiit antiquity of this book, however, 
has not, as far as I recollect, been much disputed. 
But it has been made a question, ^^ Is this book 
*' dramatic or narrative?" Or, •* Was there ever 
^^ such a man as Job ?*' Now although the Apostle 
Paul, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, quotes a 

(Q Another very strong argnment in favour of Ihe autlieoticify 
of the Pentateuch is derived from the variety of minute allti- 
sionc, and indirect coincidences, beUveen the book of Drntcro* 
noBiy and the preceding books; coincfdencps, such as would 
never have been found in fot^ged compositions. This argument 
has been established upon numerous instances selected by Div 
Graves, of Trinity College, Dublin, in bis valuable *' Lectures 
•* on the Pentateuch." The genuineness of one of the books, 
I^xodus, may also be inferred from the short and modest account 
of 80 years of Moses's liFe, preceding his Divine iVUaaion, com* 
prised in (wentjf'ttoo verses. 
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passage from the bodt of Job with hk acctistonSi^ 
reference to ft book of Divine Authority, " Far it is 
^^ written;*' {m) yet this does not determine the 
point. But the reality of the history, however poe* 
ttcal and elevated the style may be> may I tliink be 
fairly inferred from the prophecies of Ezekiel, and 
the Epistle of James. In the former, God himself, 
in speaking to the prophet, repeatedly mentions Job^ 
in conjunction with Noah and Daniel, as men of 
extraordinary righteousness: '^ Though these three 
** men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in it, they 
^^ should deliver but their own souls by their right- 
'* eousness, saith the Lord Cod/' And in the latter^ 
James exhibits the patience of Job, and its reward, 
as an example and encouragement to professing 
Christians, (n) These passages prove, satisfactorily, 
I think, that Job was a real, and not an ideal, cha-N 
racter. It is probable this book of Job has greater 
antiquity than any other in the Old Testament : for ' 
it contains no allusion tO' the children of Israel, ta 
their grievous afflictions. in Egypt, or their happy 
deliverance from them ; though these topics would 
have given fine scope to Job and his friends in their 
various conferences. It should seem, indeed, from 
the age to which Job lived (but little less than 200 
years), that he was a contemporary with the ancient 

(m) 1 Cor. iii. 19. Job v. IS. 

(«) EzeW. xiv. 14. 16. 18. 30. James v. II. 
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Hebrew patriarchs ; and that Uz^ his country^ was 
in Edom. The book was most probably written by 
Moses while he was in the land of Midian, where 
he had opportunity of coming to the knowledge of 
this history ; and^ seeing that it might be very use-* 
ful to comfort and direct the Israelites^ wrote it un- 
der divine superintendence for their benefit* Thufr 
much^ at least^ is clear; that the book was writ ten: 
by a Hebrew^ by one who had been in Arabia^ and 
by one who wrote before the promulgation of the 
Mosaic law : these criteria all attach to Moses^ and 
to no other. Besides this, Hebrew scholars affiim 
that, in the original, the language is often peculiar^ 
the expressions being such as are met with in the 
writings of Moses, and no where else.(o) 

As to the Prophecies, the only other compon^ 
tions in the Old Testament I intend to specify here^ 
it may be observed, that they all entei^ed the Sep* 
tuagint version of which I have already spoken, and 
which was executed at least 287 yeart before Christ, 
through the means of Demetrius Phalercus, and by 
the command of Ptolemy Philadelphus. I know very 
well that Dean Prideaux affirms on the evidence of 
Philo, Josephus, and a few others, who had never 
seen the original version of the LXX^ that it only 

(o) Sec, farther, J. D. Michaetis in R. Lowth PrapUctionen 
Node, et Epimetra, p. 185, And Tbomu Scott's Translation oi 
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contained the Law. But Aristobulus, who was an 
Alexandrian Jew^ tutor to an Egyptian king, living 
within 100 years after the translation was made, and 
having free access to it in the Royal library, affirms, 
that ^^ the whole Sacred Scripture was righlly trans- 
" latcd," by the means just mentioned. (/?) Here, 
then, is strong evidence of the correctness of the ori- 
ginal Greek translation. And the general correspond- 
ence of the Hebrew Bibles now in existence, and of 
the Septuagint copies in Greek, is a proof that both 
have been handed down to us without material vari- 
ation, and that either is therefore in the main ge- 
nuine and authentic. Thus, then, we establish the 
existence of the Prophetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment (nearly as we now have them) at least 287 
years before the Christian ffira ; and we may farther 
remark, that most of them are referred to and quoted, 
often with high distinction, by Christ and his Apc^- 
tles, in the several passages mentioned below, (g) I 

(p) Efiseb. Pnep. Evan. I. I. 

(9) JmmA, in Matt. iv. 14. viii. 17. izii. 17. xiii U. Mark 
vii. 6. Luke iii. 4. iv. 7. John xii. 39. 41. Acts yiii. 38. 
zxviii. 25. Romans ix. 27. x. 16. 20, &c. Jerwniah^ Matt. 
ii. 17, 18. xvi. 14. Etekiel, compare Rev. zix. 17 — ^21, xx. 8, 
9, with Ezek. xxxviii. and xxxix. 1 — ^20. Daniel^ Ezek.' xiv, 
14. xxviii. 3. Matt. xxiv. 15. Mark xiii. 14. Hosea, Matt, 
li. 15. ix. 13. xii. 7. Rom. ix. 25, 26. Joe/, Acts ii« 16. 
Rom. X. 13. Amoty Acts vti. 42, 43. xv. 15. 17. Jtmak-^ 
Matt. xii. 39. 41. ziv. 4. Luke zi. 29, 30. . Micah^ Matt. 
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shall only add, that our Saviour's emphatic languagCi 
^^ All things MUST be fulfilled which were written in 
'^ the Imw of Moses, and in the Prophets^ and in 
*^ the PsalmSy concerning me," (r) is a remarkable 
attestation in favour of the truiky in the fullest sense, 
of all the books of the Old Testament, since he 
here adopts the threefold distribution under which 
the Jews comprehended every portion of th^lr Sa* 
cred volume. 

That this latter testimony, however, may bear 
upon our inquiry with all the weight to which it b 
entifled, it is now requisite that we investigate the 
genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament. 
And here, in addition to the general arguments ad- 
vance^ in the beginning of this letter, I shall adduce 
a few particular evidences. Now, first, it is indis* 
putable, that the primitive publishers of Christianity 
wrotQ books containing an account of the life and 
doctrine of their master, several of which bore the 
names of the several books which now constitute the 
New Testament : and, farther, passages cited from 
those books by very early writers, are found in the 

ii. 5, 6. John vii. 43. Habakkuk, Acto xiii. 41. Rom. i. 17. 
Gal. iii. 2. Heb. z 37, S8. Haggai^ Heb. ii. 86. Zechariah, 
Matt. xxi. 4, 5. xxvi. 31. Mark xiv. 27. John xii. 15. xix. 
37. Rev. 1. 7. Malachiy Matt. xi. 10. xvii. 10—12. Mark 
i. 2. ix. 12. Lake i. 10, 17. vii. 27. zyi. 26. Rojn. ix. 13. 
(r) Lake zztv. 44» 
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copies now existiog of the respecti;ire hockn. Second* 
ly, the eurly ChrisdaQs had as godd q>p(Vtttmtie8 of 
satisfying themselves as to the geouineness of these 
books^ as other ancients liad with reganl to the ge- 
nuineness of books on other subjects which they re-* 
eeived : and, since the new religion required c<msi<- 
deraUe renunciations, and exposed its professcMfs to 
heavy^persecutions, it is unreasonable to su[^pose they 
would adopt it without a due examination. Thirdly, 
there were many books issued under the names of the 
Apostles, which were, notwithstanding, rejected by 
the primitive Christians ; which proves that tbey'were 
not very open to deception. Fourthly, we do not 
find that either the Jews or the Heathens, with whom 
the early Christian apologists were engaged, eveir 
called in question the genuineness of the records to 
which their attention was called. Fifthly, the books 
of the New Testament were, in very early times^ 
collected into a distinct volume. Thus, Eusbbius 
says that Quadratus and others, the immediate sue* 
oessors of the apostles, carried the gospels with diem 
in their travels. Mslito speaks of the Old Testa^ 
ment, as in contradiction to the collectibn called the 
New Testament. Tbktuljlian divides the Christian 
scriptures into the Gospels and Apostles, and calls the 
whole volume the New Testament. 

But, ferther, the principal books of the New Tes« 
tament are quoted, or alluded to, by .a series of Chrjs- 
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tiau writers, in regular 'suec^i(Hi, from the qxMtalic 
times. IgnatiuSj for esample, beoame Bishop of 
Antioch 37 years after Christ's Ascension. In hift 
Epistles are undoubted allusions to the Gospels of 
Matthew and John, though they are not marked 8» 
quotaticms* 

' PoLVCARP, who had been taught by the Apostles, 
and conversed with many who had seen Chris^ hat 
nearly forty allusions to the New Testament in one 
sh<nt epistle, sereral of them quoted, without hesi-* 
tation, as the words of Christ. He obviously quotes 
from Matthew, Acts, Romans, 1st and 2d Corin-^ 
diians) Galatians, Ephesiaig, PhiUppians, 1st and 
Sd Thessaloniaos, Ist and 2d Timothy, 1st Peter^ 
mod 1st Jehtu 

JcffnH Marttr, who died at latest about tlie 
year 163, has several diitinet and eopidus ftxtract» 
lirom the Gospels and the Acts. In all bjs worbi 
there are but two instances in which he refevs to any 
thing, as said or done by Christ, which is not related 
in the Gospels now extant. All his references 'sup- 
pose the books notorious, imd that there were no 
^her accounts of Christ received and credited. . He 
also says expressly, that the ^^ Memoirs of the Apos-^ 
^^ ties (which elsewhere he calls the Gospels) are 
<^ read in public worship," 

HsGissiPPOs, a converted Jew, who. came 30 years. 
$St^ Justin, says, that in his journey fitom Palestia^^ 
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to Rome, <' in every city the same doctrine was 
" taught, which the law, and the prophets^ and the 
** Lord teacheth/' 

PoTHiNUs, bishop of Lyons about 170, then 90 
years old, sent an epistle to Asia containing an ac- 
count of the sufferings of that Church. In this q>is- 
tie he makes exact references to the gospels of Luke 
and John, and to the Acts of the Apostles. 
* IsBNiBUS^ successor to Pothinus^ gives positive 
testimony to most of the books of the New Testa* 
ment. He do^ not, however, quote Jude : but from 
the book of Revelations he makes frequent and large 
quotations. He asserts, -that the story which the gos*- 
pels exhibit is that which the Apostles told, and that 
the gospels were written ^^ as the foundation andpilrs 
^ lar of €wr faith/* He then describes the authors, 
traces the origin, and defends the genuineness of their 
bbto^es. He affirms also^ that, in his time there 
weTefouTy and only four gospels, which by his refer* 
ence appear to be those we now haVe. 

These persons, it should be remarked, though 
their testimonies concur, lived in countries remote 
from one another. Ignatius flourished at Antioch ; 
Polycarp at Smyrna; Justin Martyr in Syria 5 Po- 
thinus and Iren»us in France. 

Athenaooras, who lived between 166 and 178, 
and before his conversion was an Athenian philoso- 
pher, wrote m able Apology for Christianity, which 
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he addressed to the emperors Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus^ and Lucius Commodus. In this, and in his 
discourse on the Resurrection^ he quotes Matthew^ 
If like, John, Acts, Romans, ist and 2d Corinthians, 
Galatians, and 1st Timothy. He seems also to refer 
to passages in James, 2d Peter, and Revelations* 

TsRTULLiAN, prcsbytcr of Carthage, flourished at 
the end of the second and beginning of the third 
century. In his works, which are numerous and still 
well known, he expressly quotes all the books of the 
New Testament, except James, the second epistle of 
Peter, and third of John. It has been remarked} 
that .there are more quotatkms firom the New Testa* 
xnent in his writings, than from the various writings 
of TuiXT in all the ancient bodes in the world. This 
writer intimates, that the actual autographs of the 
Apostolic writings, or at least of some of them, were 
preserved till th« age in which be lived, and were 
then to be seen, (r) 

After TertuUian, the successive, though in part 
cotemporaneous writers, Hippolytus, Origsn^ 

G&BGORT, DiONYSIVS, CvPRIAN, Aft^OBIUS, &C. 

all of whom furnish strong and decided testimonies^ 

(r) Ag4f Jam, qni voles CnrioMitiitem melius cxercere i-n ne* 
^tio salutis tuoe, percurre Ecclrsios Apostolicas, apud (|,uni 
ipssB adhoc Cathedrae Apostolorum suis Locis president^ apad 
qaai Ip^e Autbenticv Litere eoram recitantar. Jh Prater^* 
adwsnuB HterUico$m 
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bring us to the time of Eubxeius, who floarished 
about the year 315, and was the most accurate his-* 
torian among the ancient Christian writcfs. He 
mentions it as a fiict well known, and asserted by 
Origen and otilieis, his predecessors, that the four 
gospels of MaiiheWf Mark, LuAe, and Johny the 
Epistles of Sl Paul, one of Peter, and (me of John, 
were ckivrrsallt received by the Chorchr He 
says Origen calls them «w»yy6X*» «ir«rT*f f fiT« rod 
efAo?^oysfA.tvoi^ as not being able to find that they had 
ever been disputed. And, though the Acts ar6 not 
expressly mentioned by Origen in this tatalogue, 
Eusebius himself declares that he has no scruple 
eonceming that book : nay, Origen himself^ in aii«> 
t>ther place, mentions the Acts as written by Luke^ 
and pays the same regard to them as to the other 
bodes of the New Testament. As to the remaining 
aeren books of the New Testament, i. e. the epistle 
to the Hebrews, the epistle of James, the 2d of Pe^ 
ier, the 2d and 3d of John, Jude, and the Revelations, 
which had been disputed, and were therefore called 
by Eusebius 'etvnhtyofxtvoi : yet he asserts, that they 
were at length introduced into the Canon, that is^ 
into the number of those bocJcs which Christians re- 
garded as the rule of their faith and practice, and 
which they distinguished from other books written 
by persons whom they thought less eminently under 
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the divine direction^ wliatever their sanctity might 
bc;(>s) 

From the time of Eusehius, the worbs of Chris^ 
tiau writers abound in references in the New Testa- 
meot. But, instead of citing more, I may next obr 
serve, that the Scriptures were spoken of, and either 
received, or so appealed to, by the various early sects 
ftmopg Christians, as to prove thejr existence, nearly 
in their, present shape.. Thus, Tertullian assures us 
that Dmtheus (who was a cotenfiporary with the 
Apostles) was the first who dared to reject the aur 
thority of the jniophets, by denying their inspiration : 
but both be and his followers allowed the five book? 
of Moses to be divine. The Ebionites again, in the 
first century, allowed the existence of all the books 
of the New Testament, but only received as ^vine 
the gospel by Matthew. The Valentiniansj about 
the year 120, appealed to the evangelic and apostolic 
writings. The testimony of Chryaostom (A. D. 398) 
is, that ^^ though many heresies have arisen, yet ail 
*^ have received the gospels, either entire, or in 
'' part," 

Iq favour of the early existence of the principal 
books of the New Testament, I must not forget tp 
uige that the first heathen adversaries of Christianity 
speak of the historical books a$ containing the ac«- 

(f) Ea«eb. £cclc«. Hist. 1« iii. c. xxr. 
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counts upoD which the religion was founded. Csl* 
suSy for example, in the second century, writing 
against Christianity, alludes to books written by the 
disciples of Jesus. He accuses the Christians of 
altering tiie gospel, but this accusation is not made 
out by any important variations existing in the pre* 
sent day. He says his arguments are drawn from 
their mim writings. He makes the largest and most 
remarkable concessions about Jesus Christ; confess-^ 
ing the truth of his nativity, his journey into Egypt, 
hb passing from place to place with his disciples, 
the fact of his miracles, his being betrayed, and 
lastly his passion and death. It is true he ridicules 
most of these particulars ; but he does not attempt 
to deny them, which he would have been ready 
enough to do could he have done it vnth any show 
of reason, {t) 

Porphyry again, in the third century, though a 
most inveterate enemy to Christianity, not only aU 
lowed that there was such a person as Christ, but 
honoured him as a most wise and pious man, and 
one who was translated into heaven. He thought 
however, that, by overthrowing the Gospels and the 
Acts, he should overthrow the Christian Religion 
itself. Speaking of Matthew in writing against the 
Christians, he calls him their evangelist, {v) 

{t) Lartlrer's Ht-alh. Test. vol. iii. c. 18, 
(v) £ubeb. Cem. Evang. 1. iii. p. 134. 
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Julian, in the fourth century, recites the sayings 
of Christ in the very wt)rds of the Evangelists, states 
the early dates of these records, and calls them by 
the names they now bear, without questioning their 
genuineness. He endeavours to lessen the reputa* 
tion of Christ's life and miracles, by telling the 
world that he " did nothing worthy .of note all the 
*^ while he .was here upon earth (notwithstanding all 
^^ the noise that was made about him), except a per- 
'* son will reckon it a great work, to open the eye^ , 
'^ of the blind, to restore limbs to the lame, and de* 
'^ liver persons possessed from the power and en* 
" chantment of devils/' {w) His great object seems 
always to cause the Divinity of Jesus Christ to be 
suspected; and therefore he argues that neither 
Mattkeu/f Mark, Luke, nor Paul himself, ever pre- 
sumed in direct terms to call him God, but it was 
St. John (o ptfi»?«? luivvnq) who talked after this 
manner : that John, perceiving how the persuasion of 
Christ's being God prevailed mightily among the 
Christians dispersed through the cities of Greece and 
Italy, took upon him to assert the same doctrine in 
his Gospel, with a view to humour them, and obtain 
himself reputation, (x) Now, however wrong may 

(w) CyrU Alexandr. contra Julian. 1. yi. p. 191 '. Ed. Par. 
1638. 
(x) Cyril contra Julian. 1. z. p. S27. 

12 
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be the reason assigned here for John's eooduct^ the 
concession of Julian is important^ in so for as it 
pvoves that he look the writings which in his time 
tKnne the names of Matthew, Mark, Luke, Jobn^ and 
Paul, to be the genuine productions of those au^ 
thors ; and farther, because it shows that John's Gos* 
pel bore then the same testimony respecting the di* 
vinity of Jesus Christ which it now bears. 

Besides these, there are several other evidences 
t)i the genuineness and truth of the various books of 
the New Testament, into which I cannot now enter 
minutely. But I must briefly advert to the cogent 
arguments so ably advanced by the late venerable 
Dr. Paley, drawn from the numerous obviously tm^ 
designed coincidences, mutually subsisting between 
the several epistles of St. Fkul and the Hbtory of 
the Acts of the Apostles : these coincidences are so 
little seen by common observers, that it is impossible 
to suppose them the effect of forgery ; an examuubr 
tion of them is suflicient to prove that neither the 
history was forged to square with the letters, nor the 
letters to accord with the history ;. that they are too 
numerous and close to be accounted for by the acci^ 
dentaU or by the designed, concurrences of fiction, 
or in any other way than by the uniformity of th^ 
tendency of truth to opp point, (y) 

(y) For a full developemeiit and application of thin train of 
argumeoutiooysee Dr. Pale>*8 admirable work entitled ** Harm 
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I have already remarked, on the ai]thority<>f Euse« 
Vius,*tliat some of the books now admitted into the 
New Testament^ were for a while disputed in the 
early ages of the Church. 1 may here add) that a 
few small portions of particular books have had their 
authenticity called in question by modem critics. 
Of, the latter class are the first two chapters ot Su 
Matthew's Gospel, which have been recently much 
controverted by tho^ who impugn the doctrine, or 
rather fact, of Christ's miraculous conception, stated in 
^ose chapters, and some of whom forget thatthe same 
&ct is asserted in Luke's Gospel. Without entering- 
at large into this question, it may suffice to remark 
that both Clement of Alexandria, andOrigeti, have 
quoted from these two chapters without signifying 
any doubt of their authenticity ; and to affirm, on 
the authority of a very learned and jiidicious critic. 
Dr. Herbert M£u*sli, in his valuable notes to Mi* 
chaelis, that tlie evidence of the Greek manuscripts 
is decidedly in favour of the authenticity of these two 
chapters ; and that the testimony of the ancient ver* 
sioQs is equally decisive, these chapters being con- 
tained in them all. Besides, how can it well be ima- 
gined that those two are spurious, when the begin- 

*^ PauUnay This book has now been published nearly Iwentj 
years, daring all which period, though many of the Infidel host 
have <* gnashed their teeUi" at it in private, R«<oti«h|uatteinptad 
to refute it. i 

VOL. I, G 
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niog of the thikd chapter is cpusidered ? What writer 
would begin a history with the jdirase^ ^* ]a tJu^se 

: You will expect that I should produoe some e?i- 
dencea in &vour oC the genuineoess of' the Apoqa*. 
Ijrp^^ or. Revdatiom of St. John, especi^Uy since, 
this book haa been giwn up as doubtfiil by spme lute 
writers ia favour of die New Testament. Allow nie> 
then^ to obaerv^ on this snlgec^ thfit Jutttn Martyr^ 

b^imuh T^i^tuUiaiiy and Clemens Alexandriouv 
41qw the Apocalypse to be an ancient book» and^ 
if^be it to '* John, ike disciple of the Lord" And^. 
if^we mny credit the testimonies ot Eosebius and: 
Jesfvnj whoshadiin. their hands liie wrteings of many 
qt tb{e ancienta which are now lo^ Papias, Melito;, 
Tbeophilus of Aotiqch, and ApoUonius, all in the 
second. oentunfj, received and quoted it. Consider, ia, 
addition to. this, the author's own language. '^ The 
H Eieyelation of Jems Christy* &c* — ^ sent, and 
'^ signified by hia angel unto his servant John.**' 
^•John to the seven ctmrcfaes/' ^' I John, who. 
'^ also am your brother, and companion iotribalft*- 
^i tion'' — ^^ was in the Isle tbat.is called Pix/mas, for 

(z) There is a very able defence of the antheoticity of the 
first two chaptera of Matthew's Gotpri intbeQaarterly Review « 
vol. i. p. 820—330, from which I should have been happjr to 
borrow some paisagci, were 1 aot compeUtd by my plan to coik 
tult brevity* 
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^ the word of God, and for the testimony of Jesut 
•* Christ." ** I was in the spirit in the Lord's day." 
Tliis same writer, who thus positively and unequivo* 
eaHy declares himself to be John, imprisoned in the 
i^e of Plitmos, writing uivder inspiration on the 
Loi^V day, afBrmis that ^ all liars shail have thdr 
^ part In the lake which burneth vdth £re and brim* 
^ stone," and in another place exbhidbs from celes^ 
ti&l glory ^ tvhosi>ever loveth and tnaketh a lie** 
Adqpt, for a nKimetit, the hypothesis that this boob 
tvas forged, and nothing can be more shocking and 
blasphemous than the conduct of its authot iti im*^ 
periously assuming' the language of ^ Him who 
^ searcheth the reins a^ tlie hearty' admit, on the 
Contrary, the genmneness and aiitberiticity of th^ 
book, and you are overpowered whh the majesty alid 
sublimity of its language, the pori^ and eKcdlenf^y 
of its precepts, the awfulness of its denunciations^ 
the supernatural grandeur of its piomises : and, io 
stamp the hi^est possible authority upon the whole^ 
Sear ia mind that it contains prophecies^ several of 
v^hich have already been accomplished. 

You will .rejoice, as I assure you I do, that my 
labours on the multifarious tq)ics of this letter aro 
dravring to a close. I shall leave you in your future 
Jnedhations to appreciate the full weight of what I 
hive adduced. In opposition to it you will have 
iMr^y to place the reiterated, though perfectly im* 

o 2 
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stipporied, asaertion, that the Scriptures are f(Mrged* 
But bad I not wished to put you in possession of & 
condensed body of evidence, by referring to which 
you may " put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
^* men," I might hare refatcd this assertion by sim- 
ply referring to the great end of the Sacred Vdumie, 
and the unity of design in all its audaors. I might 
have affirmed, without fear of contradiction, that 
the coincidence of the histories, precepts, promises, 
threatenings, and prophecies of the Scriptures, in 
that great end, ^* the glory of God, and the holinesa 
« and happiness of tem^ is an irrefragable argu- 
ment not only <rf thei^ genuineness and truth, but of 
their £vi6e authority. I might have affirmed, that 
if the several writers had been ^ided by their own 
spirits, and not by the ilhiminating and supporting 
influences of the spirit of truth, they could neither 
have unfolded to us the various ^dispensations of God 
tending to this one point, por have pursued it them- 
selves with such entire steadiness and uniformity 
through so many diflFcrcnt ages of the world. Viewed 
in this light, the gradual opening of the design is aa 
invincible argument. The wi$d6m of man, if it 
could ever have formed such a design (though that, 
as I have shown in a former letter, was far from the 
case), would have rushed forward to the grand con- 
elusion precipitately. On tlie whole, then, I think 
every candid inquirer, after tnUh must be constrained 
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to admit, that the various writers of the Bible werfe 
not deceivers, that the books they have left us are 
genuine J that the religion contained in those books 
is ^ruej that it emanated fipom Goo. Whence^ in- 
deed. 
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) . *.' In different af^s born, in different partSy 
^* Weave snch agreeing, (ratiis ? or how ? or why I 
** Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie ? 
**' Unask'd their pains, ungrateful their advice; 
*' Starving their gains, and marttfrdom their price.'* 

DETDBir; 



There remains only one other question to consider 
before 1 terminate this letter, namely, ** Have the 
^ Scriptures descended pure to our hands, or do the 
^ copies extant differ materially from those which 
•* existed in the primitive ages}" Now, in answer 
to this, it may be stated, with regard to the Nbw 
^Testambnt, as ^he universal opinion of all Biblical 
critics of competent knowledge and judgment, that 
we have received it pure and genuine. This is 
evinced by the accordance of the early versions with 
our present Greek text : by the collations which have 
taken place of great numbers of existing manuscripts, 
some of them extremely ancient ; which collations 
while they show that mistakes, as it was to be ex- 
pected, have been made in the individual manu- 
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scripts^ by the transcribers^ prove those mistakes la 
be x>f trifliag hnpoifanCe^ such U never affect the 
relation of any important fact, or the statement of 
any iiiqx>rtant dodrine^ lu^d affi>cd the meaas of 
correcting them : and by the utter impossibility th||t 
either negligence or design could- have introduced^ 
v\dthoiit detection, any material altemtioa into a 
book dispersed among millions in widely distant 
countrieis, and among many discordant sects ^ te» 
^ garded by them all as the rule of their £utb and 
practiee; and in constant and Jugular use among 
them all in public worship, in private meditation^ 
and in their vehement and unceasing controvexsiet 
with fl#ch other, (a) 

With regard lo the Bibubb in gmmi^ ladudintg 
both the Qld Testament (or Covenmt) aod the New, 
it has unexpeetedly met wkb ttroitig ftddfttioaal coa^ 
finnation, as to the correelness of the most received 
versions, in the discoveries of tecmt travellers m ]j»» 
dia. Dr. Buchanan, especially, who in 1806 visited 
the fifty-five Syrian churches is Mal^ah, wa* 
informed ,by the inhabitants thiat no Eufiopean had> . 
to their knowledge, visited tiie place before. Hieir 
liturgy is derived from that of the early ekurcb aft 
Antioch. They affirm too, that their version of &e 
Scriptures was copied from that used by the primL* 

(a) Gisborne*8 Familiaf Surrey^ p. 229, Doddridge's PBeu* 
miatology, &€. Lect. 118, 110. 
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• 
live Cfaristituis at Antioch^ and bimight Co India be. 

Ibre or abo^t the comncil of Nice, A. D. S25, at. 

#Mdi council some eedesiastical hbtorians inform 

W8 Joannesj bishop of India, attended. These Sy- 

iran Christians allege also, that their copies have ever 

IMn exact transcripts of that version, without known 

errdi', ttnxMigh evety Age, down to this day. Dr. 

Buchanan id persuaded^ that some of their present 

eopies are of very ancient date : though written oft 

a strong thick paper (like thai of some MSS. in the 

Briti^ Museum, commonly called Eastern paper) ^ 

the ink has, in several places^, eaten through the ma^ 

M^naA in the etact form of the letter. In other co* 

^ied> ykY^tt the hik had l<ess lAF n comydmg quali^, it 

Das fidlett off, and left li dark vestige of the letter, 

ttttf indeed^ but not ih gieneral illegible. There \% 

<|ne volume found in' a remote church of the rnoon*^ 

ttin^, ^hich meritii particular description : — ^it con*^ 

tikh& tHe Old and New Testaments, engrossed od 

Aron^ Velklib> in large folio, having three column! 

hi the page, and is written with beautiful accuracy; 

Tli^ ehcUicter is £5/nmge2o Syrioc, and the words 

M eteiy bbok lire numbered. Thb volume is illu^ 

fiiihated, but not after the Europiean manner, the 

ihitial letters having no ornament. ^ Prefixed to each 

book there are figures of principal Scripture charac* 

ters (not rudely dtawn), the colours of which are dis-^ 

tlQgi&hable ; and in scfnie plaees the enmel of t\^ 
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gilding is preserved : but the volumd has suffered in- 
jury from time or neglect, some of the leaves being 
almost entirely decayed. In certain places the ink 
has been totally obliterate^ from the page, and has 
left the parchment in its natural whiteness ; but the 
letters can^ in geneial, be distinctly traced from the 
impress of the pen, or from the partial corrosion of 
the ink. The Syrian church assigns to this manu^ 
script a high antiquity ; and alleges that it has been 
for some centuries in the possession of their bishops ; 
and that it was industriously concealed from the 
Romish inquisition in 1599 : but its true . age can 
only be ascertained by a comparison with old manii* 
script^ in Europe of a »milar kiad^ and from such' a 
comparison its date has been referred to the seventh 
ceutury. On the margin of the drawings are some 
old Roman and Greek letters, tlie form of which may 
lead to a conjecture respecting the age in which they 
were written. This copy of the Scriptures has ad* 
mitted as canonical the epistle of Clement, in which 
respect it resembles the Alexandrine manuscripts 
but it has omitted the Revelations^-^that book hav- 
ing been accounted apdcryphal by some churches 
during a certain period in the early ages. The order 
of books of the Old and New Testament differs firom 
that of the Eurc^an copies, — this copy adhering lesa 
to unity of subject in the arrangement than to chro« 
nological order. The very first emendation of the 
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Hebrew text proposed by Dr. Kennicott (Gen. iv. 8.) 
is to be found in this manuscript. The dbputed pas- 
sage^ 1 John^ V. Ty is not to be found in it : in almost 
every other respect, its several books agree with those 
which Europeans obtained ages ago through other 
channels, {p) 

I have only to add, that this most valuable and in- 
teresting manuscript is now in England. Mar Dio* 
nysiys^ the resident Bishop at Cadanette, presented 
it to Dr. Buchanan, who again has presented it to 
the University of Cambridge, in whose Public Li* 
brary it is now lodged. It has been lately examined 
with great care and skill by Mr. Yeates, who lias 
published a more minute account of it than the 
above^ in the Christian Observer, (c) These parti* 
cularities, in reference and description, will prove to 
you the value I attach to the discovery of thb Manu- 
script. Its existence will compel unbelievers to drop, 
as broken and pointless, their &vourite weapoa 
againsit the genuineness of our Scriptures. I there- 
fore consider its preservation as another interposition 
of Divine Providence in favour of the Christian Re- 
ligion; another reward to European Christians for 
their zeal and activity in transmitting the benefits of 

<») TillocVi Philosophical Magazine, No 115. 
(cj-^hrifttian Observer, for May and Jqne, 1810. 
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the Gospel to heathen nations : and I rejdce in this 
firesh instance^ in which 



** I may ssfert cter^nl Previdenee, 

«» And JQstifjr the wajn oi Gud with tunC* 
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lElTEIt ▼!. 

€ht tHe Evidence iediidhU froAi the Prophecies^ 

TF h welf, my dbat Frfend^ for Christians in 
^Mteral, fliat ihtf can arrive at a perfect convictiott 
6f the truth of tAe refigion they profess^ a weH-^* 
groi!iikfed assurance of ^ the hbp^ that is in thtm,''(d) 
Withoilt instittitihg any such tiresome tnvfestigatk>tt atf 
fhat, the results of which were kid before you in my 
Ikst letter. Such an in()uiry may serve to convinces 
tinbelievei^, that even the external evidences of 
Christianity are, in their nature^ really irresistible to 
all those who do not voluntarily sheath their under^ 
standings against the impressions of evidence flowing 
from all quarters, and shut their eyes against the 
light of truth : but diose who are willing to derive 
conviction from the fountain of divine knowledge^ 
have a iar shorter way to arrive at it than that we 
have so recency been tracing. The Bible is its own' 
witness: the predilirtions scattered. through it pfov^ 
its divine origin. Other evidence may, obtain ad- 
mission to the mind, but this species demands it : 
others may dispel darkness, but this comes clothed 

(d) 1 Pfter iii. le^, 
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in light. In the present world we are in a benighted 
•tate^ but, happily, ^ we 'have a sure word of pro-* 
** phecy, whereunto we do well that we take heed^ 
** as unto a light that shineth into a dark place, un« 
<< til the day dawn^ and the day-star arise in. our 
« hearts.'* (e) 

. Frophecy, viewed ia the sense we now wish to 
contemplate it, that is, as denoting the prediction 
of future events depending on the action of free 
>'gcB]ts,(/) was, obviously, never, intended as evi* 
dence of an original revelation. It is plainly unfit 
for such a purpose, because it is impossible, without 
some extrinsic proof of its divine origin, to know 
whether any prophecy be true or false, till the asat 
arrive at which it ought to be accomplished. Yet^ 
the frequent occurrence of prophecies may be pro* 
ductive of great religious advantages antecedently to 
their being fulfilled, since it may keep alive a sense 
of religion^ and inspire with a hope of future de« 
liverance from present calamity, such as slavery or 
bapishment. And this seems to hav^ been one great 
object in delivering the propliecies unda: the Old Tes-^ 
tament dispensation, since most of them pointed to 
emancipation from either bodily or spiritual bondage^ 

(«) « Peter i. 19. 

(f) I give tbi8 definition because the word is sometimes vatk 
tn Scripture to denote preaching or teaching. See Nehemiali 
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^ But^ t^atever may be the tendency or the utility 
ef prophecy previously to its completion^ its tendency 
subsequent to such completion is, so far as it is 
IcDOWB, decidedly and inevitably favourable to the 
divine appointmeat of him who delivered thepre-i 
dietioB, and in certain cases to the divine selection 
of the person to whom such prediction points. The 
foreknowledge of future contingent events is uni* 
versally dldwed to be a^ peculiar attribute of Deity. 
Future contingencies^ such^ for example, as those 
which relate to the rise and fall of nations and states 
not yet in exist^ice, or to the minute concerns of 
individuals not yet bom, are secrets which it is 
evident no man n<xp angel can penetrate ; theiB 
causes being indeterminate, their relations with other 
things fluctuating and unknown : it follows, there^ 
fore, that the prediction of such contingent event* 
cannot otherwise than proceed from God ; and, far- 
ther, sinoe God cannot, without a violation of hia 
perfect Holiness and Rectitude, visibly aid delusion 
and wickedness, the inference is equally cogent and 
jiecessary, that the accomplishment of prediction^ 
delivered by those who pretend they have divine 
authority, amounts to a &I1 proof that they really 
possess the authority they assume. Other arguments 
may be evaded ; other evidence may not convince y 
strange efiects (though not miraculous ones) may be 
produced by other than divine power : but the plain 
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md eomfdete eorr^spetidctece of eveate to tke ttittd* 
ing tteotda ot anoieBt propbeoies, ckfmKB» and ocnl* 
af^icioiis to att ^o will be at tht peim to'compara 
Ihemy and applying accurabely to tbe nieest sbad^ ot 
the spMfkd cirCHimftaDcssy itoggsati roost fotcrib^ 
llwjocNftvietiMy Aat tke piodietieni came frost God> 
, and weitf declared to nJOD fdt Ae wisest aad ladM 
importane pevposes. 

Tftis, i1n»i» id a kwd of evidenc»r thil nay be 
bae#D^ read, and appreciated by aft men; andtbii 
k the species of evidence with. wbi<^etery part of 
Striptorsy from the Pentateuch tO' Ae Apbealypse^ 
aiK)iHidb. The history of the fall of man is isiBle* 
dbeiedy succeeded by the s^^fieantppediotion of that 
^ 3»d! of the Wonaui whieh diodtf bruise tiie Ser* 
<^ peiif $ head«" Eren^hei^thie Mesntdi-waS'iiwrkftf 
ent »aa not to be itiistaben : die psophecy hakneiRet 
been a]^lied te another : the ^ light of lAe wmli^ 
riione distinetfy, dioi^ it fnigfat,. not^ithstaadio^ 
l^immer feebly^. wheQ' seen throughthe long visti^ oi 
feor thousand years. Previous to thegeiienll deluge 
tbe will of Ood was but sel^m declhred in- pro* 
phe(7 ; but almost immediately after thatremarhablo 
events Noah delivered some.cxtitordioary pacdicit 
tions relttttve to the descendants of bia thi^&sons^ 
and those predictions, though they were- divulged 
mat^ th^n 2000 years before the Christian sdra, have 
been fuffiUing through the sevecal peiiods of ^e to 
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tbfe day} Id like num&er the pfophedes vevetled 
fiotn time to tiaae, as those concernii^ die Umae^ 
Ikes, those of dying Jacob, of Balaam^ of Moaes 
fconcerniag the Jews), the prophecks rdsting to 
If keireh^ Babyl6«», Tjre, Sgypt, the gvect i^apige^ 
tile de^tniction ef JenHttem, h^t been peffeedf 
Mfflleil ta the mfanite^t paifticalar ; and that, h» se^ 
Htmi cases where attempts have acCualtf beea umit 
fb pfe^ent ttkfir aceeiaplishaAeiit. Moses, for ex- 
ample, foretold, that when the Jews forsoob the tfue 
God they should be Femeved into |U the kiflgdoms 
af the earth, tiiat ^ they shouU beeoaie an astonisfei^ 
^ rneti^, a proverb, and a bf-wofd atimng all na^ 
••• tSoB^ ** (g) None can be savit^rdless of tniDby ai 
ti9 den^ that tins is* ftfly aeeompH^d. Coaceniin|f 
BM^ba k waur ftretbld; thjftt k shoald be slnrtf ap mi 
liesieg^d'b^ theKledeJ», Elamite^, and Anaenians i 
tftaf the HVer sh6irfd he dried up^; that the city 
tihduld be taken in the midst af a feast ; 'tiiat thai 
Mngtiteror should be named Cyras. (A) All of whfeft^ 
as yott are weH a^^re; earrie tO'pasa. CMctftitg 
Bgypt it was pr fedictcd, *^ tgypt shali b* a* base 
^'kingdoih : it shall be the basest of kingdoms ;,iiel^ 
^ Aier shall it enalt itself any more above the m^ 

(g) I>e«t. lawiM 37. 

(A) Isai. zxi 8. Jer. 1!. 11. Ini. zIW. 7, SK gTcr. li. 301 
iMi. Zlfi 1. 

10 
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'^ tknis.'' (t) I need not ask whether this prophecj 
p( the fate of Egypt, so celebrated fpr its antiquity, 
its power, and its wisdom, is not fulfilled. Concern- 
ing Tyre, the prediction and its completion are np 
less lemaikable : ^* I will make thee like the top cf 
*' a rock ; thou shalt be a place to spread nets upoQ| 
c'thou shale be built no more. — ^Tliou shalt b^ 09 
^' more ; the merchants among the people shall hist 
'^ at thee ; thou shalt be a terror, and never shalt b^ 
** any more." (4) 

Nowj in all these, and a variety of other instances 
that mig^t be adduced,, it cannot with any sembl^Qii 
of reason be pretended, that '^ Prophecy came in old 
f' time by the wUl of man ;" the contrary assertioii 
of the Apostle accords far better with a fieur induo^ 
tion fsom the premues before us, that <^ Holy meti 
^f of God spake as they were moved by the Holy, 
^^ Ghost!' {I) Indeed one of the most acute meta<>^ 
physicians, and ablest reasoners Great Britun ever 
produced, the friend of Newton,, and his advocate, 
against Leibnitz, says, he feels no hesitation in put-; 
ting the tnith of Revealed Religion, entirely upon the^ 
zeality of that prophetic spirit which foretold ^< the 
'^ njau of sin,'' and the desolation of Christ's church* 
and kingdom by antichrist. ^ If (says he, after 

(0 Ezek. xxix. 14, 15. xxx. 12, IS.. 

{k) £sek. zxvi. 14. 21, {I) 2 Peter i. 2t; 
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enumeFaticig some of the predictions that relate to 
jBalylan the Great, the Mother of HarlotsJ, *^ if, 
in the days of St. Paul and St. John^ there were 
any footsteps of such a sort of power as this in the 
*^ world : or, if there ever had been such power in 
" the w(Nrld ~: or, if there was then any appearance 
*' of probability, that could make it enter into the 
'* heart of man to imagine that there ever could be 
^^ any such kind of power in the worlds much less in 
^^ the temple or church of God : and, if there be not 
'^ now such a power actually and conspicuously exer« 
^ cised in the world : and if any picture of this 
^ power, drawn after the event, can describe it more 
** plainly and exactly than it was originally described 
^ in the words of the pn^hecy : then may it with 
** somie degree of plausibleness be suggested, that 
'* the prophecies are nothing more than enthusiastic 
^ inventions.^' {m) 

But the weight of evidence accumulates prodi- 
giously when it is drawn from those prophecies which 
relate to the Messiah. Had only a single prophet 
left a book of predictions concerning Christ, specify- 
ing the time and manner of his coming, and be had 
come agreeably to those predictions, it would seen& 
next to impossible to evade the conclusion deducible 

from it. But in tlie Bible we have much more* 

.-•■.• 
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Herts is a series of prophets^ for thousands of jeat^ 
who regularly succeed each other to ftnretei the same 
eeentj and to depict the benefits it will pn)dace* 
Nay^ more tlian this, a whole nation constitutes hi9 
harbingers : they subsist distinct from the rest of ibe 
world more than three thousand years^ to testify in 
a body the assurances they entettain nispeetbg him : 
when ht arrives they disbelieve him, become telnet* 
ant witnesses of die thith of the prophecies they have 
preserved, but willing instruments in ^ kUling the 
^ Prince of Ltfe,* (n) and thus in accomplishing 
these ptedictioas which^ though they understood but 
in part,-^they constantly hoped to see realized unlil 
Aeir hopes were about to be ftilfiQed 1 

Nor should it be foi^tteu that Jesus Christ hfia* 
«elf, during his personal ministry od earth, referred 
Ae Jews^ who were then his euemies and afterwards 
his murderers, to their own Sacred Booksf, in order 
to learn who he was, and what was his office : and 
that, after his crucifixion, resuitection^ and ascension^ 
his disciplespointed them again to the prc^hedes which 
they read regulidrly in the Synagogue, to convince 
them that him whom they had slahi was '^ llie Mels^ 
• siidi who was td cdme/* ^'Search the Scriptur^i 
« (said Jesus Christ), for ifi them jfe think yt hat« 
5 eternal Itfe^ and they are they ^bicfa te^ of taii, 

(it)AcUttu(S. 
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'•Ye ttnU nci eoooe' to mc, that ye might have 
^ life/' (o) BeginDing from Moses^ and from all the 
'' prophets^ he expounded unto tiiem in all the 
'^ Scriptupes the things coneerning himself." (p) 
Conforinably with this, his Apostles make a like ap- 
peal. <^To him (says Paul) gt^ all the {vopheta 
'^ witness that through hk name whosoever believeth 
^ in &iffl diall receive reitaissioa of sms. Thus^ he 
^' mightily conviiieed die Jews^ showing by the 
^Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ." (9) So like* 
tvbe Brtcr affirms, *^ Yea, and all the prot>hets^ from 
'^Sfuuuel^ and those that follow aAer> as ma&f 
^' » have apobetii have likewise ftretold of these 
^* days/' (r) This kind of uigumealatioa was se 
fcltibley that miny of the Jews were convinced by 
it^ «nd ip^ere ^ cut to the heart,'' that they should 
<^ igoomtly " have ^' crucified their king/' But thp 
veasoding wbidi prevailed over the prejudices o| 
»aoy Jews kk the apostolic times^ is thought trifling 
end Vgbt by modem fipee-thtnkers. If the prophecies 
were obscure, then thstt obscurily is an aigumeni 
epEiinst theiii ; if, on die cobtrtiy, they are phini 
Aen it is bridly affirmed, to <q»po^ioB to the whoks 
tiahi of history, thitf Aey were forged after the event* 
It would be more becomUig die ingenuity ol dieia 

<•) /olM w. 39, 40, Ol) I^ttke txiv. 87. 

(^ Acts X. 43. xiu* 9T« Mjf. Id. XTui^ 88. (r) A^tf iii. 24« 
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men to show from tbe prophets that Jesus Christ 
was necessarily to rise from the dead, and then td 
prove from the history that in fact he did never rise. 
Then they would accompKsh soosethingy and we 
must assent to tlie force of their reasoning. But> if 
they cannot disprove the fact, their cavilling about 
the mode in which it was foretold is perfectly nuga-» 
tory. Christ clainas to be the person predicted in thd 
law and the prophets ; hb Apostles assert the same 
claim ; and it b far from enough to affirm on the 
contrary side that some of the prophecies are ob-> 
scure, since very good reasons may be assigned why 
such obscurity should exist previously to the complex 
tion of prophecy. It might be, for instance, to make 
the Messiah known to the good, and anhoown to the 
wicked, as was indeed predicted by Daniel (ch. xiir 
10), that God caused hitn to be, in a certain sense; 
obscurely foretold. Fsr^ had Ae manner of bis ap^ 
pearance been clearly described, there would not 
have been any obscurity even to bad' men : and if 
the time had been obscurely predicted^ even good 
mecr would have felt themselves in darkness. Tke 
lime, therefore, was dearly declared ; but the man- 
ner only in %ure. Heoce it happened that the 
wicked, apprehending that the promised blessings 
were merely temporal, were decieived, notwithstand- 
ing the clear predictions of the time; while the 
righteous were not dei^ved after the crucifixion' of 
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^H^us Christ. The mode of kiterpreting the promised 
Messings depends upon the hearty which calls that 
which it lovcB-^goodi but the interpretation of the' 
promised time does not depend upon the heart. So 
that the clear prediction of the time^ and the ob- 
scure prediction of the blessi^gs^ left none to be mis- 
led but the wicked* 

But the principal question for us to consider^ is 
this : Are th'eise prophecies enow sufficiently plain to 
prove that Christ is the person foretold in the Old 
Testament as the Messiah ? If there be, it follows, 
for treasons already assigned, that the Old Testament 
is the Word of God, Jessus Christ the Saviour of the 
World, the New Testament not '^ a cunningly de- 
vised fable," but a structure formed for everlasting- 
duration,' which those who endeavour to overthrow 
will fail in accomplishing, and be found '^ even to* 
'^ fight against God." {s) 

First, then, let us attend a little to the time and 
placf marked out by the prophets for the appearance 
ot the Messiah* Jacob, on his dying bed, speaks of* 
a person to whom the people should be gathered; 
thi^ person he calls Shilohy and declares that he shall 
appear before Judah ceases to be a tribe. (/) 

Daniel foretels a glorious kingdom, which God 
vould erect on the ruins of the four grand monar- 

(«)Actov. S9. * (0 Gcnciif ilJx. 10. ' 
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chiee^ under the government of one whom he caih^ 
ihe SoM of Man ; and whose enqpiie, though small 
ia its origin, should be both uniFend mad etefDal.(t;)* 
He afterwards predict tbirt in seventy weeks fat 
yeafs), that is, in 490 ytikis,. irfter the issuingof the 
cominaadment to vebuiid Jiemsalem, probably re** 
ferring to that given in the seventh year of Attax^^ 
erres Lmgimamis, reoonctfiatkni should^ be made Jimt 
iiiiqiuty, and an everhstiag rigfataouspess be brought' 
in hf aoe, whom he caUs MtmiaM the PHnee, whom^- 
he deelares shall be cz^t'/T^ without any 'demerits of' 
fabowa; aflef which event the psopliet predieti that 
tfae'Citjr'of Jerusalem shall: be desWoyed^ and sotrt*- 
ficeeoea/^; jet, not tiUtlie Messiah bad 'canflimedr 
l|is oovenanti with macqr of ^ Us<people. {w) "^ 

IsAiAB qpeahs ct aa eKtnwrdmaty diild, who^ 
should be bom of ^wgin, of the boose oi Damdy 
whose name should be called Emmmel, who^iould' 
grow up fitm infancy m inanhoo^ who ^lould also 
bear many illustrious titles (such %%'*^ the mighty 
^* Gedf the everh^ting'Fatker^^), which indicatehim^ 
to be more than human : he prediets, ftrAer, thar 
this personage sliould be most eminent for wisdom ' 
and piety, and as vemarkafole for sorrow and sufier-- 
iags; and^et, finally, that he should establi^ a most 
auooessAil and permanent kingdom by very peaceful' 

(i) Dao. li. 34, SS. 44, 45, vu. IS, 14. 
(ic) Dao. ix, 84. 27. 
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snd gentle ipetliods; these important events o(nn- 
mencing with the cure of the blind^, the lame, tbiGl 
deaf, and' the duinb ; thu^ laying a founda^oo stcme 
CD Zian. (a?) 

JoBL foreteb an eactraordinary efiiisioa of the Spi« 
ritof God, and spedcs of a remarkable deliverance 
which should be wrought out in Mount Zion an4 
Jmisakm. (y)^ 

ECAH delivers a ptf^phecy analogous to part o£ 
\% respecting the glorious and peaceful kingr. 
dom that God would erect in « the latter day j" and 
afterwards expressly mentions J5e/AfcAe«i EphrataH 
as. the phce whence should go fortji the ruler, who 
should be the illustrious shefdieid both of the fciud^ 
ites and of other distaAt pecple. («) 

Hagcai prophecies thafe during die tinje in which 
4ic second temple was standing, a temple which was 
Qot entirely demolished till the captivity by the Ra- 
iwn^ (though in Herod's time gradually rebuilt), 
God would " shaken all nations^" and the « d^ire of? 
**all nations'' should come iqto his temple: imd 
that, on this account, the|;Iory of it should be greater 
than. that of the fprmer hou^e, thpugh it was much 
ifxferiqr ii^ external yisibsl^ ornaments, {q) 

m 
A t .^ . ^ 

(x) Isai. vil. 14. ix. 5—7. x\. 1—10. xlil. 1—7. liii. xxx9. 3. 
iO. xxyiii. 16. 
(y) Joel il. SS-^. (,^ Mic^ j^^ i^j^ ^^ ^_^ 

(«) Hag. ii. 6-^. 
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Malachi predicts^ that ^* tke Lord^ should have 
a fbrenmner. (Q 

Now these and some otlier prophecies, x^hich I do 
*iiot here quote, so accurately define the time and 
place in which the Messiah was to appear, that there 
was an universal expectation of his appearance, as all 
the candid Jewish writers acknowledge, just ahout 
the time that Jesus Christ was upon earth. In point 
of time and place, then, he corresponds with the re- 
sults of prophecy. 

Secondly. Let lis advert to predictions relative to 
his Character^ Doctrine^ i?^>cff(wi, and final 7H«?wpA. 
In these respects we recognise Jesus Christ as fore- 
told in the prophets hy the following lamong a great 
number of particular circumstances : That as a pro- 
phet' he 'Should be like unto Moses, (c) That he 
should blind the eyes of the wise and learned, and 
preach the Gospel to the poor and despised ; that he 
should restore health to the diseased, and give light 
to those who languished in mental and moral dark- 
ness, (d) That he should teach the perfect way, 
and be the instructor of the Gentiles, (e) That he 
would write his law, not on tables of stone, but on 
their hearts, and put his fear, which till then was 
displayed in external ceremonies, into their hearts 

(ft) Mai. iii. 1. (c) Dent. XTiii. 15. AcU ill. 22. 

(40 tsai. V. 15. zzXT. 5. iz. 2. (e) Im'i. zlii. f. 
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likewise. (/) That he should sit as a refiner and 
purifier, to purge his disciples, that they might offer 
righteous oflering. (g) That he should be a sacrifice 
fos the sins of the world, be wqunded for the trans- 
jgressions o( his people, and make intercession for the 
itransgressofs. {k) That he should be the chief and 
precious comer stone, and yet be a stone of stum- 
bling and rock of ofience, on which the Jews should 
fall. (I) That the- Jews sliould reject him, and should 
tliem$el?es be rejected of God, the choice vine brings 
ing forth only wild grapes ; and that the chosen peo^ 
|>Ie should be rebellious and gainsaying, and stumble 
at BOOH day. {k) That the stone which was rejected 
by the builders should be made the principal corner 
atone, that it should grow into a great mountain and 
fill the^hole earth. (1) That after the rejection and 
murder of the Messiah, he should rise again the third 
da]^ from the dead, (m) That he should ascehd into 
heaven, and sit on the right-hand of God, where he 
should triumph over all his enemies, (n) That the 
kings of the earth, and all people, should in dub 
time worship bim. (o) But that the Jews who 

(/) Jer. xxxi. 33. xxxii. 40. (g) Mai. iii. 3. 

(A) Isai. liii. (t) Itf«i. zxTiii. 16. viii. U, 15. 

(A;) Isai,. y. 2—7. Ixy. 8. Dent, xxf iii. 28, 29. 
(0 Psalm cxTlii. 22^ Dao. ii. 35. 
(m) Pa. xvi. lOi Hos. vi. 3. (n) P«. ex. 1. 

(o) Isai. Ix. 10. 21, 22. Uii. U, 12. . 

TOL. I, H 
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jected him should subsist as a distinct people ; but 
should be scattered over all nations^ and wander 
about without princes, without sacrifices, without an 
altar, without prophets, looking for deliverance, and 
not finding it till a very distant period, {p) 

Thirdly. The amazing correspondence between 
the contemptuous treatment and sufferings^ of Jesus 
Christ, and the predictions scattered through the 
Bible, has been traced so clearly by several wri- 
■ters,(9) that I need do little else than transcribe their 
remarks. On comparing the principal predictions 
with the historical passages, and thus bringing the 
accounts of the Prophets and of the Evangdists to- 
gether, it will be found that the latter become as it 
were echoes of the former, and that the Messiah 
was to suffer nothing which Christ did not suffer. 
Zechabiah says, ^^ they weighed for my price thirty 
« pieces of silver ;" and Matthew records that Ju- 
das sold Jesus for neitlier more nor fewer pieces, but 
that the chief priests ^^ covenanted with hun for 
** thiriy pieces of silver.'* (r) Zschariah says, 
■they '^.took the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them 

(p) Jer. XXX i. 36. Hos. iii. 4, 5. * ' 

(g) See especiatly Bishop Pearton on the Creed, p. 88, &c. 
and General Burn's judicious summary of the ETidences of 
Christianity, in his valuable little book, «< The Christian Ofi* 
*• cer's Com|ilete Armour." 
(r) Zech. xi. IS. Matt. xxYi. 15. 
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^^ ISO the potter ;** Matthew tells us> * '* they took 
^^ the thirty "pieces of silver^ and gUve th^m for the 
^^ poiter^s field.'' (s) The Psalmist, under the «pi«- 
Tit Df pi^phecy, says, when ^' trouble is near there 
** is none to help/' and Zechariah says, *^ Smite 
^' the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered }'■ 
Matthew in correspondence affirms, '^ that the 
'^ scriptures of the prophets might be' fulfilled, all 
^ the disciples forsook him and fled/' (/) Isaiah 
«ays, " he was wounded;" Zechariah, *^ they shall 
^^ look iipon me whom they have pierced j" and Da- 
vid still lAore patticularly, *^ they 'pierced my hands 
^^ and my feet ;" the Evangelists tell us how he was 
fastened to the cross, and Jesus himself shows ^' tlie 
^'print of the nails/' (v) David predicts, ^^ they 
^^ shall laugh him to scorn, and shake their heads, 
^^ saying,' He trusted in the Lord that he would de- 
'' liver him ; let him deliver him, ^ying he delighted 
'' in him :" the historian describes the same action, 
«Bd the same expressions ; — ^^ they that passed by re-^ 
** viled him, wagging their heads, and paying, ,He 
« tf usted in God, let him deliver him,"{a') OaVid 

• « 

(«) Zech. zi. 13, Matt. zx?ii. 9, 10. 
it) Ps. xzii. 11. «ecb. ziii. 7. Matt. xzvi. 50. ^ 

(«) IsaU liii. 5. Zech. xiil 10. Ps. xziU 16. Matt, zz^ii. 
15. John XX. 25. 

(») P>. zxii. 7. 8. Matt, xxvii. 39, 41 

^2 
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exclaims^ when prophesyiDg as a type of the Messiiih^ 
*^ My God^ my God, why haat Aaa forsaken me ?'^ 
he who was both '* the root and the offipring of Da-^ 
<< vid,** determines in whoae perscm the fiithcr spcke 
ki — ^ Eli, E&j lama sahacthani ? (jr) Isaiah fore^ 
telsi ^^ He was numbered with the trumgtessors i** 
the Evangelists inform us, he was ^^ crucified between 
'^ two thieves, one on his right-hand, the other on 
« his kft/' (y) We read in the pr(q>hetie Psahns^ 
^' They gave me gall for my meat, and in my thirst 
^^ they gave me vipegar to drink :'' and in the Gos- 
pel, ^< tbey gave him* vinegar to drink, mingled with 
'* gall/' [z) We read again in the Psalms, '' They 
^ part my garments among them, and cast lots upcm 
^ my vesture;'' and, to fulfil the prediction, the sol- 
diers ^' took his garments, and made four parts, to 
*^ every soldier a part, and also his coat* Now, the 
^ coat was without seam, woven from the top 
'^^ throughout : thqr swd, therefore, among thcm- 
^ selves. Let us nat rend it, but cast lets t&f it whose 
'*^ it shall be." (a) In another prophet we read, ^ he 
^ shall be brought like a lamb to the slaughter, and 
^* be cut oflF out of the land of the living :" {h) Con- 

(jr) Ps. xxll. I. Matt. xxru. 46. 
' 0^) Itoi* ini; 18. Maft. xzTii. S8. Mark zr. ST. 

(z) Ps. Ixix. 81. Matt! zxyii. 34. 48. ' 

(a) Ps. xzii. 18. " John xix. 2S, 84. (») Itai. liii. T»' a 
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lormably wifli th^ all the Evangelists declare hoiT 
Eke a lamb he suffered, and the Jews themselves 
acknowledge that h^ was <^ cut off." In the insti* 
tution of the paschal lamb, which typified thb 
•* Lflmb of God," it was ordained, ^^ ye shall not 
^ break a bone of it :*' Davib, prophesying of the 
Messiah, says, ^' he keepeth all his bones } not one* 
^ of them is broken •/' and, in the event, " He who 
^ saw it bare record, and he knoweth that he saith 
^ true ;'' and he ai&rms, <* they brake not his legs/' 
^hough they brake the legs of the malefieictors cruci- 
fied with him), ** that the Scripture should be fnU' 
^filled, ^ A bone of him shall not be broken/^ (c) 
I8AIAH, prophesying of his burial, says, ^' He made 
" his grave with the wicked, and with the rich in his 
^ death :** and hete again we may admire the exact 
wmpletion of the prediction ; for Jesus was buried 
Wse the uricked companions of his death, under the 
general leave granted to the Jews for taking dowff 
iJieir bodies from the Cross ) jfet Jos^h of Arima- 
thea, a rich man, and an honourable counsellor, 
and NicodemnSi a man of the Pharisees, a ruler of 
the Jews^ a master of Israel, conspired to " make 
^* his grave with the rich/* by " wrapping his body 



(c) Numb. ix. 12. Exod. xil. 46. Ps. xxxiv. 20. John xU. 

S3. 35, se. 
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^ in linen clothes/' &c. and '* laying it in a neir 
^< sepulchre/' which Joseph of Arimathea had caused 
to ^^ be made for his own use/' (d) When the Scribes 
, and Pharisees asked Jesus Christ for a sign by which 
they might ascertain his Divine authori^, the reply 
was, '^ As Jonas was three da3rs and three Bights in 
'^ the belly of the great fish^ so sluJl the Son of Man 
<* be in the heart of the earth:" (e) and, on another 
occasion, when the Jews requested a proof of his 
authority, he said, '< speaking of the temple of bis 
^^ body/' ^^ destroy this temple, and in three days I 
^^ will tdiae. it up." {/) These sayings were taunt- 
ingly thrown in his teeth during his crucifixion, hy 
the unfeeling multitude, who, *^ wagging their heads^ 
^' said, Ah ! thou that destroyest the temple and 
^^ buildest it in three days, save thyselfy and come 
^' down from the cross !" {g) Soon, however, Jesua 
proved that he had '^ power to lay down* his life,. 
'< and power to take it up again /' {h) and» to fulfil 
his own prophecies, as well as all those relating ta 
^im that were scattered through the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, burst the bars of the tomb, and rose from thQ 
dead on the third day. {i) 



(d) Isai. liii. 9. Matt, zxyii. 57. Hark xw, 43. John xix. S9, 40. 

(e) Matt, zii, 40. (/) Jolin ii. IQL (g} Mark zt. 29, 3Q^ 
(A) John z, la. (0 Luke xxiv. 7. 
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The preceding instances are abundantly more than 
sufficient to show that, according to the prophets, 
thus it behoved the Messiah to suffer, to die, and to 
rise again ; and that, according to the testimony of 
eye witnesses, who could not be deceived, who had 
no object to accomplish in deceiving others, and. 
whose testimony is confirmed by their enemies and 
persecutors, thus Jjssus Christ DID suffer ^ die, and 
rise again. How the contemplation of these things 
may affect others, I do not pretend to conjecture ; 
but surely the natural tendency of such an astonish- 
ing correspondence as that we have been tracing, is 
tb '^ make our hearts bum within us" with the 
cheering warmth 6i conviction, and the pure flan:e 
of devotion, similar to what was experienced by the 
two disciples on that ever memorable evening, when 
the risen Saviour *^ talked with them in their way ^' 
to Emmaus, ^^ opened to them the Scriptures, and, 
*^ beginning at Moses and all the prophets, expound- 
'^ ed unto them the things concerning himself." {k) 

Suppose that, instead of the spirit of prophecy 
breathing more or less in every book of scripture, 
predicting events relative to a great variety of general 
topics, and delivering, besides, almost innumerable- 
characteristics of the Messiah all meeting in the per- 
eon of Jesus, — there had been only ten men in an- 

(ft) Luke xxiv, 13, 27, 32, 
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cient times who pretended to be prophets, each of 
whom exhibited only Jive independent criteria as to 
place, government^ concomitant events, doctrine 
taught, effects of doctrine, character, sufferings, <Mr 
death ; the meeting of all which, in one person^ 
ahould prove the reality of their calling as prophets^ 
and of hb mission in the character they have assign- 
ed him: — suppose, moreover, that all events were 
left to chance merely, and we were to compute^ from 
the principles employed by mathematicians iq the 
investigation of such subjects, the probability of these 
Jifty independent circumstances happening at all. 
Assume that there is, according to the technical 
phrase, an. equal chance for the happeniisg or the 
failure of any one of the specified particulars ; then (/) 
the probability against the occurrence of all the par- 
ticulars m any yN2cy^ is that of the 50th power of 2 
to unity ; that is, the probability is greater than 

1125900000000000 to 1, 
or greater than eUven httndred and twenty -Jive mtU 
lions of millions to one, that all these circumstances 
do not turn up, even at distinct periods. This com* 
putation, however, is independent of the considera- 
tion of time. Let it then be recollected farther, that 
if any one of the specified circumstances liappen^ it 

{I) Emerson on Chances, prop, 3. Wood's Algebra, art. 4 19. 
Chancel. 
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may be the day after the delivery of thepropheof, or 
at any period from that time to the end of the work!; 
this will 80 indefinitely augment the probability 
against the contemporaneous occurrence of merely 
these fifty circumstances, that it surpasses the powers 
of numbers to express correctly the immense impio« 
bability of its taking place. Be it remembered also^ 
that in this calculation I have assumed the hypo- 
thesis most favourable to the adversaries of prophecy^ 
and the most unfavourable possible to the well-being 
of the world, and the happiness of its inhabitants ; 
hamely, the hypothesis that every thing is fortuitous; 
•—and it will be seen how my argument is stcength«> 
eneii by restoring things to their proper state. If 
every thing were left to blind chance, it appears that 
the probability against the ftilfilment of only fifty in« 
dependent predictions, would be too gpreat to be ex^ 
pressed numerically : how much greater, then, must 
it be in fact, when all events are under the control 
of a Being of matchless wisdom, power, and good-* 
ness, whb hates fraud and deception, who must espe- 
cially hate it when attempted under his name and 
authority, who knows all that occurs in all places^ 
and who can dissipate with ^ the breath of hi^ 
idouth,'' every deceiver, and all their delusions} 
Hie more we know of the prophecies, and of iii»-» 
tory, whether sacred or pro6me, the more we are 
struck with the correspondence of predictions and 
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events ; their coincidence in hundreds of instances is 
so palpably notorious^ that none can deny it : every 
principle of reason, every result of correct compu* 
tation, instituted with a view to this Inquiry, is in ia- 
Tour of the positions maintained by Christians in all 
ages. Imagine these to be still doubtful, and what 
is there eke that is stable and certain ? 

« If these faU 

♦* The pillar'd firmament is rottenness, 

'* And earth's base built on stubble.** Miltoh. 

But a person who wished to reason in favour of the 

truth of the Christian Religion, from prophecy, need 

not take this wide field of argument. Thera are 

many small portions in some of the prophetic writ-r 

ings, on either of which he may safely make his 

stand. He may take, for example, either the ninth,^ 

thirteenth and fourteenth, forty-fifth, or fifty-third 

chapters of Isaiah, and challenge any one to account 

satisfactorily for the exact correspondence of the pre-^ 

diction and the history, except he admit that the 

prophet was inspired by God to fpretel the events^ 

Suppose we fix upon the fifty-third chapter. Sa 

striking are its contents, and so exactly were they 

verified iii the life and sufferings of Jesus Christy 

that there have not been wanting modern Deists to 

affirm that it was actually conpiposed after the Chris-^ 

tian sera. This calumny, however^ ^eed$ no labQUfe^-. 
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Tefutation. The Septuagint version is well knowo^ 
as I remarked in a preceding letter^ to have been 
undertaken nearly 300 years before Christ ; and that 
version, according to the testimony of one who saw 
the original, contained the prophecies of Isaiah. Be- 
sides, it is an incontrovertible fact, that the Jews in 
all ages, from the delivery of these prophecies to the 
present, admitted Isaiah to be taught of Grod. The 
later rabbins, it is true, to avoid the conclusions 
which Christians deduce from Isaiah, and especially 
the chapter last specified, have invented a distinction 
of a double Messiah, << one who was to redeem us^ 
^' and another who was to suffer for us ; for they say, 
'^ that there are two several persons promised under 
'^ the name of the Messiah ; one of the tribe of 
^^ Ephraimy the other of the tribe ofJudah; one the 
** son of Joseph^ the other the son of David} the 
^^ one to precede, fight, and suffer death ; the other 
** to follow, conquer, reign, and never die/' {m} 
But Bishop Pearson proves that this distinction is 
false and novel ; and, farther, that the ra!)bins who . 
preceded Jesus Christ,, understood the chapter, of 
which we are now speaking, to he a prediction of the 
Messiah, and of hxa\ alone. 
Origen, indeed,, informs u$, (/i) that in his tixn% 

(m) Pearson oa the Creed » p. 185.. 
(n) Qrig. contra Celsunit lib« I. 
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the Jews took another Way to evade the difficukies ia 
which the consideration of this diapter placed them. 
They a^ued^ that the prophecy did not relate to one 
many bat to one people^ the Jews, who were smitten 
of God^ and dispersed among the gentiles for their 
conversion. But, to show the absurdity of this inter-* 
pretation, he pressed them with this sentence from 
the Septuagint ; •«iro twv xy^tiav ra X«» jt^a np^Jn 
fir ^a^fitrov; and the argument was so decisive^ th^y 
could not withstand it. This proves not only the 
truth of the. received interpretation of this famous 
prophecy, but, farther, that the Hebrew text of that 
time read agreeably to the «K S'ayaToi/ of the Sep- 
tuagint ; otherwise, the Jews, by quoting their own 
^ext (Isai. liii. 8), aofl showing that it did not mean 
'* smitten to death" would have reprobated the 
Greek version, and triumphed over the Christian ad- 
vocate. 

Nor has this remarkable portion of prc^hecy been 
successful merdy in puzzling and silencing the Jews. 
It has, ^ under the divine blessing, been instrumental 
in converting unbelievers, in every age of the church. 
There has occurred a signal instance in modern 
times, natmely, that of the celebrated John Wilmott, 
Earl of Rochester, a man, " whom the muses were 
** fond to inspire and ashamed to avow," who lived 
the life oi a libertine and Atheist ; but who^ agree- 
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ably to the teiBtimoDy of Bishop Burnet^ died the 
death " of a penitent Christian." The perusal of thif 
chapter^ the meditation upon its complete ftilfilmeut^ 
and upon the beautiful summary it contains of the 
most peculiar and distinguishing doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, so operated on the mind of this profligate^ 
though able man, as to lead (in the opinion of the 
prelate just mentioned) to an unfeigned &ith in hion 
^^ who was wounded for his transgressions, and by 
** whose stripes ke was healed." 

Such then, my friend, being the eqgency of the 
evidence resulting from prophecy, let us not attempt 
to resist it ; such the purity and heayenly tendency 
of th^ precepts and doctrines often blended with the 
predictions, let us yield ourselves. to their influence* 
Let us gather food for meditation from the animating 
language of those who 

** ih* luspfrtng breath 
** Ecstatic felt ; and, from tbb world retir*ciy 
" Cod verged with an|;fl$ and immortal form 
** On gracious errands bent :*' Taomoir* 

Let US implant the .delightful anticipations of fidth^ 
upon the triumphant declarations of prophecy, and 
hail that happy period foretold by Isaiah, when 

^ £very valley shdll be exalted, and every notw^ 
'^ tain and hill be brought low j 
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^ And the crooked shall become straight^ aod the 

^ rough places a smooth plain ; 

" And the glory of Jbhovah shall be revealed f 
<< And alljleih shall see together the salvation of 

<^ our God " 

Infidelity, every where active, though always baf-, 
ied, will suggest the improbability of the completion 
of the prq>hecies yet uhfulfiUed : but when it is con- 
sidered that many of tlie predictions, long ^o rear- 
Hzed, were delivered at the same time, and by the 
tame prophet, as those for whose accomplishment 
we are waiting, it would be the height of absurdity 
and impiety to encourage a doubt. It may happen 
naturally enough, that the true meaning of a predic- 
tion may be disguised, in order that the wayward 
wills of men may not operate for its prevention ; but 
this is no reason for its rejection. Prophecies are 
like writings in cypher, which require either tutors 
or events to explain their hidden meaning, and ren- 
der them natural and intelHgible. This, with regard 
to the Old Testament predictions, " is what Jesus 
*< Christ and hb Apostles have done. They have^ 
** opened the seal, they have rent the veil, and deve- 
<* loped the spiritual sense. They have taught us, 
**^hatour enemies are our passions, that our Re- 
<< deemer is a spirituo), Redeemer j that he is to have 
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<' a first and a second comings the one in humility 
" to abase the proud^ the other in glory to exalt the 
^' humble ; that Jesus Christ is God^ as well a» 
« man." (o) 

I am &c. 

(o) Paicairs Thou|;hts: <* The Uw fipuratife.'*^ 
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XETTER VII. 

On the Evidence de^ucille from Miracles ; and on 
the Credibility of Human Testimony, 

THE advocates of Revealed Religion affirm^ 
without any fear of refutation, that the argument re- 
sulting from the completion of Prophecy is one that 
]S continually increasing in force ; while they are in 
general as ready to admits that the argument from 
Miracles diminishes in proportion as we recede far- 
ther from the Apostolic times. I hope^ my friend, 
to be able to convince you, in the course of the pre- 
sent letter, that this is a concession which need not 
be made : but that we have as good reason to believe 
the miraculous facts of Scripture, as any except eye- 
witnesses, or those who received their information 
immediately from the lips of eye-witnesses. 

The evidence flowing from the performance of mi- 
racles is indeed so summary and convincing, that if 
may be stated satisfactorily in very few words : for 
this reason, however, as it should seem, it has been 
selected by ingenious unbelievers to exercise their 
dexterity and acumen upon; and thus it becomes re- 
qubite to discuss this branch of our subject with a 
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miiiuteness and comparative pAdixity yAnch mighty 
otherwise^ have been altogether avoided. 

By miracleSy I do not mean ^' jugglitig tricks," bat 
supernatural events. This genuine nation of mi* 
Fades has been sometimes obscured by definition ; 
yet a capdid inquirer after truth cannot well mistake* 
Most of the opinions entertained by men of good 
sense, apart from any controversial views as to thii 
topic, are oorrect. No man would think that curing 
lameness, by a regular suigical or medical process^ 
was miraculous : every man would say that the in« 
stantaneous production of a limb, and '^ making the 
^ maimed whole," was miraculous. And this es^ 
actly reaches the logical scientific notion of miracles :^ 
for, ^' when such eflects are produced as (cceterii 
^ paribus) are usually produced, God is said to ope- 
**rate according to the common course of*' nature: 
^* but when such eflects are produced as are {ceeim 
*' par.) contrary to, or different from, that common 
** course, they are said to be miraculous/' 

Now no man will presume to aflBfrm that it i» 
impossible a teacher should be sent from God. It 
may be necessary that one should be sent ; and I 
think the train of observation and deduction of fyich' 
in my second and third letter, establish that neces- 
sity. If one or more be sent, they must bring ere" 
dentials to evmce tlM their mission is divine; and 
what can those credentials be but miracles ? In fiict^ 
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the very idea of a revelation includes thai of mira* 
cles. A revjslation cannot be made but 'by a mira- 
culous interposition of Deity : so that the probability 
of a revelation implies a corresponding probability 
of the occurrence of miracles ; and the necessity of 
a revelation a like necessity of miracles. Nay, I 
may venture to affirm fieirther, that there is a mutual 
and necessary correlation between the two : for as^ 
on the one hand, miracles (or prophecies^ which are 
in fact miraculous, being contrary to the course of 
nature) are necessary to prove the divine authority 
of an agent ; so, on the other hand, the performance 
of uncontrolled miracles^ or the delivery of true 
predictions, immediately suggests to the mind the 
conviction that they have been permitted solely for 
the purpose of proving that the person^ by whom 
ihey are performed^ is employed by God to do stHne- 
things or reveal something, which mankind would not 
have known in any other way. 

It is^ one would suppose, almost an intuitive truths 
that when a person performs evident and tmctm^ 
trolled miracles in proof of any doctrine, those, who 
have sufficient evidence of the reality of such mira- 
cles^ ought to admit the doctrine to he true^ or from 
God. At all events the proposition is easily deduced 
from a few steps of obvious reasoning ; guarding it, 
as I have done^ after the manner of Barrow and 
Chandler, to tmcontrolled miracles, or those tlie ap-. 
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parent design of which is not contradicted eidier by 
the absurdity of the thing they are intended to piove^ 
or by some equal or greater miracles opposed to 
them. We thus exclude every thing like juggling" 
from the idea of miracles ; and at the same time free 
ourselves from all consideration of pretended mira* 
cles, such as those performed by the Egyptian ma- 
gicians, with the permission or the performance of 
which, a$ they were controlled, we have notliing to 
do. The reasoning from which our proposition flows 
is amply this. . A genuine miracle cannot be per-- 
formed without an extraordinary divine interposition, 
either mediate, or inunediate. If the Supreme Be<» 
ing would confirm the truth of a proposition to ono 
man, by the testimony of another to whom it was 
immediately revealed, we can conceive no method 
by which he could do it so effectually, 'as by con* 
ferring m him pow^ to work a mirwle in confimiar 
tion of it. When a miracle is uncontrolled, we cao 
conjecture no particular by which it can be distin* 
guished frx>m a miracle wrought to confirm a truths 
If God were to sufier an uncontrcdled miracle to be 
wrought in confirmation of a felsehood, there would 
seem to be no criterion by which his testimony could, 
be distinguished. It b inconsistent with the wisdom 
and goodness of God, to sufier m.tmcmtrolled mi** 
racle to be wrought to establish. a. falsehood^ since 
i$ wpuld le^ve bis creatures ux a perpetual uucer-^^ 
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tiinty^ and an uncertainty that would be inostpain** 
fill to the most virtuous^ who have always mosl \9i^^ 
cd far a revelation. Since^ therefore^ God is bodi 
wise and good, it follows that a pnqpoation attested 
bj uneontrolled miracles is attested by him, and ir 
of necessity true. 

From this reasoning it is natural to expect, that inr 
the Scripture History there should be recorded many 
miracles ; and thus, on examining the sacred volume,' 
are our expectations reaUxed. The faith of Moser 
was confirmed by the miracle of the . burning, yet 
uncottsumed, bush. .Moses convinced the childtCDr> 
of Israel that God employed him to lead tern out 
of EgJHPt, by perfonning miracles by means of Urn 
lod : he appealed to similar miracto before Pharoah- 
ioft the same purpose : the passage through the Red«> 
Sea> which opened to deliver the Isradites from the^ 
Egyptians, who were afterwards swallowed ^> in the: 
coHapsiBg waters, was miraculous: the passage of 
the river Jordan under Joshua, the standing still of 
th& sun and moon at his command, and the fiilling 
of the wrils of Jericho were miraculous : the sacri- 
fice kindled by fire firom heaven ; the raising of the 
Shunamite's and of the widow of Sarepta^s sons^ 
and the translation of j^lijah, are events of the same 
class ; and so are those recorded in Daniel, respect* 
ing the fiery furnace and the dea of lions. From 
the numerous New Testament miracles, beginning 
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wl^ that WTOugI)t at the marriage at Caoa, I canndt 
attempt to make an adequate selection. Tliough k 
may be proper to remark^ that those performed bjr 
Jesus Chiist difiexed essentially firoiu others : Moses 
could not work miracles without his rod; the Apos^ 
ties performed theks^ for the most part expressly^ 
aod always viriually, ^ in the name of Jesua Christ 
^^ of Nazareth ;" the Messiah exerted miraculous 
power fr<Hn himself, without any reference to aib- 
o^er. And^ farther, the miracles of Jesus Christ 
were uniformly hencvolent.:— he cured the sick,— *■ 
h« healed the lame, he made the maimed whole^*-«- 
be made the d^f to/hear, tiiie blind to see, the dumb 
to speak,r— he. raised the deadi-^and finally he raised 
himself. So numeroas, indeed, and. so henefieial 
were his mixacles, that '^ the mnltitudes were, asto^ 
^^.nished, saying, it was never seen so ia IstmSk^ 
and well night their astoni^ment be exeited, as our 
Lord wrought move benevoleiit misackfl iaoiM^ailer^ 
noon, (o) than had been performed by any of the 
prophets in aU thew lives; 

Tkat one great object, kqpt in view by Christ and 

fais Apostles' in performing miraeles, was tft 

awakening and convincing prcofs of their divine 

^ sio% is erident from the uaiform txapt a£ the New 

Testament Histancs. The langwge ef the Jewiflk 

(o) See Matti is. 18-34 
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Ruler was the pure unadulterated language of com* 
jnon sense, the force of which all the sophistry in 
the world cannot weaken* ^< lUbbi, we know that 
^^ thou art a teacher come firom God : for no man 
^^ can do these miracles that thou doest^ except God 
«^ be with him." {p) The Chief Priests and the 
Pharisees had the same c<mviction ; for^ said they^ 
after Lazarus was raised from the dead, ^^ This- man 
^^ doeth many miracles : if we let him alone, all will 
^^ believe oh him," (9) Jesus Christ himself appeals 
to his miracles. *^ I have greater witness (says he) 
** than that of John s for the works which the Fa- 
^ ther hath given me to finbh, the works that I do, 
^^ bear witness of me, that the Father bath sent 
^^ me/'(r) And again, when the Jews asked him^ 
^ If thou be the Christ tell us plainly. How long 
^^ dost thou make us to doubt ? Jesus answered them, 
^' The works tluU I do, they bear witness of me. If 
^^ I do not the works of my Father, believe me not. 
^^ But if I do, though ye believe not me^ believe 
^'the works; that ye may know, and believe that 
<' the Father b in me and I in him." ^^ If I had 
'' not done among them the woiks which none other 
** man did, they liad not had sin.^' (5) And on an- 
other occasion^ when John sent his disciples to Christ 
<o ask, ^* Art thou Hb that should come^ or do we 

(p) John iif. S. (q) John zi. 47, 48. (r) John ▼. 8». 
(f) J«hn z. 24, 25. S7,^. zy. 24. 
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^^ \(xk for another ? Jesus answered and smd unto 
^^ thenij Go and show John again those things which 
^^ ye do hear and see : the blind receive their sights 
*^dSiA the lame walk^ the lepers are cleansed, and 
*^ the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the 
^^ poor have the Gospel preached to them." {t) In 
like manner, with regard to the Apostles, '^ God also 
^^ bare th«^ witness, both with signs and wonders, 
^ and with divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy 
" Ghost, according to his own will." {v) 

Consistently with this, the early Christian writers 
and Apologists, in all those cases where they do not 
assume the history as true, and thence argue that 
Jesus ought to be received as the Messiah, appeal in 
very express terms to his miracles. Thus, Quabra- 
Tus appeals very strongly to those miracles. J ustin 
Martyr asserts the .performance of miracles by 
Jesus in as forcible words as language will admit, 
and assigns the reason why he rather had recourse to 
the argument from propA^cy, than that from miracles^ 
viz. that his opponents would ascribe the latter to 
magic. Irbn^us, Lactantius, Tertullian, 
Origsn, and Jbromb, speak of Christ^s miracles, 
and notice the same evasion on the part of the ad- 
versaries to Christianity. 

It is highly worthy of remark too, that none of 

(0 Matt. zi.'S, 4,5. 

(«) Heb. ii. 4. See also Acts xiv. t. x. 38, S9, *g. 






Ike eartjf of^iosen of tlie religioa of Jesm, pteUnA 
|o dispute ihat he periWmed miracles. LiItcxaii^ 

flOLlASy Po|tFHT«y> HlWOCLSfl^ Csi^us^ &c ad« 

fait that mimcles were vroiight Ju&i^ it is true, 
endeavours to make light of themi auad wcmders that 
fio mueh stir should be made aboot a person, who 
merely *^ opened the eyes of the blind, restored 
ff Umbs to the lame, and delivered p .r;-sons pos- 
'' sessed.'* Celsus again ridicules the miraded, but 
never disputes that they occurred. Now who caa 
iuppose, for a nvoment, that, so violent an opposer of 
Christianity would have admitted the miracles of 
Christ as rea} &cts, had he not been compelled to it 
by the univeraal consent of all inquiring men of the 
£\f^ in which he lived ? 

X expect IQ be charged with credulity; but I shall, 
notwithstanding, go still farther^ and press another 
iinwilliiig evidence into the service of Christ. I now 
fefi^ to the remarkable passage of Jo0ephus,(«/) in 
which ft Q|06t pl^B and express reference is ma4ej 
not only to thie Life, miiacles, and crucifixion of 
^lesus Christ,, but also to his resuixectioi^ the biSUr 
)ag of prcphecies inNhim, and the wonderful convert 
sion bot|i of Jews and Gentiles to the Christw^ 
fiuth.(x) 

• 

(«) Antiq. Jorilalc. Itb.xviii. cap.iv. p.e21.ed,Genev. 1^5. 

(«) I cannot here enter at large into the question of the gemm» 

lacnen f r Ifae sparionsneM o£ tbU celebrated paiia^B, bit ihall 
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•Ncn*^ indeed^ is Josq^us the only Jewish writer 
who allows of the mkncles of Christ ; they are ad- 

'if6\y state' ye^ briefly the reasons which have indaced me t# 
bdieve it gennine. 

Ist. The testimony is recorded, and taken notice of, as Jose* 
phtts's, by several early writers of nnqoestionable credit : As, 
^usebins, Demon. Evan. lib. iii. and Histor. Ecclesiast. lib. f. 
cap. il. Kicephonis Callistas, Histor. Eccles. lib. f. cap. 39. 
Zo^omen, Histor. Eccles. lib. i. Suidls has it also onder the 
Word *iw^vc;, referring to the iSthbook of Josephus^s AQtiqut- 
ties for it. Jerome, in his work De Scriptor. Ecclesiast. mak^ 
k like reference. And it is repeated by Isidoros Pelusiota, lib. 
i?. epist. 225. From which it is evident, that the passage wnA 
iff the copies of Josephns used by these writers,' and thai ihey 
had no do\ibts of its genuineness. 

2dly« There are fewer difficulties attending the supposition, 
that this testimony was some time or other striick oiit of varfoQt 
topies by Jews, through their enmity to Christianity, than the 
tnt that it was ever deceitfully foisted ioto anj by the Chris- 
tiaos,. 

3dly. It is at least as easy to answer that question (which 
some lay so much stress upon), viz. Why should those copies of 
Josephns, which Origeu, &c. made use of, want the testimony 
eoDcerning Christ, and have that relating to James, to whose un- 
just mnrder the Jewish historian ascribes the destruction of Jeru- 
salem ; when- the minority of our copies want that concerning 
James, yet have that relating to Jesus Christ? — as it is to an- 
Wer the following question :— • 

Why should so many credible writers (who do not appear to 
have taken the matter upon trust from one another, and some of 
whom must necessarily have exposed the cause they defended to 
the last degree of insult and contempt, by aliening a thing in 

VOL. I, I 
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mitted expressly and openly in the books of the TaL'* 
MUD, under the title Ahoda Zara. 

Thus it lippears, that we have the most marked 
and direct testimony of the friends of Revealed Re- ^ -V'^ 
ligion (those, too, who had been cqu verted from 
heathenism by the weight of its evidence), and the 
concessions of its enemies, both Gentiles and Jews, 
in favour of those miracles, which were performed in 
order to prove that the religion came from God ; and 
this testimony, and these concessions^ were delivered 
so near the period in which the miracles were sup- . 
posed to have been wrought, that they cannot be ac- 
counted for in any other way than by admitting that 
both Christians and unbelievers, in the early ages, 
were convinced that something which required more 
than human energy had occurred. Why, then, 
should this be disputed in these remote ages ? 

Voltaire and Mr. Hume will answer the question, 
by telling us in effect, though not in express words, 
•* that since miracles are not wrought now, they ne- 
** ver were wrought at all/' 

The substance of Mr. Hume's argument (which I 
> describe, because almost all later Deists have echoed 

^hicli iiW mankind couH have confuted them) aU agree in ap« 
pealirg to ao author, and that in (he most particular manner 
f ofsible, fpr such a remarkHh e and decisive pas'^afrt^, if thpy 
had not actually found those words in the writings of this aHtkor, 
wi'.ijb tbey so uciequivocully qr.oie as hit ? 
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\ih sentiments) is this. *' Experience, which in 
lome things is variahle, in others b uniform, is our 
only guide in reasoning concerning matters of fact. 
Variable experience gives rise to probability only ; an 
uniform experience amounts to proof. Our belief of 
any fact, from the testimony of eye-witnesses, is de« 
rived from no other principle than our experience of 
the veracity of human testimony. If the fact at- 
tested be miraculous, there arises a contest of two 
opposite experiehces, or proof against proof. Now, 
a miracle is a violation of the laws of nature ; and 
as a firm and unalterable experience has established 
these 'laws, the proof against a miracle, from the very 
nature of the fact, is as complete as any argument 
fiom experience can possibly be imagined ; and if so, 
it is an undeniable conscience, that it cannot be 
surmounted by any proof whatever derived from hu* 
xBan testimony." (^) 

Now, to this reasoning, or the most prominent and 
essential parts of it, several decisive answers have 
been, or may be, given. A few of these may pro- 
perly find a place here. 

I. Doctor Campbell, in his celebrated ^^ Disserta- 
^' tion on Miracles," shows the fallacy of Mr. Hume's 
argument thus : ^^ The evidence arising from hu- 
man testimony is not solely derived from experience i 

(jf) Encyclopedia Britannica, art. Jbridgtmeni, 

I 2 
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on the ooptraryj testimony has a natural influence on. 
belief, antecedeqt to experience. The eai^yjin^ ua- 
liAiited assent. giyen to testimony by cliil^ifenj.gradu-p 
ally contracts as tbey, advance in liSei it b^.therefoire>, 
ikiore ooDsoaant to truth to s^y,. that our diffidence 
in.testimojiy is. the result of experJence^ th^p that . 
oar faith in it has this foundntipn. Besidf;^> the uni- . 
formity of experience in favour of any fecjt is not a 
proof against its being reversed in a particular in- . 
stMice. The evidence arising frprnth^ single testi- 
mony of a man of known veracity will go farther to 
efttablish a belief of its being aictually reversied. If 
his testimony be confirmed, by a few otbera of the 
same character, we cannot withhold' our assent tathe 
truth of it. N0W9. though the operationa. of nature 
are governed by uniforoL laws^ and though we have 
not the testimony of our senses in favour of any vioUr 
tion of them ; still if, in partici^Iar instancea, wei« 
have the testimony of thousands of our fello^Yrcrea- 
ture^^ and those, too, men of strict integrity, swayed 
by, no motives of ambition or. interest, and governed, 
by the principles of common .sensp, that they- were 
actually witnesses of these violations, the constitution 
of our nature obliges us to believe them." (y) . 

II. Mr. Hume's reasoning is founded upon too. 
lijnited a view, of the laws and eourae.. of . nature* If. • 

iifX £acyclopS(rift,3r'MWiiica>.art. MFidgemmim 
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we consider things duly, we shall fibd that lifeless 
matter is utterly incapable of obeying any laws, or of 
being endtied with any powers : and, therefore, what 
is usually called the course of nature can be nothing 
else than the arbitrary will and pleasure of God, act^ 
ing continually upon matter according to certain 
rules of uniformity, still bearing a relation to con- 
tingencies. So that it is as easy for the Supreme 
Being to alter 'what men thinlc the course of nature^ 
as to preserve it. Those effects, which are produced 
'in the world regularly and indesinently, and which 
^re usually termed the works of nature, prove tlie 
constant Providence of the Deity 5 those, on the coi>- 
%rary, whidh, upon any extraordinary occasion^ are 
jirod6eed in such a m&ntier as it is manifiest could 
tidt liAte b^en eitfher by human power, or by what a 
tstilled chance, prove undeniably the immediate in- 
iferposftion of the Deity on that especial occasion. 
^6d, it must be recollected, is the governor of the 
tnoral as well as of the physical world ; and, since 
the moral well-being of the universe is of more con- 
sequence than its plijrsical order and regularity, it 
follows, obviously, that the laws, conformably witk 
iwhich the material world seems generally to be regu- 
lated, are subservient, and may occasionally yield, to 
the laws by which the moral world is governed. Al- 
though, thereforcji a miracle is contrary to the usual 
course of nature (and would indeed lose its benefi- 
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cial effect, if it were not so), it cannot thence Ije 
inferred that it is " a violation of the tans of na- 
« ture," allowing the term to include a regard to 
moral tendencies. The laws by which a wise and 
holy <55d governs the world, cannot, unless he is 
pleased to reveal them, be learnt in any other way 
than from testimony -j since, on this supposition, no* 
thing but testimony can bring us acquainted with the 
whole series of his dispensations, and this kind of 
knowledge is absolutely necessary previously to our 
correctly inferring those laws. Testimony, tlierefore, 
must be admitted as constituting the principal means 
of discovering the real laws by which the universe 
has been regulated; that testimony assures us, that 
the apparent couirse of ni^ure has often been inter* 
ropted to produce important moral effects ; and we 
must not at random disregard such testimony, he- 
.cause, in estimating its credibility, we ought to look 
almost infinitely more at the moral, than at the phy- 
sical, circumstances connected with any particular 
event. (2) . ' 

III. But the defence of miracles against the objec- 
tions of infidelsf- need not be thrown wholly iipoa 
these general and abstract reasonings, satisfactory and 
eogent as tliey are. The miracles recorded in Scrip* 

{%) tliii argument is puriaed to a considerable eiteiiC by 
-professor Vince, in his *^ ^ermocs on the Credibility of Mtn* 
^'.de«« preached before the UntTenity «f Csmbodec'* 
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^ure, and especially those performed by Moses, by 
Jesus Christ and his Apostles, are accompanied 
by evidence such as you wHl find it difficult to ad- 
duce in support of any other historic fact, and such 
as cannot possibly be brought in support of any 
pretended fact whatever ; evidence, such as the pre- 
tended miracles of Mahometanism, and those of the 
Romish church, are totally destitute of. 

The truth of a matter of feet may be positively 
inferred and known, if it be attended by certain cri- 
teria, such as no pretended fact can possibly have. 
These criteria are at least ^/bwr. It is required, first, 
that the feet be a sensible feet, such as men's outward 
senses can judge of : secondly, that it be notorious^ 
performed publicly in the presence of witnesses : 
thirdly, that there be memoriais of it, or monuments,' 
actions, and customs, kept up in commemoration of 
it : fourthly, that such monuments and actions com- 
fnence with the feet, (x) There may be fects in fa* 

(^a) These criteria were first proposed as decisive in favour of 
the. Scripture miracles, aboat 1697, b}' Mr. Charles Leslie, in 
Jiis admirable and unanswerable boolc,^* A Short and Ea«y Me- 
^' thod with the Deist^' (from m hmt mmk I select the instances 
given in this section), and by the Abbe St. Real. It is uf no 
'Consequence to the argument, to determine whether these authors 
Invented it independently of each oth^r, or borrowed it one 
£rom the o^ther : but it is important to remaric, on the authority 
of the late very able Mr. Jones, of Nay land, that Dr. Conyen 
Middlet(mf feeling how necessary it was to hii principles (hat h« 
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vour of which these four marks cannot be produced^ 

* 

hut the argument of Leslie and St. Real is^ th^t 
wliatever lias all these four marks canTtot be fake. 

For example^ could Moses have persuaded s\x. 
hundred thousand men that he had led them throu^ 
the Red Sea in tlie manner related in Exodus, or 
liave instituted the passover in .commemoralioii 9f 
the destruction of the Egyptian first-bom, if thefe. 
circumstances had never occurred ? Could he make 
the IsraelitesyoTzcy that they were fed miraculously . 
with manna forty years in the wilderness, or tlia^^ 
dijiring all that period, their '^ raiqicnt waxed not olid> 
*' neither did their feet swell/' (Zr) uiiless those tluug^, 
however extraordinary, were £icts ? Here our torn 
criteria apply. The first two secure from any cbeat^ 
or in)|X)sture, at the time the facts pcc^ned, /md ^i^ 
last two preserve equally figainst any imposition iii 
after ages ; because the authors ,of jthe bo<^ in wl^^h 
these facts are related, s]]ieak of it ^s writtep ^t tli^ 
lime by the actors or eye-witnesses, and as com- 
manded by God to be carefully kepf and preserved 

•hould find some way of getting over Mr. -Leslie's argimieBt, 
looked out assiduously, for twenty years togellier, to find some 
pretended fact to which these four criteria could be applied^ 
but without succest. Dr. Middlelon died a Deist notwithstand- 
ing I Alas ! is this the conduct of one who professed to yield to 
Mtkittg but reason ? or of one, who, through some strange isLlu^ 
lity, << loved darkness rather than light ?'* 
(ft) Dent, vilt 4. *xlx. 4. 
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to aH g^Deratiobs^ knd read puMidy to all th^ pec^le 
jft stated thn^s. (c) And farther, the institutions ap- 
ptMnted ifa this book were to be perpetually observed^ 
Itom the dliy of each instittitkm fitMr ever atnong 
Itese j^eopl^, in meniory of the mfraculoud fiicts. 
IC0W5 iuplKtee thb book to have been foiled a hun- 
4fAA Or d thousand years aftet the time of Moses ; 
i^tild liOt every otie say whfen it first appeared, " We 
^ litfver heard o^ tWs took before ; we know of no 
^ Wbh insthutiob^, as Of a passoVer, or circumcisfon, 
^^ at sabbaths, and the many feasts and fasts therein 
** si|)pointed ; we know nothing of a tribe of Levi^ 
^ 6^ Of a tabertiacle inf which thev were to serve in 
^ stith ah order of priesthood : this book must be an 
*^ i^nmt foi-^efy, for it is destitute of all those marks 
^ ^hich it gives of itself, as to its own coriiinuance,- 
** and of those institutions which it relates/* No ih- 
s^nce can be shown, since the world began. Of any 
book so substantiated that Was a forgery, BAd yet 
p^ed as truth upon any people. 

Mr. Ltelie, hov^ver, does not stop here, btit adds a' 
^ik mark sis peculiar to our Bible, distinguishing 
it from all Other histories, relating facts that formerl/ 
occurred : this is, that the book, in which the faCtiT 
Bofe retated, contains likewise the law of that people 
tx> whom it belong^,- and is their statute book bf 

j^> BeM. MteL 10, n, ISL ^ib. TiHv 94« as. NelL viil. 

IS 
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which their causes are determined. This will ren- 
der it impossible for any one to coin or forge such. a 
booki so as' to make it piss as authentic among any 
people. If, fer example^ a person should forge a 
statute book for England, and publish it next term, 
Qould he make all the judges, lawyers, and peofde 
believe that this was their genuine and only statute 
book by which their causes had been determined for 
centuries tpast ? They must forget their old statute- 
book, and helieve that this new book, which they 
never saw or heard of before, was the very book 
which had been referred to in the pleadings in West* 
minster-hall for so many ages, which had been so 
often printed, and of which the originals are now 
kept, in the Tower, to be consulted as there isoe- 
qasion. Thus it is tliat the books of Moses contain 
not only the history of the Jews, but also their mu* 
iiic^)al law, as well civil as ecclesiastical : and thu^ 
also, .it is with respect to the New Testament, which 
is the spiritual and ecclesiastical law to the Christian 
Church in all nations ; and wliich cannot therefore 
be corrupted, unless aH person^ in all nations whi- 
thersoever Christianity is spread, should conspire in 
the corruption of the Gospel. 

Mr. Leslie 'Selects some striking, though familiar^ 

examples, in illustration of rhis general arguments 

wamong others, he adverts to the Stonehenge on Sa- 

^biisy-pbdn, «ndxomj)ares it .with thest<mes.setj{p 
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at GilgaL Every one, as he observes, knows this 
Stonehenge, or has heard of it ; and yet none knows 
the reason why those great stones were set tliere, or 
by whoni| or in memory of what. Now, suppose a 
person-should publish a book to-4norrow, and therein 
affirm that these stones were set up by Hercules, 
Polyphemus, or Garagantua, in memory of such and 
such of their actions; if he merely make the affirm* 
ation, some few may perhaps give him credit. But 
ify for farther confirmation of his assertion, he should 
^ay in this book^ that it was written at the time when 
such actions were performed, and by -the very actors 
themselves, or by eye-witnesses : and that this book 
had beep received as true, and quoted by authors of 
the greatest reputation in all ages since : moreover, 
that this book was well knonm in England^ and enr 
joined by act of parliament to 'be taught our children^; 
and that in consequence we did teach it our ohildren^ 
and had been taught it ourselves when we were child- 
ren: it would seem impertinent to ask any Deist 
^^hether he thinks «uch a delusion could .be passed 
Aiipon the people of England* 

Let us now .conq>are this with the Stonehenge, 

;a^ we may call it, or twelve great stones set up at^Gil- 

gal ; and erected in order that when the children of 

. Ae Israelites in after ages should inquire the mean- 

ik)^ of it^ it should be told them.(^ The occurrence 
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ID commeoiQiiaiQn Qf wH9^ thfis^ st<\ne^ «^ QHgA 
were set wp, is as wpp4prful aad mirai^iil^ ^^ tb& 
pas^ag^ of the Isra^t^ tbcough the R^d ssi^ iumI 
iree irom t}ie puerile carpiogs which bavie fa^Q rajs^ 
by uobeUeFers against that remarkahk CTent. I}<^ 
lice of this miraculous passage Qver the Jord^a i^ 
Gilgal was given to the people on this preeedipg 
clay (e) . It todc place at noon-day, before the whd^ 
nation. And when the waters of Jordaii were divided^ 
it was aot at any low ebb^ but at the time when th^t. 
river overflowed all its banks. (/) It was effected^ 
too, not by winds, or in length of tUae, which 
winds would require to accomplish it.; but all on the 
«udden, as soon as the ^^ feet of the priests that hare 
''^ the mrk were dipped in the brim of the water, then 
<^ the waters which qame from above stood, and rose 
^' up upon an heap: and they that came down to- 
^^ ward the sea of the plain, even the salt-sea, failed, 
*^ and were cut off; and tlie people passed over right 
^^ against Jericho. And the priesrts that bare the ark 
•^^ of the covenant of the Lord, stood firm on dry 
<^ ground in the midst of Jordan, until all tlie people 
-^ were pa»ed «lean over Jordan. And it came to 
^^ pas% when the priests tiiat bare the ark of the co-s 
^^ venant of the Lord, were come iip out of the n^idst 
-^^«f Jordan, and the soles of the pjiests' feet wesai 

(t) Josk. ui. £« *(/) Josh. iit. Ur. 
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^.I<^ W W^Hm^ 4ry l«Ad|t]^ibe waters of Jordm 
^ f^turn^ ui\lQ tk^lf placfi i^id flpw£d OFqr nil bia 
^ b^Jk§f ^ Ibf y 4i4 b£&3ire. Apd tb^ people onm^ 
^i 0ut (crf jf^ni^w o» the t^tji day of tH fir*t mootbii 
♦i %|\(} /enc^aped in Olig^)) W tb^ e^trbcffder of Je^^ 
. */ f»8S»^ 4p4 tbiw tvf^lve stones ^ mixkih the twelve 
^ fpep (froisQ every ^ib^ ft 9)ap) took om of th^ mdA 
^ i^ JonfoiA* dl4 Je^Hw pitpb ifl GilpJ. And b^ 
¥ fip^ miQ tbe ebi Wrefl of Iscad, wyipff> wbeA your 
^ oMldieQ sbiiH Hj^k Iheiv l^itlieFB m time tp con^e^ 
^ ^yH|g> What meaa tb^se gtoi^e^ } Th^ ye sMl let 
¥ jrour ehikten kpowt s^tyiog, I^el <;apgiQ over tbi|^ 
•i Jcffdaa OH dfy laad. Foe the ^i0^dyo^T God dne4 
<< up the wal^ffi qf J(»rdftq fr^m faefox^ yo^^ until j^ 
^ were passed. ocer> as the I^d your God did to thei 
f^ Bed Sea, whioh he dri^ t)p fi^^pi. before us until w<i 
'< were gone over : that all the people of the eartb^ 
</ might know the h«ind of the Iw^Ja that it is 
¥ m«hty : tbfit ye mVikt few the JUord yow Go^ 
<< for ever,"* {^ 
Now, to fpam^ oiif %p>gument, let it be sispfK>se4 

that there never was any such occurrence aa thai 
pfisaage oyer Jordan $ thdt the^ siones at Gilgal weve 
^t up 09 spi^e oi^i o^Q(i^ion, in so^ie after age; 
and then that some denigni^g jpnan invei^ this boofci 
^Jo^ua,a«dpre^n(kd-tbatit was. written by Jq^ 

i^ Jod), iU« 15,. I|^ 11. iw.m^H^. 
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tfhoa at this time; adducing this erection of stones -alf 
Gilgal as a testimony of the truth of it. Would not 
the Israelites ^ay to hifti^ ^ We know the stonage at 
Gilgal^ but we never before heard this reason as- 
signed for it : nor of tbii book of Uoshua. Wh«« 
has it been all tins while? and where, and how came 
you, after so many ages, to find k ? Besides, we ar^ 
told in this book, that "this ^atne passage over Jordan 
was ordained to be taught our children, from age to 
age ; and therefore that they were always to be m- 
structed in the meaatngof that 0tonage at Gilgal,^ 
a memorial of k. But we were never taught it when 
we were children; nor did we ever teach our chil- 
dren any such thing. And it is not. at all likdy thai 
could have been forgotten, while so remarkable a 
stonage continued, which was set up for that and no 

• other purpose.** 

If then, for the reasons before assigned, no such 
knposkion could be practised successfully upon us 
as to the Stone-henge upon Salisbury plain, how 
much less could It be with r^ardto the erecti<m at 
Gilgal? 

And farther, if, when we know not the reason of an 
insulated monument, such a delustvereason cannot be 

' .imposed ; how much more impossible is it to impose 
on us in actions and observances which we celebrate 
\vL memory of particular miraculous events ? How 
^j>ossible to make us forget those jmssa^gj^s which jss^ 
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^^ly commemorate; and to persuade us* that we had 
^ ways observed such institutions or ceremonies ia 
memory of what we never before heard of; that is, 
that we knew it before we knew it! And if it be 
found thus impossible to practise ad imposition upoa 
us, even in som^ things which have not all the 
four criteria beforementioned; how much more im- 
possible is it that there should be any deceit with re* 
gard to particulars in which all those criteria actually 
meet! 

■ ^ 

Similar' reasoning is applied with equal success by 
tliis acute writer to the principal facts, including the 
miraculous ones recorded in the evangelical history. 
The works and the miracles of Jesus Christ are said^ 
by the evangelists, to be Aatie^ puhlicly in the iace of 
the worid ; and so, indeed^ himself aifirraed in rea- 
soning with his accusers: ^'J ^pake openly to the 
•* world, and in secret have I said nolhing;"(A) We 
learn also in the Acts of the Apostles, that three 
thousand at •one time, and more than two thousand at 
another, (t) were converted, upon conviction of what 
tliemselves liad seen and Jcnown, what had been 
done publicly beCore their eyes, and in particulars, re- 
secting which it was impossible to impose upon 
t])cm. So that here Jive £ud the two first of Mr* 
Xieslie's criteria. 

w(A} John xviil. AQ. 4$) Actt ii. H. ix. 4 
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l^n fer tli^ two Moond: BaptbiH Md th6 Lot^'^ 
Supper were mdtitifted as ptrpt^voA itt^tiioli^ tt 
these things : they were not instituted in after Bgefy 
but aft the very time wfaea the ekcemslaiMsidt to wfaic& 
they rehte tooli plaee; add they heve hisexi o\>sefttiA 
without iutermption^ through th^ wfaote Ctebrtiall 
world, in alt ages down SpCftn that time to the presei^n 
Besides^-— Christ himself ordikined apostles^ and othe^ 
niittisters of his gospel^ to preaeh and adiiiuilHit^ 
the sacrameats: and that always ^^ even unto th& 
end of the world/' (k) Acdtrdhij^jf Aey b^ve eOn** 
tfauad by regular succession lo tfas day. So thai di^' 
Christias> ministry is, and always has hecfn^ as- noto* 
riousiR point of &ct, as the tribe of^Levi am<^ the^ 
Jews. The gospel also is as mudi a law^ a rule ot 
conduct to the Christians^ at the books of Moseii' 
t^ the «Fews : and it being- pmrt of the miitteiB df 
ttbct or truths related in the Gospel thait ^' pastors ahd' 
** teachers"^/) were appmited by Christ, and to con-- 
tinue until the end ot the world; consequently, if the* 
Gospel history and doctrines were invented (as they 
must be, if forged at rAJ iir some ages after Christ; 
then, at the time of the invention, there could be no> 
such order of clergy or ministers as derived themselvei^ 
from the institution of Christ ; a eirctimstanee which^ 
must give the lie to th& Gospel^ and deaM)iifilrate tii^ 
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i;«v)ia1e.to,l^e &lse, TJben>iraculous actions of Christ and 
bis Apostled being affirmed to be true no otherwise 
Xhan as there was at that identical time (whenever the 
JDeistswUls^pose the Gospel History to be forged)^not 
only sacra^nents or ordinances of Christ's institution^ 
but an order of Christian pastors, &c. to adminbter 
xhem^ and It being impossible there could be any snch 
thiqgs bf^ore they w.ere Invented, it js as impossible 
tbey sdiottid he remved and accredited when inven- 
ted. Hence it, fdlows that it was as impossible to 
^ve iaiip^>s€^ the«e miraculous relations upon maa- 
juind in.<aftcr 4^ge$^ as it would have been to msikp 
fetsoiiis believe f hey saw the miracles, or were partid^ 
concerned in the beneficial effbeto rewiltipg frooi 
ibisfn^ if they were xiot. 

> IV. Not»dthstaQdii:\g all -that Jim heea said, bowi-^ 
^ver, by l^e and others, since there is no makiUj^ 
f, f€;iice hjgk epough to keep out extravagant coi^c- 
tur^ ^d surmises, we find unbelievers eKGlaimii\( 
lifter all; tbut still men^s senses inight be imposed 
iipon. To reasonii^ we «iay always oppose reasoning; 
wd it i» often perfectly le^timate to oppose i:onjec- 
lure to coij^ectMrje; yet^ with rpgawj to the New Tes* 
fa^eoit.mii^icjies, we o^tno.thdYe.so ill an ftpii»ioii of 
the int^lec^ of infidels ^ to popjecturis 4i^ tibiey 
jfiftlly beli^>(€^ 

^< T^ ji^Kspps ai9i<rted with the mqst es^qcuciatin^ 
9#)4Us AOd di4ca^9es^ hIiqmU be juggled into .perfect 
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€as£ and healthy and cured (as Cdsus pretended) t)r 
Legerdemain : 

*' That blind men should see, the lame walk, the 
deaf hear, the dumb speak, lepers be cleansed, and 
dead men come to life, merely by the play of fancf, 
and force of imagination i 

"That the senses of whole multitudes should be 
imposed upon to such a degree that they should alt 
fancy together, they saw, heard, spake, ate, and drank, 
repeated these acttons many times over, and that in 
'difierent places and eircumstances too> and yet after 
all did nothing of all this; but were either asleep, or 
in extacy, or under the infiuenee of some strangt 
diarm all the while : 

'^ That five thousand men, for example, at one 
time, and four thousand at another (besides women 
and children), shouM persuade themselves they fed 
only upon a few loaves and fishes ; should publish 
it to all the country that they did so; refer to time, 
place, and persons present ; and yet, instead of this^ 
have been in fact at a splendid and magnificent feast, 
where plenty and variety of all provisions, fit to enter- 
tain such multitudes, were set be£>re them/* 

If these things may be, of what utility are our 
senses? What dependance can be placed upon them? 
or what credit can be due to a deist who attests no- 
thing but upon experience^ and yet ^dmitkthat f/Km-- 
jands together may be deceived in reference to^some 
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^f the most commoa and frequent actions and fiinc* 
tioDS in human life ? 

In truth, there are but four hypotheses that can be 
assumed with respect to the miracles of Jesus Christy 
one or other of which a reasonable being must 
adopt. 

Either, first, the recorded accounts of those mirar 
jdes were absolute fictions, widcedly invented by 
iome who had a wish to impose upon mankind : 

Or, secondly, Jesus Christ did not work any true 
miracles ; but the senses of the people were in soma 
ivay Or other deltided, so'that they believed he really 
did perform miracles when in fact he did not; 

Or, thirdly, that the ^spectators wiere not in any way 
deluded, but knew very well he vnxmght no miracles^ 
yet were all (both^nemies and friends, the Jews 
themselves not eiLcq>ted9 tliough they duly ^' sought 
/^ occasions against him") united in a close confede<« 
sacy to persuade the world that he performed tha 
most.si^rprising things. So that while some actively 
circulated reports of these amazing occurrences, tha 
rest kept their counsel, never offering to unmask the 
fraud, but managing the mat|er with so much cun-< 
ning and dexterity, and such an exact mutual har- 
mony and correspondence, that the story of Jesua 
Christ's performing miracles should become current^ 
should obtain almost univei^al credit,' and notasinglik 
jwrsm le abU io disprove it : . ' 
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. Or/ibQithlyyAathe did actually pci4bnn ikest 
astonishing works, and that the aocounts given cf 
tli0in by the Cfarigtian wriCets an the New Testament 
Hre ailthentic -and correct* 

He that does R^ lutept the last of tiKese condu^ 
sions^ will find it a matter of very small consequence 
«rlnoh of the three isdiers he dielKdes. For, that the 
vtorks otmuotbe^fiai&nS'h etident frem the ffea^n- 
ing of Juedie alrea^ .addueed : and it will be seett 
iuther, from a few mmnent's eonsideration, that the 
dk»ialj«f dieminMdcBof Jesos Christy m any vmy, 
leads: neeesKtnly ^to the admiaiian of a series of rokt 
iniracld6»«f m^lS^T lcind« 

Thcpn^gms^f^behuttOttfliiDd, asmaybe a^en 
IfifM the jnqiibkfs tnto k, fa a thing tf ta detemioa^ 
ttature: a maai^s tfiovghts, wordb^atad actions, Mne^aH 
generated :by sometbiKig predous^ <h^e is em «M* 
Wished eoiirse for these things (as well 'as'fer ^he pfay^ 
ileal part of the 4iniverse),4m analogy, of tvhich evieff 
inan is a judge fiMNSi whothe feek in hlthself> and ob- 
aatves in others; at)d to suppose any nnmber of 
•Mn in determinate <^incumstlinces to vary from this 
general l«&or of human nature in. lite e&cumstances^ 
is a miracle, and 'nitty, as Dr. Hilrtley remarks, be 
made a miracle -ef any magnitude, i. e. incredible to 
any degree % augmenting the number and magnl* 
tude of the deviations. It is, therefore, d miracle iia 
the human mind, as great aes any that ^an possibly be 
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cpDceivsedv to take, place with regaod to iheloAfi ^ 
suppose that multitudes .of Christiaosy Jeiis> andb 
Heathens^ in the piiaiitiTetimea^ should benr&bome 
saohjunquestionable testimony^ sopie expteariy^ otbcm 
by indirect cireumstauces,. as wis leam from historji« 
they did, to the miracles s»d to be peifarmedi hjf: 
Christ, upon the humam body^ unless tfaeju. wems 
really pei^snned. In like manner, tbe receptifNir 
which the miracdes recorded in the Old Testa<'». 
raeat met with> is a mSraele^ unless those, mira**: 
eies. were true. These axe not, howevser, the only 
niiracles wliich unbelievers in the Scripture miraclet* 
must admit. The very determination of the apostles^ 
to.prqpagate die. beli^. of false miracles (independent* 
of the additional diffiottlty aridng frem the silent ^ 
oonaurfemce of Jews and Gentiles in the story, ac- 
cording to the i&jrd hypothesis suggested above), in* 
support- of such a religion as that taught in the New- 
Testament^, is as greata miracle as human imagine^ 
tion, can .conceive. For. when they formed this^ 
design^ whether, they hoped to succeed, or conjectured^ 
that they. should .fiul. in their undertaking, they chose 
Mrhat they knew to be mared evil, with the contingency 
of experiencing natural evil ; nay, so desirous were 
they to obtain nothing but misery^ that they made 
their own persecution, a test of the truth of their* 
d(HUrincs.;*Hthua .violatiog the strongest possiUe of* 
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M laws i»f human natare^' namely, that ^' no man caii 
choose evil for its oum sake." 

Here then an mibeliever must either deny all 
anal<^, associatioD, unilbrmity of'action, operation 
of motives, selection of good in preference to evil, &c. 
and become an absohite scepdc in the most extensive 
acceptation of the term, or acknowledge that very 
strong physical analogies may sometimes be vio- 
lated ; that is, he must have recourse to something 
miraculous in order that he may get quit of some- 
thing miraculous. Let him next inquire, which ot 
the two opposite classes of miracles will agree best 
with his other notiops : whether it be more analogous 
to the nature of God, the course of providence, the 
history of the world, the 'known progress of man in 
this life» &c. to allow that God imparted to certain 
select persons, of eminent piety, the power of working 
miracles ; or to suppose that he confounded the un- 
derstandifigs, affections, and whole train of associa- 
tions of thousands of persons, nay, of entire nations, 
in such a maniler.that men, who in all other things 
5eem to have acted like other men, should, in respect 
of the history of Jesus Christ, the prophets, or the 
apostles, abandon all established rules of thinking and 
acting, and conduct themselves in a matter mira* 
ci^lously repugnant to d}l our ideas and all our expe- 
jience« In order to determine this inquiry, let it not 
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loe ftH^ten that the object of the class of miracles 
against which the Deists contend is worthy of a God 
of infinite wisdom^ power^ and goodness : while the 
object of the, latter is deeidedly and absolutely incon- 
sistent with wisdom and goodness, attributes which all . 
theists ascribe to that Great Being by whom alone . 
miracles can be performed, allowing that they can be . 
wrought at alU 

V. Much of the preceding reasoning is entirely 
independent of any minute investigation of the nature 
of concurrent or successive testimony ; and the whole 
discussion might safely be terminated without any 
reference to these abstruser inquiries^ were it not that . 
Hume and his disciples have frequently adverted to 
them, and that silence might be construed into 
inability to break through their web of sophistry. 
The argument of Dr. Campbdl hai^ already been 
briefly sketched ; I shall here add a few distinct con- 
siderations. And, first, with regard to concurrent. 
testimony, it has been demonstrated upon genuine 
mathematical principles,{»i) that where the credi- 
bility of each witness, is great, a very few witnesses 
will be sufficient to overcome any contrary proba- 
bilityi derived from the nature of the fact; tha 
the evidence resulting from testimony can not only 
Approach indefinitely near to certainty, but can at 

• 

Im) See the hriicli Credibiii(]f In the Pajttologia. 



lengdi exceed the evideneeorany iilferdmr, Inm^ 
eirer cogeut, which ct» pos^lf be deduced ff&m' 
penwnal* experience^ or^^ioiir persom^l Btid: derived 
experience conjoiiitly } that^ is, .that the evidence of ^ 
ttsAmmtf' cBXkOfeecoms wtif d^ree of iniprobability^ 
h^yveever great, which can arise from the nature of 
thefisK^. The reason is^ thatitheeridenl^e of testi- 
mony admitting of an unlimited increase on- two dif- 
feMnt" accounts (namely, thait> of the veracity of the 
witHeflies^ aofd that of th^: number of concimieht 
\ritnesB6s)'; whitethe prrt«ldlity of th^'happ^Hg 
of anyi spcttific^efiiie: admli9 only one of them^ tlie 
foftn&r is x^apftUe t>f ind^ilittdy sui^iSfc^iltig' 1h& lattier^ 
Bit indeed' the^ fored" of ' the evidenoe re^id^g 
fjpom co0Ottn«nt testimony is avowedly so gr^t upon 
the mind* of aflL who have not^been biassed by the 
perosal^or an* indulgtsiee in^deistieal speculations, 
that'tht matter soacroely^ needs' the support of mathe- 
matical investigation. Let it be supposed that twelve 
m<9» of probity and-good-senae ^ wei^ circomstantially 
4md seriously to tell '<a round, unvarnished tale'' of 
a miracle performed before thrir eye$, and respecting 
which it was impossible (as they atffirm) for them to 
be deceived, I believe few persons would wait to re- 
ceive a thirteenth concurrent testimony before they 
yielded their assent to tlie truth of the relation, how- 
ever extraordinary. Let it be supposed, farther, that 
the twelve eyideaces^ on being suqpeoted of ^^ bearing 

10 
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false witness " .subjected themselves to be scourgedj 
tortured^ nay strangled^ rather than deny the truth 
of their attestation, could any reasonable or reasoning 
man refuse to believe their testimony} According 
to Mr. Hume's argumentation we are not to believe 
them^ were we to witness such a story and such 
sufferings : but I am so persuaded no person in his 
senses would disbelieve them, that I will venture to 
say even Mr. Hume under such circumstances could 
not have withheld his assent to the truth of their 
stoiy. 

" But," say his disciples, ** whatever might be 

^' done or omceded in such a case, those, who live a 

'^ thousand years after the event, can have no reason 

^* to believe it : if we admit that concurrent testi- 

*^ mony may augment ; still successive testimony di'^ 

^' minishes, and that so rapidly, as to command no 

'^ assent^ after a few centuries at most/' This is 

specious^ but, as I remarked at the commencement 

of this letter, far from correct. I do not deny, that 

there may be cases in which credibility vanishes with 

time ; but no testimony is really, in the nature of 

things, rendered less credible by any other cause^ 

than the loss or want of some of those conditions 

which first made it rationally credible. A testimony 

continues equally credible, so long as it is transmitted 

with all those circumstances and conditions which 

first procured it a certain degree of credit amongst 

VOL* I. K 
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Ihen, proportionate to the intrinsic value of those 
conditions. Let it be supposed that the persons, 
who transmit the testimony, are able, honest, and 
diligent, in all the requisite inquiries as to what they 
transmit, and how should the credibility due to their 
testimony be weakened, but by the omission of circum- 
stances ? which omission is contrary to the hypothesis. 
No calculation of the decrease of the credibility of 
testimony, in which a man bears witness respectmg 
realities, and not the fictions of his own brain, can 
ever proceed upon any other principle, than that of 
the characters and qualifications of the witnesses : 
and, therefore, as far as the credibility of any matter 
of fact depends upon pure testimony, thosq, who live 
at tlie remotest distances of time, may have the same 
evidence of the truth of it, as those persons who 
lived nearest to the time in which the thing was said 
to be done ; that identical time being, of course, ex- 
cluded. 

In what possible manner, for example, can the 
evidence on which tve believe the facts related in the 
Gospels, be less than that on which those facts were 
jaccredited by Christians in the 2d or 3d centuries ? 
They possessed the standard writings of the Evange- 
lists ; so do we : what those books then contained, 
they now contain; and the invention of printing 
seems likely, under the care of Providence, to pre- 
serve them genuine to the end of time. This ad- 
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mirable invention lias so far secured all considerable 
monuments of antiquity^ that no ordinary calamities 
of wars^ dissolutions of governments, &c« can de^ 
stroy any fnaterial evidence now in existence, or ren- 
der it less probable to those who shall live in a thou- 
sand years* time, than it is to us. With regard to 
&e facts of the Christian religion^ indeed, it is no- 
torious that our evidence in favour of them has m- 
creased instead of diminished since the era of print- 
ing, the reformation of religion, and the restoration 
of letters : and, as even the recent inquiries of learn- 
ed men (n) have produced fresh evidence, there is 
every reason to hope it will continue to increase. 

Indeed^ it is only with regard to the facts related 
in the Bible, that men ever talk of the daily diminu- 
tion of credibility. Who complains of a decay of 
evidence in relation to the actions of Alexander, 
Hannibal, Pompey, or Caesar ? How many fewer of 
the events recorded by Plutarch, or Polybius, ok 
Livy, are believed now (on account of a diminu- 
tion of evidence), tlian were believed by Mr. Addi- 
son^^ or Lord Garendon, or Geoffrey Chaucer ? It 
might be contended with some show of probability, 
that we know more of those ancients than the per- 
sons now mentioned ; but that is widely different 
&om accrediting less. We never hear persons wish- 

(n) 9^ the close of Letter V« 

k2 " . 
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ing they had lived ages earlier^ tliat they might Iiave 
bad better proofs that Cyrus was the conqueror of 
Babylon^ that Darius was beaten in several battles by 
Alexander, that Titus destroyed Jerusafem, that* 
Hannibal was entirely routed by Scipio, or Pompey 
by Julius Cffisar ; though we sometimes find men of 
ardent aiid enterprising minds exclaiming — ^^ O that 
'* I had lived and been present when such and such 
<< splendid events occurred: how lively an interest 
^ should I have taken in such scenes, how much 
** concern in their termination !*' And, indeed, if 
is the frequent hearing of like exclamations that 
causes men to confound weight of testimony with" 
warmth or depth of feeling ; and to lose sight of the 
essential difference between real evidence, or the 
Irue basis for belief of history, and the sensible im* 
pression or ihfluence which such history may make 
upon the mind. We believe as firmly that Lucre-- 
tins killed himself in the delirium of a fever, as that 
Lfucretia stabbed herself in consequence of the wrong& 
she had reeeived from Tarquin's son ; yet we feel a 
much more lively interest in the latter event than in 
the former. The fate of Carthage, or the result of 
the contest between Anthony and Octavius respect- • 
ing the empire of the world, would doubtless be 
much more deeply felt, and much more warmly 
conversed about, witliin two centuries of the circum<- 
stances, than they ever are now : yet those who then 
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conversed about them, had just as much reason to 
doubt their occurrence as we have ; that is^ just none 
at all. And the like reasoning will apply to alf the 
circumstances recorded in authentic history. So 
that, having established the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the books of Scripture, on evidence far su- 
perior to that on which other historic books are re« 
jceived, it is the most idle and ridiculous thing ima- 
ginable, to afiect to disbelieve any of the facts therein 
recorded^ on account of the remoteness of the times 
in which they occurred. 

Ijet me now attempt to collect the scattered argu- 
ments in this letter, with a few additional suggestions^ 
to one point, and conclude. If, then, we have found, 
4ipon careful examination, that the miraculous facts 
proposed for our belief, and od the credit of which 
the divine authority of a particular system of doc- 
trines and precepts depends, are such, 1. As do not 
imply a self-contradiction in them. 2. If they ap- 
pear to have been performed publicly, in the view of 
several people,, and with a professed intention to 
establbh the divine authority of the person or per- 
sons who wrought them. 3. If tliey were matiy in 
number, frequently repeated, and continued for a 
^ries of years together. 4. If they were of an in- 
teresting nature in themselves, likely to have made 
strong impressions upon the minds of all who saw 
*nd heard of them j and for that reason, prpbably. 
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much attended to> talked of^ and examined, at the 
time of theif performance. 5. If the effects pro- 
duced by them were not transient, but lasting, such 
as must have existed for many years, and were capa- 
ble all the while of being disproved if they were not 
real. €. If the relations were committed to writing 
at or very near the time when the facts are said to 
have occurred^ and by persons of unimpeachable in- 
tegrity^ who tell us that, <^ that which they have seen 
*^ and heard* the same declare they unto us ;" by 
persons, whoj having sufficient opportunity of know- 
ing the whole truth of what they testify, could not 
possibly t)e deceived themselves) and who, having 
no conceivable motive or temptation to falsify their 
ev idence, cannot, with the least shadow of probabi- 
lity, be suspected of an intention to deceive other 
people. 7« If there be no proof, Hor even well- 
founded suspicion of proof, that the testimony of 
those who bear witness to these extraordinary facts, 
was ever contradicted even by such as professed 
themselves open enemies to their persons, characters, 
and views, though the accounts of the facts were first 
published upon the spot where they were affirmed to 
have been originally performed, and amongst per- 
sons who were engaged by private interest, and fur- 
nished with full authority, inclination, and op- 
portunity, to have manifested the falsity of them, 
and to baye detected the imposture, had they been 
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able. 8. If, on th€ contrary, tlie existence of these 
facts be expressly allowed, by the persons who 
thought themselves most concerned, to prevent the 
genuine consequences which might be deduced from 
them ; and tliere were, origmally, no other disputes 
about them, than to what sufficient cause tliey were 
to be imputed. 9. If, again, the witnesses from 
whomf we have these facts were many in number, all 
of them unanimous ifi the substance of their evi* 
dence^ and all, as may be collected from their whole 
conduct, men oi such unquestionable good sense as 
secured them against all delusion in themselves : if 
they were men who evinced the sincerity of their 
own conviction, by acting under the uniform influ- 
ence of the extraordinary works to which they bore 
witness, in direct contradiction to all their foripcr 
prejudices and most favoured notions, — in direct 
contradiction also to every flattering prospect of 
worldly honour, profit, or advantage (as was remark- 
ably exemplified in the case of St. Paul) ; and when 
they could not but be previously assured, that " bonds 
*^ and afflictions awaited them i"{o) that ignominy, 
persecution, misery, and even death itself, most pro- 
bably would attend the constant and invariable per- 
severance in their testimony. 10. If these witnesses, 
in order that their evidence might have the greater 

(d) Acts XX. 29. 
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weight with a doubting world (each nation being 
already in possession of an established religion), were 
themselves enabled to perform such extraordinary 
works as testified the clear and indi^utable interpo- 
sition of a divine power in fevour of their veracity ; 
and, after having experienced the severest afflictions^ 
vexations, and torments, at length laid down their 
Uves in c*onfirmation of the truth of the fBLCts4^^ 
serted by them. 11. If great multitudes of the con- 
temporaries of these witnesses, men of almost all na-> 
tions, tempers,' professions, and scales of intellect^ 
were persuaded by them that these facts were really 
performed in the manner relate(]^ and gave tbo 
strongest testimony which it was in their power to 
give of the firmness and active tendency of their be-^ 
lief, by immediately breaking through all their pre- 
vious attachments and connections of interest or 
friendship, and acting in express contradiction to 
them. 12. It concurring testimony, carried to a 
sufficient extent, and eqiecially of this kind, be in 
its nature really irresistible $ and if successive testi- 
mony, under the circumstances of the case before us^ 
rather increases than diminishes in credibility. 13. 
If ceremonies and institutions were grounded upon 
the miraculous facts, and have been uninterruptedly 
observed in all the successive periods of time, firom 
the date of the facts in commemoration of which 
tliey were established. 14: If we have all the proof 
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wbich the severest rules of criticism can require^ to 
evince that no alterations have been made in the ori- 
ginal writings and records left us by these witnesses 
in any material article of their evidence since their 
first publication^ either through accident or design; 
but that they have been transmitted to us in all their 
genuine purity, as they were left by their avthors. — 
In such a situation of things, where so . great a 
variety of circumstances, where indeed all imagin- 
able circumstances, mutually concur to confirm, 
strengthen, and support each oth^'s evidence; with- 
out a single argument oh the other side but what 
arises merely from the extraordinary nature of the 
factsy and the admission of which inevitably leads to 
consequences at least as extraordinary as those the 
opponents are inclined to reject ; — may not they be 
justly accused of an unreasonable incredulity who 
refuse their assent to them? And will not such in- 
credulity be as dangerous as it is ridiculous ? If facts, 
attested in so clear, decisive, and unexceptionable a 
manner, and delivered down to posterity with so 
many conspiring signs and monuments of truth, are, 
nevertheless, not to be believed; it is, I think, im- 
possible for the united wisdom of mankind to point 
out any evidence of historical events, which will jus- 
tify a wise and cautious man in accrediting them. 
Where there is the strongest assurance of the occur- 
rence of any particular series of miraculous fiicts, 

K 5 
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which wt BT^ capable of acquiring, according to the 
present frame of our nature, and the state of things 
in the world ; to reject these miracles after all, and 
the religion m attestation of which they were 
ivronght, and to pretend to excuse ourselves from 
believing them, upon the bare suspicion of a po^ibi- 
lity that they may be fsEilse, is, instead of being an 
indication of freedom from shackles, and erectness 
and greataess of mind, a highly absurd contradiction 
to the principles of commcm sense, and the universal 
practice of mankind. Tb&t you smd I, my friend, 
may be preserved from such a preposterous and dao- 
gerom absurdity, is the fervent wish of 

Your's sincerely. 
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LETTER VIII. 

On the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, 

SEVERAL of the facts recorded in the Chris- 
tian Scriptures have this to distinguish them from 
others, that they are intimately connected with 
doctrines \ so intimately indeed, that the doctrine 
grows out of the fact, and that, consequently, the 
denial of the fact causes the annihilation of the doc- 
trine, and prevents the springing forth of those happy 
eflFects which the doctrine is calculated to produce. 
Thus, the resurrection of Jesus Christ is a fact: oitr 
resurrection is a doctrine founded upon that fact. 
The denial of one requires the renunciation of the 
other. *' If," says Paul, " there be no resurrection 
" of the dead, then is Christ not risen : and if Christ 
** be not risen, then is our pfeacliing vain, and^ your 
" faith is also vain."(p) And again, ^^ If we believe 
^ that Jesus Christ died, and rose again, even so, 
'* them also which sleep in Jesus, will God bring 
*^ with him."(9) Thus, also, the ascension of Jesus 
Christ to heaven is a fact ; his refurn from thence to 
judge the world is a dependent doctrine. Thus spake 

(j?) 1 Cor, xs, 13, J 4. (g) 1 Thcss. iv. 14. 
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the angels to the disciples at the ascension of our 
Lord : ^' Why stand ye gazing up into, heaven ? This 
^' same Jesus, which is taken up from you into hea- 
^^ ven, shall so come, in like manner as ye have seen 
*' him go into heaven." (r) «* Shall come to be ad- 
^^ mired in his saints, and to be glorified in all them 

« that believe."(^) 

Hence, since the most exalted hopes of a Chris- 
tian, the mcMst animating doctrines of his religion, 
faave^ for their basis, the fact of the Resurrkction 
of Jesus Christ ; it is requisite that his faith in that 
fact be firmly " rooted and grounded." And, hap- 
pily, the general evidences in confirmation of so 
important an event flow from various and satisfactory 
sources : As from the predictions of Jesus Christ, 
that at a certain time he should raise himself from 
the dead«» From the fact that, at this precise time, 
his body was not to be found in the sepulchre, al- 
though the most effectual precautions had been takea 
to prevent its removal.. From the positive testimony 
of mdny, diat after this time they saw him, conversed 
with him, the most incredulous touched and felt him 
to remove their doubts, and all received from him 
those instructions on which they acted in promul- 
gating his gospel«»From the clumsy and self-de- 
structive story invented by the Jews in contradictioa 

<r) Acts i. il. («) 2 Tbws, i, 10. 
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of this fact«(/)«^ And fTom the success which attended 
the preaching and declaring that he was ^ cruci- 
*^ fied and raised from the dead.'^ 
' . It is not my intention to enlarge upon these vari- 
ous sources of evidence ; but merely, assuming (as 
I may now, I trust, fairly do) the genuineness of the 
first four books of the New Testament, to describe, 
briefly, the leading circumstances of Christ's resur- 
rection, and several appearances previous to his as- 
cension ; and then to adduce a few general, though, 
I hope, unanswerable arguments, in favour of this 
extraordinary event. 

The circumstances of the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, and the subsequent appearances, as they may 
be collected from the.accounts of the several Evan- 
gelists, have been related with slight variations by 
different authors. The order I shall adq»t appears 
to me as free from objection, and as little exposed to 
the cavils of unbelievers, as any I have met with* 
To render this history the more perspicuous, it may 
be proper to begin with reminding you, that, whm 
Jesus Christ was led to be crucified, a great company 
of his friends and acquaintance followed, bewailing 
and lamenting him.(2;) Among the rest was his own 
mother, who, with two more of her name, and the 
apostle John, stood so near him, that he could speak 

(/} Matt. z«tUU is, 14. («) Uke zziU. 87. 
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to them. While he was nailed to the cross, he con* 
signed his mother to John's care, as it appears she 
' was then a widow. This beloved disciple, probably, 
took her immediately to his own home, before the 
three hours' supernatural darkness, (u;) that she might 
not be there to see him expiring. But the other two 
women continued there still, as well as many more 
who stood farther off. When the darkness was over, 
and our Lord had yielded up his spirit, they were 
there still 3 and all of them attended till he was bu- 
ried, (x) It should seem, also, that the two Marys (y) 
waited later than the rest, till all was over, and he 
was laid in the sepulchre. (2;) A considerable com- 
pany of the womcjQ seem to have agreed to embalm 
their Lord's body early on the third day : they, there- 
fore, prepared that evening what time and circum- 
stances would admit, and rested on the sabbath, con- 
formably to the commandment, (a) 

Not so the priests and pharbees. With all their 
pretended zeal for the sabbath, they were very busy 
on that day consulting, agreeing, preparing an ad- 
dress, waiting with it on Pilate, obtaining a guard, 
flealing the stone, and setting all sa£e. This was their 

(cc) John xix. 25, 26, 27. 

(x) Matt, xxvii. 55, 66. Mark xv. 40, 41. Lake xxiii. 49. 55. 
(y) Namely, Mary Magdalene, and Mary the wife of Cleopas, 
and mother of Matthew, James, Simon, and Jude. 
<s) Matt. uvii. 61. Alark z?. 47« (a) Luke xxiiL 66« 
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Babbath-employment. {b) By the end of the day all 
was as safe as they could make it. But very early on 
the following mornings the first day of the week^ i. e. 
about the break of day^ or a little earlier, an angel 
descended from heaven, came and rolled back the 
stone from the entrance of the grave, and sat upon 
it^ regardless of either seal or guard. The keepers 
or guards were terrified at his appearance, and be- 
came as dead men. (c) Recovering themselves a 
little, however, some of them went to the chief 
priests, and related what had happened : the chief 
priests and elders " gave large money to the soldiers," 
saying, ^^ Say ye, his disciples came by night, and 
** stole him while we slept." (^) 

About the time of the earthquake which occurred 
on tlie descent of the angel, the two Marys were 
preparing to go very early to see whether all about 
the sepulchre was safe, before the rest of the compa* 
ny could go.(e) Either they called on Salome, or 
met her in their way;(y) and as all three passed on 
towards the sepulchre, being desirous, probably, to 
begin to embalpd the body before their friends arrive, 
*^ they said among themselves, who shall roll us away 
*' the stone from the door of the sepulchre?" All this 
time they knew nothing of the guard, or of the open- 

(6) Matt, xxvii. 62—66. <c) Matt, xxviii. 8, », 4. 

ii) Matt. zxYiii. 11— 13« (e) Matt. xx^i'iU I* 
if) Mark x\u U 
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ing of the grave : but as they came near the sepul- 
chre ^^ at the rising of the sun,'^ they looked forward, 
^ and saw that the stone was rolled away ; for it was 
<' very great/' (g) This, as was natural, caused a 
multiplicity of varying emotions in their minds. Mary ' 
Magdalene, being at once warm in her affection, and 
anxious in her disposition, concluded th^ the body 
was stolen ; and would therefore go no farther, but 
hastily ran back to tell Peter and John what she had 
seen, and what she thought : those two zealous disci- 
ples, therefore, hastened thither to ascertain the truth 
of her relation, (h) But while she ran back, the 
other Mary and Salome approached nearer to the se- 
pulchre. The angel, who formerly sat on the stone 
to terrify the guard, had by this time moved into the 
sepulchre ; for Christ rose and went out as soon as 
the stone was rolled away : and though the women 
were near enough to see the stone, they could see no 
angel upon it before Mary Magdalene ran back. 
Mary and Salome thus advancing, they found no 
obstruction, and resolved to ascertain whether the 
body was taken away or not. Just entering, there* 
fore, into the sepulchre, they saw the angel, who in- 
vited them further in to ^^ behold the place where the 
*^ Lord had lain." But they were afirighted : so the 
angel told them ^^ the Lord was risen," directed them 

(g) Mark xyi. 2, 3, 4. (&) Jolm uu 1--^ 
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to go and inform his disciples^ and Peter^ ^nd to 
tell them, moreover, that they should see him in Ga- 
lilee ; as he had assured them previous to his cruci- 
fixion, (i) Hie women, under the joint influence of 
fear, joy, and amazement, ran away, saying nothing 
to any one, but fled trembling, (k) They were just 
gone when Mary Magdalene arrived the second time^ 
with Peter and John, though it was yet early. The 
two disciples, before they reached the sepulchre, raa 
quicker than Mary: the angel having now disap- 
peared, the two men went into the sepulchre, found 
the body was not there, but saw the grave-clothea 
lying folded up, indicating that there had been 
no indecent haste. John believed '^ the Lord was 
'^ risen :" but they both soon went away home with- 
out seeing him. Mary Magdalene now tarried be- 
hind, to weep alone, appearing in much doubt as to 
what had become of the body of Jesus Christ, While 
in this mournful, anxious state of mind, she stooped 
down and looked earnestly into the sepulchre, where 
she saw two angels, one at the head, the other at 
the feet, where the body had lain. They asked why 
she wept : she replied it was because she had lost her 
lord ; and as she made the answer, she in haste looked 
another way and saw Jbsus ; but not knowing him, 

(0 Matt. zxTiii. 5^.7. MtLtX zti. 5— T. Matt. xzvi. ^. 
{k) Mark zvi, 8, 
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being half blinded by her apprehensions and hef 
tearsj she supposed it was the gardener who culti-' 
vated the garden in which the sepulchre was, and 
therefore said to him, ** Sir, if thoa hast borne him 
*^ hence, tell me where thou hast laid hrm, and I 
'* will take him away/' Then Jesus made himself 
known unto her. This therefore was his Jirst ap- 
pearance after his resurrection, to any of his people : 
and it was early. (/) Mary Magdalene departed im- 
mediately, ^^ and told the disciples that she had seen* 
** the Lord, and that he had spoken to her.*' Thus^ 
as some of our old divines have remarked, woman^ 
who was first in the original transgression, was first in 
proclaiming the fact of the resurrection, that grand 
corner stone in the Christian edifice. 

The other Mary and Salome, full of fear and amaze- 
ment, had turned aside into some retired place ; and 
needed time to recover themselves before they could 
carry any tidings. But while they were in this con- 
sternation, their compassionate Lord met them, and 
said, ** All hail : be not afraid,'' proceed cheerfully 
on, and deliver to my disciples the message you have 
received from the angel, " that they go into Gali- 
lee." {m) This was the second appearance of Christ ; 
and it was to tivo women* 

These three women and two of the apostles having 

(0 John XX. 3—18. Mark xvi. 9, 10. (m) Malt, xxviii. 9, 10. 
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been at the sepulchre, and Mary the last of them 
having departed, it being yet early: (n) just as she 
ivas gone Joanna came, and a considerable com- 
pany with her ; bringing the spices, &c. in order to 
embalm the body of Jesus, as they had agreed before 
the sabbath. They spent no time in reasoning about 
the removal of the stone, as the others had done ; 
being a sufficient number to effect it, and expecting 
to meet the other three women at tlie place : for they 
knew nothing of what had passed at the sepulchre ii^ 
the earlier part of the mornings before they arrived. 
When they got there, they found the stone rolled 
away : so they went into the sepulchre, and imme<«^ 
diately perceived that the body was not there : but 
when they went in they saw no angel, as Mary and 
Salome had seen, sitting at the right side ; (o) nor did 
the two angek, who spake to Mary Magdalene, now 
appear. Joanna and her companions, like the 
other women, were full of amazement ; and while 
they were in this perplexity, behold two angels stood 
by them, and said, " why seek ye the living among 
" the dead ? He is not here, but is risen, &c," (p) 
Then the women returned from the sepulchre, and 
told all these things to the eleven, and to others, who, 
it seems, were now gathered together, by reason of 
the report Peter and John had made on their return 

(n) Mark xtI. 9. (o) Maik zvi. 5. (j») Luke xxU. 1—9. 
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from the sepulchre an hour or two before. Wfieff 
Peter and Juiin were at the sepulchre, they had seen 
no angels } nor bad they heard any report that Jesus 
was actually risen: but on Joanna's relating what 
she had seen and heard, Peter, manifesting the ardent 
disposition which marked all his actions, ran a second 
time to the sepulchre ;(9) and some othens either 
along with bin, or soon after him :{q) they all found 
that the body was not in the grave ; but they saw noC 
Jesus. 

Soon after this, two of them went a journey as &t 
as Emmaus, about seven and a half miles %x)m Jeru- 
salem. We have bo account of any more persons 
going to the sepulchre. But Peter, soon after the 
departure of the two disciples for Emmaus, retired 
to a place alone to meditate upon what had occurred^ 
where his Lord appeared to him. This was the 
third appearance of Christ; but the first(r).to any 
of hiis apostles. Jesus, having conversed a little with 
Peter, l^ft him ; and soon coming up with the two 
disciples who were journeying to Emmaus, conversed 
with them a good while, and afterwards revealed him- 
self unto them, {s) This was the fourth appearance. 

While these two disciples were from Jerusalem, 
those at that city were in great concern ; for though 
Joanna bad told them, from the angels, that Jesus 

(q) Luke zxiv. 1234. (r) 1 Cor. zy. S. 

($) Luke zziv. IS^^U 
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was risen^ yet her ** words were as idle tales.** Some 
time after^ Mary Magdalene brought them the tidings 
that she had <' seen the Lord ;" she found them 
mourning and incredulous, notwithstanding the cheer- 
ing tenor of the news she communicated, (t) The 
other Mary and Salome likewise conveyed their 
tidings, as they were directed, first by the angels, and 
then by Christ himself, {v) Late the same evening 
Peter came and informed them that he had seen 
Jesus. And as the disciples were discussing the 
evidences of his resurrection, some believing, others 
doubting, the two retturned fron Emmaus ; and while 
they received, on the one hand^ the joyful intelligence, 
'^the Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to 
^ Simon, *' they in their turn confirmed the account^ 
telling '' what things were done in the way, and how 
'^ he was known of them in breaking of bread, " (w) 
by this significant act reminding them of his last 
supper with them, and of the important institution he 
then established* Still, however, *' some of them 
■'^ believed not," though Jesus had now appearedybwr 
times ; first to one woman, then to two ; after that 
to one man, and then to two. 

Our LoTd'sJifth appearance after his resurrectioQ' 
^as much more public than any of the preceding ones; 
for while they were earnestly conversing upon this most 

(0 Mark xvi, 10, 11. John xx. 17, 18. («) Matt xzTui.7— 10* 
<«) Mark xvi. 13. Luke juiv. 84, 35. 
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mtcresling topic, still on the evening of the first day of 
the week, just after the return of the two from Em- 
maus, '^ Jesas himself stood in the midst of them, 
*' and said unto them, Peace be unto you."(x) Tliough 
Thomas was at this time absent^ yet there was a con- 
siderable number of the disciples gathered together, 
besides ten of tlie apostles,(y) in order to inquire and 
learn more about Jesus Christ. Besides this, the 
guard having said that they had seen an angel at the 
sepulchre, the Jews were enraged that their precau- 
tions to detain the body were defeated, circulated the 
ridiculous story that it was stolen by the disciples of 
Jesus while the guards slept, and began to threaten 
tlie disciples ; they, therefore, being *< afraid of the 
Jews, " dare not sleep in their own lodgings, but had 
assembled together, and shut the door, previously to 
this appearance of Jesus. («) His sudden and unex- 
pected appearance and address to them terrified 
them, so that they thought ^^ it was a spirit, '' and 
not their Lord iti the same identical body that was 
crucified and buried. But the Redeemer, to remove 
their distressing unbelieving thoughts, directed them 
to behold him stedfastly5.to feel and touch him, and 
observe his lately wounded and pierced hands and 
feet. Then be ate before them, still farther to con- 
firm their faith ; and " opened the scriptures to 

<jr) Luke xxiv. 36. (y) Luke xxiv. S3. (2) Joha xx. 19. 
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*' them,** showing them tliat ^^ thus it behoved Christ 
"to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third 
"day, "(a) After that, conversing still farther with 
them, he gave them another sign of his real existence 
and life, by breathing upon them; of his divine 
power, by conferring upon them the Holy Spirit; 
and then departed, (i) Presently after, Thomas came 
in ; but when the disciples told him they ^^ had seen 
"the Lord," he refused his assent, and replied " except 
^' I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and 
" put my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust 
"my hand into his side, 1 will not believe. *\c) 
Such was the incredulity of this apostle, although 
Jesus had then been seen at^ve distinct times in the 
course of that one day. 

At the close of the feast of unleavened bread, that 
is, on the succeeding first day of the week, Jesus 
again appeared unto the eleven, Thomas being with 
them : he upbraided him for his .unbelief, allowed 
him the tests he wished for, and extorted from him 
the confession, " My Lord and my God!"(d) Oxx 
this occasion, which was the sixth time of Jesus 
Christ's appearing, there does not seem to have 
been much conversation. The appearance was 
probably for the especial purpose of convincing 
Thomas. 

(a) Luke xxiv. 37 — 48. Jolm xx. ^0. (6) John xx. 22. 
(c) JohD XX. 25. (^) Jobn xx, 26-^29. Alark zvi. 14. 
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After this, the feast being now over, the eleven 
travelled to Galilee, being encouraged by promises 
both before and after the resurrection to expect the 
sight of their Lord there.(fi) The distance was more 
than eighty miles from Jerusalem to Tiberias, and 
more still to Bethsaida and Capernaum. Thither, 
however, they went, inspired by these hopes; and 
shortly after their arrival there Jesus appeared again 
at the sea of Tiberias, or, as it was sometimes called, 
the sea of Galilee, (y) Here were seven of the 
disciples, probably of the eleven, following their 
occupation of fishers ; they had been toiling all night, 
and caught nothing, when Jesu^ appeared, whom 
they knew not at first. In consequence of following 
his advice, they had a large and miraculous draught 
of fishes in then* net ; which was followed by a long, 
familiar, and interesting conversation, related pretty 
fiilly by the apostle Jobn,(g) who was one of the 
disciples present. This was, as John terms it, the 
third time he had appeared to the body of the 
apostles 5 but it was his seventh appearance since his 
resurrection. 

Probably it was at this familiar interview by the 
sea of Tiberias, that Jesus told these seven disciples 
when and where they might expect to see him in a 
very public manner, agreeably to the promise made 

<e) Matt, xxvlii 16. (/) John ▼!. 1. xxi. 1. 

is) John xxi. 18—23. 
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diem before his death. (A) And thus It might be 
that tliey gave notice of it in a private manner to as 
many disciples as might be thought proper f for %ven 
then, though he was to appear openly, yet it was not to 
a great variety, but '^ to chosen witnesses, (i) who ate 
'^ and drank with him after he rose from the dead,.*' 
Pursuant to this previous notice as it should seem, 
there was a most .numerous and public meeting upon 
a mountain in Galilee, where Jesus made his eighth 
appearance. Matthew says expressly(^) Jesus had 
appointed the mountain. The number assembled 
, there was between 6ve and six hundred called (em- 
phatically hrethrefiiil) denoting that they were all 
chosen witnesses, as Peter observed in the house of 
Cornelius* . Here as he found *^ some'* still '^ doubt* 
ed,'' he gave .infallible proofs of his resurrection, 
and ^^ spake much of the things concerning the king- 
^^ dom of God;" (^) being now about to take his final 
farewell of the greatest part of them on earth. It is 
.worthy of observation, that the majority of the wit- 
nesses of this appearance were living, and appealed 
to as such, twenty years afterwards, when Paul wrote 
his first epistle to the Ck>rinthians. 

The ninth appearance of Christ recorded in the 
Scriptures was to James. This^ Paul informs us, 

(A) Matt, xxviii, 7, 10. Mark xvii. 7. (i) Acts x. 40, 41. 
(ft) Matt, xzviii. 16, 17. (Q 1 Cor. zr. 6. (») AcU i. X 

you I. I4 
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iras after that to the five hundred . (w) Prohably it took 
place in GaKlee, as well as the two last mentioned ; 
but the evangelists give us no particular infornniatian 
about it. Paul, however, mentions it as a fact well 
known j otherwise he would not have adduced it m 
proof of the resurrection, denied as it was by some, and 
little understood by many who beUeved in the feet. 

The tenth and tot appearance 0f the risen Saviour 
was at Jerusalem, •* to affl the apostles," (») that is, to 
the eleven remaining ones, Judas being ^ gone to his 
^* own place." It was about six weeks after the 
passover^ about forty days after the resurrection, 
when seyerd «f tlie disc^Jhs from Galilee re- 
paired tigain t» Jerusalem, in order to keep die ap- 
proaching feast -©f weeks called the Pentecost by tlie 
'Grecian Jews. Being asdemWed tagether with the 
<lisciples at Jerusalem in one liouse, probably the 
isame where Jesus had kept the passover md insti- 
tuted his supper ; und tlie same in which they nciet 
on the day of the resurrection, ^d on that cby week, 
*nd where they wiM^ippcd till the day of Peote- 
cost.(p) There they l»ad tlie com^psation with 
the'r Lord recorded in the first chapter of the 
'Acts.(9) ThcFc lie gave them commnpdments, and 
-spake more « of the things peitainingto the kingdom 
of God."(r) Tliere he delivered to them the com- 

\n) 1 Cor. XV. T. W I tor. xf. T. O) AcU I. IS. il. U 
^(g) Acto i. 6, 7, 8. (r) AcU I. 5. 
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mission to go forth into all the worh)^ to preach, and 
iaptixe (for bapttsiti, it should be rememliered was 
♦not instituted as a Christian ordinance till after the 
Insurrection), and gave them animating promises of his 
•presence while their 'life continued^ and to their suc- 
idfessors in the ministry ** to the end of the world/* (.9) 
rrhere he comnoanded them not to^depart into Galilee 
lagain, but to tarry at Jerusalem 'till they sliould *' be 
*^ baptized wiA the Holy GSiost,^ wlitch he assured 
them would be in tlie course of a few days.(/) This 
hst biter^Iew would doubtless be very endearing, af- 
fecting, and instructive. And, as if to impress the 
circumstance with all its important lessons, and all its 
-solemn tendencies, more deeply <m their mimb, he 
led them out towards Bethany or Mount Olivet^ con- 
versing as they went, according toliis wonted manner. 
Often had he retired withiiis dear and beloved disci- 
ples to tliat secluded Hspot ; and thither he now for 
the last time conducted them. There, — -near the 
place whence he <x)mraenoed Ms tpuimphant ride 
into Jerusalem, — where lie liad frequ^tiy conversed, 
expounded parables, and ^prayedmth liis disciples,^— 
where, in so much agony, ^e had recently prayed, and 
sweat as it were **drops of blood," — where he was be> 
frayed whh a kiss, tdien by this enemies, «fid forsalfieQ 



<0 Itatt, will, rs, 19, so Mark xvf, 15— 1«, 
(0 Luke «xif. 49. Acts 1. 4, 5. ». 
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by hb disciples; diere he once more assembled tbem, 
** lifted up his hands and blessed them ;''and '* while 
^ he blessed them/' he was taken up from them into 
heaven, ^ a cloud receiving him out of theirisight/'(t») 
Thus then it appears from apostolic ttetimony that Je- 
sus Christ not only rose from the dead, but rendered 
himself manifest U^many after his resurrection,, re- 
moving the doubts of the incredulous by '^ the most 
^ infallible proofs/' and confirming the faith of the 
weak by the most consoling and^ cheering promises ; 
promises which speedily after were amply fulfilled, {w) 

** Twice twenty days he sojournM here on earth, 

'* And abowM himself alive to chosen witnesses 

** By proofs 9m strong, that the most slow-assenting 

^* Had not a scruple left. This having; done^ 

** He mounted np to heaven.'* Blaik. 

Such, in few words, is the history of our Lord's re* 
•urrection from the dead, and of his various appear-* 
ances after that important event. I have drawn Ais 
account not from the writings of any one evangelist, 
but from a collection of their separate stories : for the 
relaticms af tliese four historians, though not discord- 
ant, do not each comprise all the circumstances. 
Tbis,^ however, is by no means to be regretted. Such 
a complete coincidence between four narratives re« 
lattog to the same events, as should extend to every 

(«) Mark zvi. 19. . Luke zxiv. SO-fiS. Acts i. 9^18. 
Op) Acts ii. 
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minute circumstance, would argue collusion^ or^ at 
least, dependence ; whereas, four narratives, each ex- 
hibiting the grand outlines of the st6ry, but varying 
as to minuter matters^ some mentioning one, and some 
another, according to the particular object or indivi* 
dual feeling of each respective writer, naturally sug- 
gest the ideas of honest and of independent narration^ 
and exclude those of contrivance and forgery. 

Admitting, then^ the genuineness and authenticity 
erf the historical books of the New Testament (points 
which I trust have been satisfactorily established in 
my fifth letter), the -resurrection of Jesus Christ can- 
not be denied. Yet as this extraordinary fact is of 
the greatest moment in tlie Christian system, you 
will naturally expect that I will not quit the subject 
merely with this summary argument in its favour. 
I shall, therefore, devote the remainder of this letter 
to the consideration of two or three such particular 
evidences as in themselves force our assent ; and to a 
cursory view of some of the difficulties that spring 
from a denial of the {elcL 

Both the Jewish and the Gentile oppbsers of Chris- 
tianity, in the primitive ages, admit that Jesus Christ 
suffered death by crucifixion, was buried, and that 
his tomb was found empty on the third day. Either 
then the body must have been taien awAy, or he rose 
from the dead. If the body were stolen, it must 
have been either by the enomies^ or by the friends, of 
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Christ : of these alteroadves the fonner canotyt be ^as^ 
ttimed for a-momeat; and I shall seon show that the 
ktter, though rather more specious^ is utterly untena- 
ble. The disciples of the Saviour affirm that he rose 
from the dead, and often appear^ to tftenij as I have 
already related. They also immediately i^er the event 
set apart a solemn periodical day^ a»d instituted iw 
ceremony founded upon it^ and eoBMnemorating it ;. 
the returning day, and the signifieant caremony, 
having been observed regularly from that time 
through all succeeding ages to the present, Thus,^ 
with regard to the day^ it appears from varioi^ pas- 
sages^ to two or three of which I refer you,(jr) that 
the apostles, very soon after the death of their X^rd^ 
set apart the.^f 5/ day of the week, being that oa whicb 
tliey affirmed he rose from the dead, as a day, of reli- 
gious worship, of Christian rejoicing on accouivt of that 
important events callbg it the fjor^sJXayy it appear, 
too, that the Christian converts in gen^af^ l^th at Je- 
rusalem and at other places^ lunitcd with them iD.$o-. 
lemnizing this day^ and for tlie reason^just spepfied» 
Farther, the. most ancient writers ia. the Christian 
church, after the apostles, agree in assurii^g us. that, 
the observation of thcjfirst day of the we^ prevailed 
early and constantly. . Iq^atius calls it tJie^ Qtiem of 
Days. Mj&hiro wrote a book concerning it. Jusr 

(op) Acts XX. 7. 1 Cor. xvi.g. Rct. i. 10.^ 
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TIN M.¥RTyR and TBtiTutLiAN speak expressly iiv 

their apologies of stated Christian assemblies lield on 

that day. Xlsmens Albxandrinus, and mauy. 

others^ furnish similar evidence. Nay PlinYjR very few 

years after the death of St. John, speaks of it as the 

sacred day of the Christians. Let the reasoning of • 

Mr. Leslie adduced in my letter on miracles be ap-. 

plied, then, to the case before us, and you will find it 

impossible to account rationally for die observance 

of the Lord*» day without allowing the £ict of the re* 

surrection.. 

Tbus-again^ with respect to Baptisms as a Chm- 
iian ordinance it was instituted (as I have already re- 
Boarked) (ifter the resurrection of Jesus Christ.(^^ 
None were to be baptized except they believed : '^ If 
^^ thou belicvcst with all thine heart," said Philip to^ 
the Eunuch, *^ thou maycst** be l>aptizcd«(^) "Ihisi 
antecedent belief included both tlie .crucifixion and. 
the resumectwn of Jesus ; and the primitive mode of 
administering^ bapdsm aptly represented both, agree-^ 
ably lo the language of Paul: — *' Btmed with 
^ htm* in baptism^ wherein also> you. are risen iVith> 
^ him^ through the fiuth. of the operation of God 
^ who hath raised him from the dead."{a)i Now 
on the day of Pentecost^ wlieaPeteraddressedtlie mul<^ 



(y) Matt. xxvMi. 19. Mark xvi, l^ (xj Acti viii. 3T. 

(^) ColoM. ii. 1«. 
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thude then collected together, he reasoned principally 
upon the fact of the resurrection^ and affirmed that 
Jesos^ whom they had crucified, was thus raised up ia 
proof that he was « both Lord and Christ." So con- 
Tincing were his aiguments within that short distance 
of the date assigned to the resurrection, that on this 
one day three thousand believed, and were baptized^ 
that is, baptized in token of their belief that Jesus 
died, rose again, and instituted Baptism after his re-« 
surrection. Here, therefore, in like manner, the 
reasoning is conclusive. It is impossible to account 
for 'the introduction of Baptism ^ in the name 4>f the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost," (i) at 
afiy time, and much less for the circumstance of 
//iOtti$a72& submitting to >the ordinance within a few 
days of that on which the apostles declared Jesus' 
rose, unless it be allowed that they were thoroughly, 
convinced of the truth of the fact : and if ihousandai 
who were at Jerusalem at the precise period, assigned 
to the resurrection of Jesus Christ had satisfied them-*, 
selves of its reality, it is the most puerile of all puerile, 
things (to say nothing of its banefulness) to devise 
and urge objections at the distance of eighteen 
hundred years : such, iiowever, is the puerility of men* 
whose minds are too strong to bend to the teachings- 
of Infinite Wisdom. 

But^ as arguments in favour of this great fact flow 

(fr) Matt. zz?Ui. 19. 
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from various quarters^ let it be farther considered^' 
that^ if the account of Christ's resurrection had beea 
false^ the imposture most necessarily have been detec- 
ted. For the advocates for Christianity may argue^' 
and its opponents cannot with any appearance of reason 
deny^ — that the apostles immediately after the' resur* 
rection declared it : — ^that they made this declaration 
upon the very spot where the thing was pretended to 
Iiave occurred :— ^that they did not disseminate their 
story covertly; but proclaimed it in the most open 
and public manner - possible : — ^that they did not 
begin to circulate their report in some secret and 
obscure corner; but in one of the most celebrated' 
and public places then existing in the world : — that 
they made choice of a season in which there was the 
greatest concourse and resort of all sorts of people 
thithery that they might gain the greatest number 
of hearers and of inquirers into the truth of their 
eattraordinary narration :«^that the professed adver- 
sari'es of the Christian doctrine then at Jerusalem 
had many weighty and powerful reasons to stimulate 
them to exert their utmost efforts to prove it false :— 
that they had as much time and opportunity as could 
Well be desired to devote to the detection of the im- 
posture, iiad there been any: --and, that they had 
likewise power in their hands, by which they were 
enabled to examine all persons and things that might 

1-5 
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in any way conduce to throw ligkt upon thk remaikr 
able and highly interesting subject. 

Under circumstances so favourable to refutatioB^ 
there can be no doubt that the Jews would have re* 
futed the story of the apostles and disciplea of Jesus 
Chrbt, had it been in their power : and besides this* 
the Jews had an additional motive ariinng f^m the 
injury sustained by their moral character^ unless they 
could prove the statements of the Christians to be in- 
tentionally and wickedly erroneous. It will be rea* 
dUy granted^ I suppose, that, when two parties of 
men are directly and strongly opposed to each other, 
if the one asserts and publishes a statement as to 
matter of fiict which is of the highest moment, and 
absolutely destructive of the interest of the other, and 
is not so palpably falsie as to carry with it plain indi* 
cations of malignity and revei^, or of studied 
slander and scandal ; that then, if the other party, 
upon whom this charge is made, does not in as 
solemn and public a manner refute it, or do some* 
tbing in their own vindication, which will, in the 
opinion of unbiassed and unprejudiced persons, bear 
some proportion to the attadc made upon them, — ia 
such case, the accused party tacitly acknowledge the 
truth of what the accusing party have allied against 
them, and thus,' of consequence, relinquish the cause* 
Now this b exactly tlie state of the case between the 
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•ftrly Jews and Chrtstiaos* The evaagelist Matthew 
publishes to the world in unequivocal terms, that the 
Jews bribed the soldiers to report that the body of 
Christ was stolen by his disciples when they (ihe 
guards) were asleep ;(r) and the early Christians 
vnifiormly asserted the same thing. To record, thus 
in the evangelical history that the Jews were guilty 
of this ridiculous and self-destructive, and yet horrid 
and abominable, piece of forgery and bribery ; to tell 
the world that they acted so foul and sordid a. part as 
to tamper with the soldiers, and get them to circulate 
a- story which in their hearts they knew to be notori- 
ously &lse, as well as alisurd, since no man. can accu- 
rately ascertain w hat is carried on near lum when his 
(senses are locked up in sleep; to do this, was to 
depict the Jews to the world in the very worst colours 
in which men could be drawn, and to expose the 
cause of these enemies of Christ as desperate and 
fodorit to the last degree. Is it not natural to con- 
clude that the Jews would in some signal manner 
have vindicated themselves from this charge, if they 
had not known and felt that vindication was imposr 
sible, the thing being notorious P and is it not an 
equally necessary inference, that the Jews at th^t 
time were fully persuaded that Jesus Christ was. 
indeed risen? otherwise, why should they oflfer 
bfibes, and invent an absurd story to conceal it.?. 

(c) Matt. zzYiiU.ia. 
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Thus much may suffice to establish the tnith of 
the momentous fact of the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead. From this outline of argu- 
ments, for it is indeed nothing more than an outline, 
you will perceive that the evidence in favour of this 
event is both forcible and satisfactory. To believe 
it, then, is reasonable ; and it is freed fix>m absurdity, 
because resurrection from the dead is manifestly as 
much within the power of God as creation; and 
every consistent theist admits the latter. But the 
adoption of a contrary opinion is pregnant with* 
absurdities and natural impossibilities; with the* 
mention of a few of which I shall close thJs let- 
tier. 

He, ^ho denies the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
must believe, — ^That twelve poor fishermen and tent- 
makers, without power, and (all except Paul) without 
human learning, were able to deceive the wise, the 
learned, the prudent ; and to lay their plot so deep, 
that neither their dotemporaries, nor any succeeding 
generation, should be able to detect and expose the 
cheat. 

— ^Tliat those very persons who but a few hours 
before were trembling with timidity and fear, whose • 
want of courage (even according to their own account) 
overcame their fidelity, and caused them to foi^ke 
their master in his greatest extremity, notwithstand'- * 
ing their yari(>us professions, nay^ protestations of 
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inviolable attachment and zeal; being so terrified 
with apprehensions that they dare not acknowledge 
themselves to be his disciples, but secreted them- 
selves by day for fear of the Jews;— yet that these' 
timid, irresolute creatures should all at once not 
only form the plan, but execute the bold, hazard- 
ous, and useless undertaking, of * conquering the 
guards, forcing the sepulchre, and carrying off the 
body of their crucified Lord.- -^ 

>— That iheri thus rash and desperate engaged in 
an enterprise of -so much danger, an enterprise ' 
which therefore required all possible expedition and* 
dispatch, should waste time in unaccountable nice- 
ties and ceremonies (such as divesting the body of it^ 
burial-clothes, disposing them in separate parcels, &c.) 
which could be of no manner of use ; but evidently 
exposed them to the danger of being surprised by the 
guards, and taken into custody. • 

— ^That th^se timid, yet desperate, men, who consti- 
tuted a company of the greatest imp6stors that everi 
existed in the world, and who, therefore, must 
necessarily be the worst men that ever were, did, 
notwithstanding, furnish mankind with the most com- ^ 
prehensive and exact system of morality extant, teach 
such rules of living as were infinitely superior to any 
of. the productions of Greek or Roman philosophers, < 
and though their whole businessr was only to promote « 
and disseminate fiilsehood and deception, yet denoun- 
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ced the severest eteftial punishments upon all who 
indulged in such wicked practices. 

— That these impostors, having themselves no cor-^ 
lect notions of God, should notwithstanding impart* 
the most rational and becoming, opinions respecting^ 
him to the rest of mankind ; and, by no other 
principles than those of delusion and irreligion^ 
kindle a flame of desire in the breasts of thousands 
to serve and worship God. 

-~That they took far more pains to expose them- 
selves to all the world, as the most abandoned sinners 
that ever came into it (for that they should deceive 
themselves so as to believe Jesus was seen ten distindt. 
times after his resurrection, when he was not seen at 
all, cannot be imagined), than they need have done 
to have established the best reputation among their 
cotemporaries, and have procured an immortal fame 
in all succeeding ages. 

— That these impostors, after spending their lives 
in promulgating falsehood, died, not to testify dieir 
belief in a speculative doctrine respecting which they 
might be deluded by others, or self-deluded ; but in, 
Attestation of a pretended fact, while they knew it 
was no iact ; and all this under the strongest declara- 
tions of devotedness to God, and pf adoration to their., 
risen Saviour, whom they pretended *was now sitting 
ill heaven to receive ihein.{d) 

(<OAcUvU. 59. 
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Hence you will perceive that as a general denial 
of revelation leads to numeixms gross absurdities^ of 
which a few were detailed in my first letter; so a 
denial of individual t(^ics of revealed truth brings^ 
each its appropriate and dependent string of difficult 
ties. He who denies the truth of scripture prophecy 
niust admit that things have occurred^ although there 
was an infinitely great probability against their oc« 
currence. He^ who disbelieves the miracles recorded 
in scripture, must believe in other miracles. And he^ 
who denies the particular miracle of the resurrectioa 
of Jesus Christ, in consequence involves himself in 
the particular class of absurdities to which I have 
just adverted: besides which he voluntarily excludes 
himself from the only strong consolation a rational 
creature can possess at the hour of death, that flowing 
from a full persuasion of the resurrection to eternal 
life, "I am the Resurrection and the life," said 
Jesus Christ : " whosoever believeth in me shall not 
" die eternally i"{e) and his own resurrection fully 
establishes the truth of this consolatory declaration* 
But the proud philosophist who rejects this doctrine, 
so suited to the wishes and the wants of man, not 
only places himself below the Christian, but below the 
Indian, in point of prospects of futurity. The poor 
untutored^ despised IndiAi, . 

(e) Jolin xL 25, ««• , .. 
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** Thinks, MttiUeJ to that equal sky, 

** His fdithfnl dog shall bear bi» coa|)aiiy«'* 

While many of those who pity the stupidity of the 
Indian, and sneer at the credulity of the Christian,' 
live and die under the embasing conviction that at' 
death themselves and their dogs will be alike eictinct, 
alike free from responsibility, alike unconscious of all 
around them, alike excluded from pleasure, alike 
liberated from pain 1 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER DC. 

Evidence drawn Jrom the rapid Diffusion of Chris- 
tianity ^ and its Triumph over Persecution ; also^ 
Jrom the Purity and Excellency of the Scripture 
Morality and Theology* 

THE two to[Hcs I have selected for discussion 
in this letter might each furnish matter for a vo- 
lume; and the aigumenti if judiciously handled^ 
would rather gaiu strength^ than become weakened 
by such dilation. I mean^ howeveri in either case* 
to present you with a mere outline of the argument^ 
and leave you to give colour and force to the former, 
by^ your acquaintance with the history of the first 
f6iir coituries of the Church, and to the latter by a 
carefiil perusal of the Holy Scriptures. 

Our reasoning is simple, and rests upon the prin-*; 
clples of Natural Religion. God will aid that which 
i^ good, and check that which is bad, in so far that 
each shall be rendered subservient to a h^her good ; 
hence it is agreeable to Divine Providence to give 
the most rapid and extensive difiusion to that which 
i^,' in itself and its tendencies, best : and hence it 
will follow, since God has regard to human atiairs, 
and since the Christian Religion cannot be ^ood if 
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h he not true, tliat it is what it professes to be^ and 
k therefore divine. 

It is, I believe, an undeniable feet, that beibi^ 
the end of the second century Christianity had been 
more ividely disseminated over the face of the earth, 
tlian any one religion, true or fidse. Heathenismy^ 
in all its varieties of dismal shades^ had been tbiaK- 
ening for thousands of years, ui^l ^^ darkness ao- 
^' vered the lands, and grdss darkness the people." 
But as the natural sun chases away daricness from 
whole regions, with analogous rapidity did the ^ sun- 
<* of righteousness " dispel the moral gloom, and de- 
atroy tbe tenabdous reign of Satan. Thus Irbnaus, 
aflbrms that, in his time, not only those near Pales- 
tine, but the Egyptians, the Libyans, the Celts, the 
Germans, &c; had one belief: nay, says he, '5 the; 
^ preaching of the truth shines every where, and en^ 
^ lightens all men who are willing to come to th» 
«* knowledge of the truth.'' (/) Ci^MBNa again, 
affirms^ Aat, in his time, ^^ Christ wafr known in a2^ 
^' naiionsJ'(j^> And, that I may not needlessly mul- 
tiply quotations^ let me once- for all cite Tbmtvv^ 
i^iAN. {h) '^ In whom else have all nations believed, 
*^ but in Christ who lately came ? In whom have all 
^ these nations believed ?• i. e. Parthians, Medes, 
K Elamites,. and the dwelleia^ in Mesopotamii^ Ar<^ 

N 

\ 

(/) Iren. lib. i. cap. 3. (^) Strom, t.. 

(jk) Gont. J«d. lib.L - 
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^menia^ Phiygia^ Cappadoeia; the mfaabitatitff of 
^^ PoDtus^ and Asia, and PHinpbylia ; they that 
** dwell in Egypt, and they who live in Africa, be- 
*^ yond Cyrene 3 Romans, and strangers ; Jews, and of 
^^ other nations in Jerusalem ; the various sorts of 
i^ people in Getulea; the many countries of the 
*^ Moors ; all the borders of Spain } the different 
^< nations of Gaul ; and those parts of Britain which 
^^ the Bomans could not reach, even they are mbjeci 
^< to Christ ; the Sarmata also, and Daci, the Ger- 
>< mans and Scythians ; and many other obscure . na- 
*^ tiims, with many proviapes and islands scarcely 
*^ kQown to us : in all these the name of Christ, 
^ Ifttely as be came, leigns." Presently after, this 
distinguished apologist shows how much larger the 
kingdom of Christ was, even in his time (the second ' 
-century), limn any of the Great Monarchies^ ad they 
-^are usuaHy called, and then proceeds thus l ^ Tlie 
^^ kingdom of Christ is eveiy where extended, eveiy 
^^ where received ; in all the abovementioned nations 
*^ k esteemed* . He reigns every where, is adored in 
^' all places, is divide equally amongst all knowa 
^f countries." 

Now what religion was th»e Aat ceuld compare 
with this for the extent of its possessicm.? The only 
plausible answer is — Heathenism* Bat Heathenbm^ 
it should be recollected, though it be one name, is 
not Qoc religion* Heath^m do iK^t all wqrship thn . 
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same thing, as I have abundantly sboWn in a (cnntr 
letter ; nor are they governed by the same law^ or 
bow to one common master in religious matters. The 
only religions which even now can bear any com- 
parison in point of number of votaries with the Chris- 
tian^ are the Jewish and the Mahometan } and both 
o^ them are decidedly inferior in this- respect. The 
Jews indeed^ though very much scattered over the 
fiice of the earthy are but one nation, and follow 
one reli^on, namely, that which in the Divine dis- 
pensations prepared the way for Christianity. Bat 
their rel^ioo, it is well known, has received no re- 
maikable increase since the time of Christ ; and even 
their own law is made more known through the 
eflbrts of the Christians than their own. As to Ma* 
hometanism, it is settled, and established in many 
countries; but not alone : for Christianity is esteemed 
in some of those countries ; nay, in some, 'in<ieed, by 
a greater prop6rtion of the inhabitants : whereas, on 
the contrary, there are many parts of Clyistendom 
where there is not a single Mahometan to be founds' 
except as a sojourner or a visitor. 

How then was this rapid promulgation, and per- 
manent preponderancy, of the Christian religion oc- 
casioned ? Was it primarily, by courting the aid of 
the great, the learned, the powerful; by enlisting 
states and governments in the cause of Christ ? Cer«*. 
tainly.not. Most men, we observe, are prepared to 
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ifellow the example, and comply with the wishes, of 
kings and rulers ; especially if they are enforced with 
retributive or compulsive laws. To these the reli- 
gions of the Jews, of the Pagans, and of the Mab(K 
metans, owed much of their increase* But Christi- 
anity, during the time it spread most rapidly, wm 
hot incorporated with the state, as was Judaism, an^ 
many systems of Paganism ; nor was it propagated 
by the sword of its advocates, as was Mahometanism. 
They who fhnst taught the Christian religion were 
not only men without any secular authority, but of 
•low fortune, such as fishermen and tent-makers,: 
and yet, by the instrumentality of these men, that 
doctrine was in the course of thirty years dissemi- 
nated, not only through all parts of the Roman em* 
pire, but as far as the Parthians and Indians. And 
not only at its earMest commencement, but for nearly 
three hundred years, by the industry and zeal of pri^ 
vate, obscure persons, without any threats, without 
any invitations, nay, opposed' as much as possible by 
those who were in authorky, this religion was so 
widely promulgated, that long before Constantine 
I>r0fe8sed Christianity, it was received in the greatest 
part of the Roman empire. " We are but of yesr 
*' tcrday," says TaaTULUANj " and have filled 
« all places belonging to you j your cities, islands^ 
^^ wstles^ towns, councils ; your very camps, tribes. 
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'** companies, the pfdace, senate, and forum : m^ 
•*' have left you -only your temples *' (i) 

Nor was this dFectcid by adventitious means. They 
*among the Greeks^ who delivered their imperfect 
precepts of morality, at the same time rendered 
themselves acceptable by other arts : as the Plato- 
iiists, by the study of geometry ; the Peripatetics, 
by the histdry of plants and of animals ; the Stoics, 

, by logical subtlety ; the Pythagoreans, by the know- 
ledge of numbers, and their application to the prin- 
•ciples of harmony. Many of them, as Plato, Xeno- 
phon, Theophra^us, &c. were endowed witii the 
'most admirable eloquence. Not «o the Apostles and 
-first teachers of Christianity. ** When I came 4a 
^* you,'* -says Paul to the Corinthians, (4) *' I came not 
^* with excellency of speech or of wisdom, .declaring 
^^ unto you the testimony of God : for I determined 

^^ not to know any thing amxmg you, 'save «Fesus 
"'^ Christ, and him crucified. And I was w^ith you 
** in weakness, and in lear, and in niuch trem^ 
•*^ bling : and my «peedi and my preaciiing was not 
*' with entici«g words of man's wisdom ; b«t in de- 
^* tnonstration of the spirit and of power." Indeoj, 
as if tn order ^^ to mortify human vanity, to eoanooe 
ihe world that religion was a plain simple thing, tmd 
ihat a little common ae.n8e, aoootDpauied nvftk an 
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^jone^ good hearty was sufficfent to propagate .it, 
without any aid derived from the cabiiiets of princes, 
w the schools of human science, the fcmndei- of the 
Christian Religion took twelve poor illiterate met! 
into his company, admitted them to an intimacy with 
liimself, and, af^er he had kept them awhile in tui- 
tion, promised them the aid of his spirit, and sent 
them to preach the good tidings of salvation to their 
countrymen/' A while after iie ^ent -seventy more, 
giving them a simple but efficacious preparation; 
and sent them forth topreach the Gospel. " As ye 
*^ go," says he, ** preachy saying, Tlie liingdom of 
** heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, deanse the le- 
^* pcrs, raise iht dead, cast out devils : freely ye 
*^ have received, freely give. Provide neither goid, 
^^ nor silver, nor brass in your purses^ nor scrip for 
^* your jouwiey, neither two coats, neither shoes, «or 
*^ yet staves. Arid fear not them which kill the body^ 
•<* but are not*ablc to kifl:the soul.''(/) Thtis equipped, 
they went forth to their «ioinentous but dangerouis 
undertakingv They delivered the history, they de- 
"clared the precepts, promises, and tbreatenings, ia 
tare words, tmac^ompanied with any secular power. 
' Yet iSiiey were everywhere successful as to the ob- 
ject of their mission, and m the course of two cen- 
turies accomplished what I have already described 5 



(I) Matt. t. t-^W. 
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80 that we must of necessity allow, either that they 
were attended by miracles, or that the secret inflii- 
ence of God favoured their eflforts, or both y and in 
(either case it follows, that the cause they espoused 
was the cause of God. 

This will appear still more obviously, if we consi« 
der the impediments wiA which they had to contend^ 
and the difficulties which arose even from the nature 
of the religion they professed. Considered as a system 
intended to effect proselytism by the usual means, i^ 
.was fundamentally erroneous. No quality could be 
•imagined more directly calculated, considering the 
atate of the world about the Christian sera, to iru»- 
trate the attempts of the primitive Christians thaa 
the inflexibility, or, as it has been called, the into* 
lerance of their zeal. It Is true, the religion they 
proposed was so far of a general nature, that none 
were necessarily excluded from the benefit of it : all 
were invited to partake of its blessings. Yet, not* 
withstanding this liberality, Christianity was in the 
strictest sense, in its relation to other religions then 
prevailing, an unsocial religion. Unlike the various 
schemes and modifications of polytheism, it would 
neithef accommodate* itself to the reigning supersti- 
tions, nor would it admit of any association with 
tjl|em. " Keep yoursdves from idols"{m) was aKj. 

(m) 1 John T. SI. 1 Cor. ^. 14. 2 Cor. yi. 10» 17. ^ 



tojunctioii incessantly ringing in the ears, luid aiest- 
iDg the eyes of the first disciples. ^' What can be the 
^ reason," said iEmilian, Prefect of Egypt, to Dio-» 
nysiu?. Bishop of Alexandria, '' why you may not 
^^ still adore that God of yours, supposing him to be 
** a God^ in conjunction with our Gods ?" ** We 
*^ worship no other God," replied Dionysius. In the 
ears of a Polytheist such language was unpardonable i 
yet it was the language uniformly suggested by the 
Christian religion. This religion was formed to stand 
alone; and wherever it prevailed, it was over the 
rtti;i^ of other systems. With such pretensions, the 
heralds of the gospel could not well hope for a fa- 
vourable reception. Their apparent arrogance could 
only serve to provoke the indignation of those whom 
they endeavoured to convert ; and the ardent zeal 
with which they prosecuted their cause would, " ac* 
*^ cording to the natural course of things^** have a 
direct tendency to defeat their object, {n) 

Besides this, the minds of those to whom this new 
religion was proposed were pre>occupied. They were 
filled with opinions, and moulded into habits, all of 
which were directly and powerfully repugnant to the 
spirit of Christianity. The Hebrews were prepare^ 
for the reception of the Law of Moses, by the nrevi- 
ous appointment of circumcision, and by their know- 

. (n) See Warbartoa'i DWine Legation, book ii. ^ 6. 
VOL, I* M 
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ledge of one God. But, from a moderate acqvuufiir- 
ance with the state of the Jewish and Gentile world 
at the origin of Christianity, it must be evident thi^ 
every thing that most strongly influences and tyran- 
nizes over the mind of man, — ^Religion, custom^ law, 
policy, pride, interest, vice, and even philosophy,^ 
were united against the gospel. The^ enemies were, 
19 their own nature, very formidable and difficult to 
be i^ubdued, had tliey even suffered themselves to be 
attacked upon equal ground. But, not relying upon 
their own strength, when barely opposed to the ob- 
scure disciples of a crucified malefactor (for preju- 
dice and falsehood are always timid and fearful), they 
entrenched themselves behind that power of - which 
they were in possession, and rendered themselves in- 
accessible, as they imagined, to Christianity, by 
planting round them not only all kinds of civil dis- 
couragements, but even torments, chains, and death : 
terrors, which no one could despbe, who had any 
views of ambition or interest, and who was not even 
contented to resign his reputation, his ease, his for- 
tune, and his life;— fpr the relinquishment of all 
these was the frequent consequence of the early pro- 
fession of Christianity. 

^' And now,'\ said St. Paul,' on taking leave of 
the elders of the Church at Ephesus, '< now behold 
<< I go urged by the spirit to Jerusalem, not knowing 
^' the things which shall befal me there : i^ve that 

9 
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^ihe Holj'Ghixt witnesoisth in eveiy cky^ sayingi 
U ^SmX bonds mvi afflkikns await me. But none of 
^ these things move me, neither coant I my life 
^ dear unta myself, so tliat I might finish my CQurse 
*** with joy, and the ministry which I have receiv^ 
^ ol the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the 
f^ grace of God."(o) Similar to this in kind, if not 
in degree, must have been the expectation of all 
-zealous Christians in the primitive ages. Tbey.were 
called, in consequence i>f their profession^ to the 
greatest sufferings. For centuries they were excluded 
from all places of honour, 'were fined, had. their 
vgoods confisoatedy were banished; and these were 
smM things. They wepe condemned to the mines^ 
jiad the most cruel torments inflicted upon tbem that 
men could invent; nay, the punishments of death 
were so common that^ as related by the writers, of 
"those times, no famine, pestilence, or war, ever 
•consumed more men at a time. The persecutions, to 
^hich the early Christians were exposed, followed 
one another with furious and unrelenting rapidity^ 
leaving the Church scarcely time to breathe between 
the several sanguinaiy attacks under which she Ian-- 
.guished and sufiered. No sooner had the converts to 
Christianity, in the language of Tacitus, become a 
vast mi|ltitude,.(p) than the first great persecution 

(o) Acts XX. 28— «4. 

(/) iDgena iMiltitttdo. Tac. Hlit. lib. zr. H^* ' 

m2 
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hegBB^ under Nero, A. D. 6&« The secedd hap«& 
peotid under Domitian, A. D. 90. The third com'' 
menced under Trajan^ A. D. 100. The fourth un-^ 
der Adrian^ A. D. 126, tnd continued under Anto^ 
mnus PiiiSj to A. D. 140. The fifth under Marcus 
Aurelius, A. D. 162. The sixth under Severus^ 
A. D. 203. The seventh under McixinitnuSy A. D. 
236. The eighth under Dedus^ A. D. 251. The 
ninth ^ullder Falerian, A. D. 258. The tenth under 
Diocletian, A. D, S03. And what, you will ask, 
was the nature of these persecutions ? In reply, I 
shall hriefly describe the last. In the edict issued by 
Diocletian, ui-SOS, he commanded all the churches 
to be demolished, and the Christians to be deprived 
of their sacred writings^ and of all their civil privi- 
leges and immunities : it occasioned the death of 
very many, who refused to surrender their religious 
books to the magistrates. A second edict ordered ihe 
imprisonment of all bishops and ministers<of the gos«> 
pel. A third commanded that the most exquisite 
/or/i/r^f should be emjiloyed, to constrain tfiese cap<- 
tives to lead the way in open apostacy. In a fourth, 
promulgated A« D. 304, all magistrates were en- 
joined to exercise these tortures- upon all Christians^ 
without distinction of rank or sex, for the purpose 
^f forcings them .to renounce their religion. These 
edicts, which extended over the whole Roman empire, 
with the exception of Gaul> were executed ivlth such 
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active^ 1)rutftl» and successful zeal, that piUai^ were 
erected in Spain in honour of Diocletian> for h^ing 
^^ every ivhere abolbhed the superstition <^ Christ ;'' 
and a medal of this emperor, still extant, was struck 
with the ihscription— ^^ Nomine Chrisiianorum de* 
^^ letoJ'{q) Besides theaa, these were persecutions 
in Africa, in Persia, in Arabia^ Cappadocia^ Mesa* 
potamia, Nicomedia, Phiygia, and ia almost every 
place where the Christian name was known. CfarJ»* 
tianky had every where armed against k, the poUcy 
of empires, the jjealousy of magistrates both supreme 
and subordinate, the interests of the priesthood, th6 
irjiuleut, systematic, and well disciplined rancour of 
tiie philosophers, and the furious passions of an< in-* 
flamed and superstitious populace ; and thus, * thos^ 
trho suffered for '^ the cause of Christ^'' men, wo« 
men, youths of both sexes, were so nmnerous as to 
be estimated only ia the mass ; many of them fidliiq; 
fandelr tfie weight of such excruciating tonnenls, as 
eanhot be read or thought of 'witheat agony and 
boccor. Yet, though such as these were the diffr* 
eukies with wlueh ChristiaBky had to struggle- foi 
many agdi, still she prevailed. ^^ The blood of the 
** martyrs became the sbsd ef the Church.** That 
which might have been thought most uncongenial to 
the growth of the new reUgbn, was found most 

(q) Miloer*8 Charch HiBtory, to], u. p. 6, 7. 
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propitious to it.> It prevailed, notwitlistanding ihi§ 
astonishing, this unprecedented, this universal oppo- 
sition, so as to change the whole face of things^ to 
overturn the temples and the altars of the gods, sikhce 
the oracles, mortify the impious pride of emperors, 
confound the presumptuous wisdom of philosophers, 
•—and infuse into the hearts of thousands and tens oi 
thousands a new^pirit, and transform them into new 
men. 

Whence did the new religion ac<|uire this myste- 
rious and inextinguishable potency? Was it ^^ from 
*' heaven, or of men ?" No natural: cause can ac- 
count fortt : indeed it is contrary to the whole course 
of natural causes. Weak, illiterate men, of the 
lowest class,— -men, who have nothing m this world 
fo offer their converts, but su&rings, tortures, and 
^he cross, — ^who are every where oppugned, perse* 
quted, and iU-treated, ^^ even unto death :" — these 
are they who ** triumph (wer flesh and bloody" and 
divert the universe. The cause is to be found alone 
ih the omnipotence of truth, and especially the truth 
of God. '^ In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
'^ lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf heiff, 
^ the blind see, the dead are raised, the poor (reck- 
^^ oned of no estimation in the eyes of the world) the 
*^ poor have the gospel preached unto them."^(r) lo 

(r) Matt. ail. 6.^ 
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tills name the legislator of the universe speaks, na- 
tions hear, and rejoice, and live : and thus we arrive 
at the only competent and adequate solution of the 
difficulty, why genuine Christianity, whose peculiar 
characteristic was non-resistance y should be every 
where and in all ages opposed ; and yet should every 
where and in all ages increase. Thus, in the clearest 
and purest manifestation of himself to the world, 
.God evinced his perfect independence of human 
wisdom and human power : he passed by the splen- 
dor of thrones and the glory of philosophy, and 
showed that he could command all nature^ and influ- 
•ence all hearts, by means the most humble, and 
most likely to be contemned. " He chose the foolish 
i' things of the world to confound the wise ; and the 
'^ weak things of the world to confound those which 
^^ are mighty ; and base things of the world, and 
'' things which are despised, did God choose, yea, and 
5^ things which are not, to bring to nought things 
" that are : that no jksk should, glory in his pe- 
" sence"{s) 

Having thus exhibited the argument drawn from 
the early propagation of Christianity, let me now 
briefly advert to that which flows from the purity, 
excellency, and extent, of the Christian morality and 
theology. 

(0 1 Cor. i. 87, S8, t»9. 
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The nature of these may be gatherisd from the 
testioMMiy of the enemies to Christianity, from its 
eflfect upon the character and conduct of its ccmverts 
in all ages^ and from the uniform tenor of die Holy 
Scriptures. Here then, 1st, as to the testimony of 
enemies to Christianity, mace I must conform io the 
principle of selection, I shall cite only two ; but they 
will be amply sufficient to my purpose. Of these, 
the first is Pliny the younger, who, in his celebrated 
letter to Trajan, writes thus from Nicomedia, con*- 
ceming the Christians under his* government:-* 
" The sum' to^l of their fault, or of their error, con-* 
'* sisted in ikasetnbling upon a certain stated day, be- 
'' fore it was light, to' sing alternately among them* 
'^ selves hymns to Ckrist, as to a God ; binding them- 
^' selves^ by oath, not to be guilty of any wickedness ; 
^ not to steal, nor to robr; not to commit adukery ; 
^ nor break their faith when plighted ; nor to ^i^ 
^^ the deposits in their hands, whenever called upqn 
** to restofe them. These ceremonies .perfosmedi 
'' they usually departed, and came together again to 
^ take a repast, the meat of which was innocent, and 
*< eaten promiscuously/'(/) Tlie only crime this go* 
vernor could discover in the Christians, was **^ merely 
^^ an obstinate kind of superstition, carried to great 
<^ excess." He therefore asks, '* must they ba 

(0 Orrery's Piiny, book x. epitt. 97, 
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^^ pntisfayed lor the name, though otherwise inno- 
^' edit ? Or is the i^aime itaelf so flagitious^ as to be 
*^ punishable ?" 

My next evidence is Lucian, one of the ablest 
writers of his age^ and one of the chief magistrate» 
of a great province df the empire. '^ The legblator. 
^' of the Christians (says he) persuades them that 
" they are all brethren. They secede from us : they 
^ abjure the gods of the Grecians. They adore tkeir 
^' crucified teacher, and conform their lives to his 
<^ laws. They despise riches ; every thing amongst 
'^ them is in commonr; and they are constant in their 
^' faith. To this day they adore their great man cra<* 
*^ cified in Palestine.** (v) 

Such, then, according to the testimony of Pliny 
and Li^cian^ was the efiect of Christianity upoil 
the minds and conduct of those who embraced il^ 
that they engaged not to commit any crime, that they^ 
adhered strictly to their promises, that they could 
have no crime imputed to them but obstinaite at- 
tachment to their religion, that they despised riches, 
and that they loved one another as bfethren. IS any 
person were seeking for criteria of a false religion, 
of a religipn founded upon wickedness^ and cemented 
by deceit (and such must the Christian religion be, if 
it did not emanate from God), would he be satisfied 
with such as these ? 

(ii) Lncian de morte Peregrin!. 
M 5 
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But let us notice the effect of Christianity upon 
one who was long a hater of it, and became, not^ 
withstanding, its illustrious defender. I mean the 
apostle Pkul. What was bis character before his 
conversion to Christianity ? That of a furious bigot, 
an unrelenting persecutor of those whose religious 
<^inians were difierent from his own, — a mant who 
** breathed threatenings and slaugliter '* ^ agwiist 
others wiiose only crime was sublime virtue, — a man 
who delighted in sanguinary scenes who held t£e 
clothes of those who stoned martyrs, gnashing his 
teeth for vexation ajl the while, that he could ilot he 
more actively engaged in the brutal scene,-^a man 
whose principal delight was in *^ making hivbcof ihe 
•* church/' disturbing domestic privacy, *^ entering 
'^ into houses, and halii^ men and women to prison y^ 
who ^' punislied them oft in every synagogue^ sind 
'^ compelled them to blaspheme, and being exceed^ 
*' i^Sh '^^^ against them, persecuted theto Unto 
'•* strange cities/^(/i') How different were hb actions 
and bis sentiments after he had been convertdl; on 
Itts way to Dnmascus, and became '^ obedient ucito 
" the heavenly vision 1" Observe how pure^ ' how 
elevated, how benevolent, how peculiarly fitted, to 
the wants of universal society, are the ethics be<H;>ine 
'of the wan who just beffore found his greatest plea^ 

(m) Acts Yii* 58. viii. 1--3. iz. h zxyi* 10, 11. 1^ 
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4Mxe and glory in persecuting and torturing his feU 
low-creatures ! '^ Let love be without dissimulation. 
*^ Abhor that which is evil, cleave to that which is 
^' good. Be kindly affectioned one to another with 
^' brotherly love ; in honour preferring one another ; 
** not slothful in business ; fervent in spirit ; serving 
" the Lord ; rejoicing in hope ; patient in tribula- 
'^ tion ; continuing instant in prayer ; distributing to 
^* the necessity of saints ; given to hospitality. Bl^ss 
^ them which persecute you ; bless, and curse not. 
^* Rejoice with them that qp rejoice, and weep with 
<' them that weep. Mind not high things. Be not 
^^ wise in your own coticeits. Live peaceably with 
^ all m^n. Avenge not yourselves, but rather give 
<' place unto wrath. If thine enemy hunger, feed 
" him-; if he thirst, give him drink. Be not over- 
'* come of evil, but. overcome evil with good.'\x) 
Where, except in the Bible, or in books which in- 
culcate the sentiments , of the Bible, will you find 
such a group of admirable, peace-inspiring, pre- 
cepts? Observe, again, how this apostle depicts the 
9ublime importance of- charity, or love. "Tliough 
'^ I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
** and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
.'* brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have 
^' the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries^ 

{je) Rom. zii. 9^81. 
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'^and all knowledge; and though I haTeall iahh^ 
'^ BO that I could remove mountains^ and have noi 
<' oharity, I am nothing. And though I ^ve my 
*^ body to be bumed, and have not charity, it pro^ 
^^fiteth me nothing/'(y) Surely this was not al- 
ways the language of the fanatical persecutor Saul ! 
Whence, then, did he derive these elevated senti- 
ments, this preference of universal benevolence to 
the most splendid and miraculous endowments I Are 
these the notions of a vile impostor, or of a poor de- 
luded enthusiast, or of one whom '^ much learning 
^ has made mad?'' No; they are the genuine pro- 
ductions of the religion of Jesus, uniformly noiani- 
fested in a greater or less degree wherever that reli- 
gion is effi<!acious ; and proving clearly that that re- 
ligion proceeds from Him who wills the harmony 
and the happiness of the physical and rational world* 
Look again at the language of the Divine founder 
of the Christian religion. Read some of his dis^ 
courses. Take those, for example, which are re* 
corded in the 5th, 6th, 7th, lOth, and 25th cliapters 
of Matthew's Gospel; and those in the 12th, 14th, 
15ih, 16th, and l7th chapters of John's Gospel. 1 
know your soul is susceptible of exquisite feelings, 
i(nd that you can readily discern and distinguish the 
good^ the beautiful, the pathetic, the sublime, the 

(y) I Cor. zlli. l-^SL 
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sincere; and I therefore may ask 700 again with con- 
fidence, could tfae^ admirable and astonisbing dis* 
courses proceed from the mouth of an impostor? 
Could they be the workings of a heated imagina-* 
tion ? Could they proceed from any mere mortal ? It 
is impossible for any man of correct understandings 
and unbiassed mind^ to answer these questbns in the 
affirmative. 

But we need not stop at an e3camination of a few 
discourses of our Lord and bis apo^les t we may go 
much fartheri and take in the whole scope, object^ 
and tendency of scripture ; and mayboldly affirm^ in 
the language of the poet, that 

" ■■ if we trace the globe aronnd 

*< And search from Britaia to Japan 
*' There shall be no Religion found 
'* Sd just to God, so safe for man." 

A religion that comes from heaven may naturally 
be expected to furnish the most elevated, impressive, 
and glorious conceptions of the attributes and opera- 
tions of the Deity. So does the religion of the Bible. 

A religion that comes from Heaven ishbuld fur- 
nish incentives to the tAoUt sublitne virtue, and the 
strongest motives to avoid ^in: its* prqpises and 
threatenings should be respectively of the most in- 
viting and alarming kind. Such are the promises and 
threatenings of the Bible, 
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. A religion that comes' from Heaven should teach 
man his true character, should tell him what he is^ 
and what he may become ; should give him correct 
estimates of all around him, especially as they relate 
to morals and happiness. So does the religion of the 
Bible. 

A rdi^on that comes from Hteven should teac^ 
the art of '^ keeping the heart,'* and regulating the 
afiections. So does the religion of the Bible. 

A religion that comes from Heaven, and that is 
formed for universality, should develope the great 
principles of social union, should explain and enforce 
all the relative duties, should perfect and ennoble 
every natural sentiment which tends to make man 
co-operate with his fellow-creatures for good* So 
does the religion of the Bible. 

A religion that comes from Heaven may naturally 
be expected to contain new precepts, such as obvi- 
ously correspond with the object of it. So does, the 
religion of the Bible, and especially that of the per- 
fective dispensation in the New Testament, where 
the precepts tend in an especial manner to ^^ prepare 
** tis for the kingdom of Heaven.** Here the new 
precepts point to poorness o( spirit, humility^ self- 
abasement^ detachment from the world, repentance^ 
iaith, forgiveness of injuries, charity. All these were 
unknown to the Pagan moralists. 

A religion that comes from Heaven maybe ex* 
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pected to rest upon some scheme or plan, such as 
would never have entered the mind of man. So 
does the Christian religion* Its founder made his 
own sufferings and death a requisite part of his ori- 
ginal plan, essential to his mission, and necessary to 
the salvation of his followers. This certainly sur- 
passed all human conceptions or expectations. ' 
' A religion that comes from Heaven should teach 
the purest and most rational worship. So does the 
Christian religion. It teaches us that ^^ God is a 
7'^ Spirit, and that they who worship him, must wor- 
^* ship him in spirit and in truths** These two words 
exclude formality, hypocrisy, and deadness in devo- 
tion, and teach us that God requires of us the sincere 
worship of the heart. 

A religion that comes from Heaven will incess* 
antly mvite men thither. So does the Christian re- 
ligion. 

A religion that comes from Heaven, and that is 
constituted to he universal, should meet man in all 
directions, and come into contact with him at every 
point. So does the religion of the Gospel. Its pre- 
cepts and doctrines are adapted to our advantage in 
all circumstances of life and conduct. Like the stara 
*^ in the glorious firmament of the sky," the precepts 
and promises appiicahle to human life are universally 
scattered over the face of the Scriptures; though, 
like the stars, they are more thickly grouped, and 
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sbiiie with more beauty and refulgeDce m some 
places tlian in others. Still the one and the other 
exist for our good, and both may be contemplated as 

<* For ever singing aa tiiey shine, 
** Tlie hand that made us is diyiue." 

Examining the various portions of the word of God 
under these impressions, and with this view, we shall 
find that there is a mutual connection and harmony 
between them. Thus, every precept will be found 
to have its exemplification ; every command its cor- 
responding benefit; every want its corresponding 
prayer; and the aids of the spirit uniformly offered. 
Thus, also, every duty is urged by an appropriate 
motive; every blessing has its dependent duty; 
every trial its adequate support; every temptation 
its peculiar *^ way of escape *' from it ; every afflic- 
tion its commensurate consolation; every situation 
has suggested its suitable religious employments ; 
every period in life, and every relation in society, 
brings with it vocations and difficulties peculiar to 
itself, all of which are provided for in the richness 
and exuberance of Scripture^ Nay, even in the laist 
great atid solemn ehange, when the friends Of a dy- 
ing Christian, showy by their aching hearts and 
streaming eyes, that earthly hopes are at an endj 
when a human creature most needs the consolations 
and supports of religion^ then does the Christian 
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religion often viost manifest its power, — enabling the 
weeping relatives to feel the acuteness without the 
bitterness of grief, and ** sorrow not as those who are 
withouthope, " — and, at the same time, plucking away 
the sting of death, atid giving the departing saint to feel 
that when ^^ftesh and heart fail, God is the strength 
** of his heart f and his portion for ever, (x) 

Such aiethe benefits, the blessings, and the aids 
of the Christian rdrgion. It filk the minds of its ge** 
nnine disdples with true light, it reforms their hearti^ 
it rightly dLqx)fles themr towards God and their fellow-* 
eeeatures: £t teaches them how to bear prosperity 
without highmindedness, adversity without mamrar^ 
ing ; how humility may exist without meanness, and 
dignity without pride : it makes them more rea^n- 
able in all their actions; and iusfNres ^xa with for* 
thttde^ eoBftentment, devotion^^ and. ^ntempt of %\\t 
world: k communicates correct xvotions of the 
greatness of veligion^ the sanctitjf (tf ttioraliiy, the ta« 
nity of earthly passions, the miseiy aiid corni^ion of 
our nature, tlie littleness of every thing but God i 
it defivers its disciples fresn the greatest, thaft is, £pdm 
moral evils ; teaches them the proper use of teii»poral 
mercies; and provides for theni an mexhanstiUe and 
eternal store of intellectoal amd moral good. Jf the 
religion which accomplidies aU this be 6be, where 
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can we seek for truth ? If the inestimftble advantages 
it promises are to be despised and rejected, what is 
there upon or under the earth (and>on this hypothesis 
there is nothing above it) that is worth retaining? 

Be it recollected, however, and with this femark 
I shall conclude the present letter, that the enjoyments 
of the Christian religion are confined exclusively to 
•incere Christians. *^ To these enjoyments, there« 
^' fore, you will necessarily continue a stranger, unless 
<< you resign yourself wholly to its power : for the 
*^ consolations of religion are reserved to reward, to 
^ sweeten, and to stimulate obedience. Many^ with- 
** out renouncing the profession of Christianity, with* 
^' out formally rejecting its distinguishing doctrines, 
'^ live in such an habitual violation of its laws, and 
** contradictioQ to its spirit, that, conscious they have 
'^ more to fear than to hope from its truth, they are 
'' never able to contemplate it without terror. It 
^^ haunts .their imagination instead of tranquillizing 
*^ their hearts, and hangs with depi'essing weight on 
f^ all their enjoyments and pursuits. Their religion, 
^^ instead of comforting them under their troublies, b 
^ itself their greatest trouble, from which they seek 
f^ refuge in the dissipation and vanity of the world, 
^' unti^ the throbs and tumults of conscience force 
^* them back upon religion. Thus susi)ended be* 
^ tween opposite powers, the sport of contradictory 
^ influences, they jre disqualified for the happiness 
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^^ of both worlds^ and neither enjoy the {Measures of 
f ^ sin, nor the peace of piety. Is it surprising to find a 
^ mind thus bewildered in uncertainty^ and dissatisfied 
'^ with itself^ court deception, and embrace with ea- 
^^ gerness every pretext to mutilate the claims, apd 
^^ enervate the authority, of Christianity ; forgetting 
*^ that it is of the very essence of the religious princi- 
** pie to preside and control, and that it is impossible^ 
^^ to serve God and mammon P It is this class of per- 
** sons who are chiefly in danger of being entangled 
•* in the snares of infidelity. Yet the champions of 
^' infidelity have much more reason to be ashamed 
^' than to boast of luch converts/' (a) 

I ami &Ct 

(a) See a very profound and eloquent discourse entitled" Mo« 
** dern Infidelity considered with respect to its Influence on Soo 
« ciety," by my most liighly esteemed friend, Robert Hall, A.M. 
This author, in the preface to the valuable publication just quoted, 
pledged himself *^ to enter into a filler and more particular ex* 
*< aminatioo of the Infidel Philosophy, both with respect to its 
" speculative principles, and its practical effects ; its influence 
•* on society and the individual T* and every one who has re-» 
signed himself to the splendor, and magic, and force of his elo* 
quence, an eloquence, which like the solar light warms while it 
illnminates, and is alike calculated to delight the imagination^ to 
enrich the understanding, and to amend the heart, — must lament 
4hat he has not long before now redeemed this pledge. O ! why 
will the most captivating, energetic, and profound preacher and 
religious writer now living, rest satisfied with giving to the world 
icarcely any but fugitive publicatioos of temporary interest| tho 
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wlMle of wUck It Is alrauly dificuU to collect i—wbco all who 
^aow ki«, or who are able to aitpreciate the yalne of hit effortiy 
are aazioovly aoticipating the period when he will favour the 
public with lome work of respectable magnitude and pennaoent 
interest, which shall enlighten and iaitmct its sacceiiive rcadecn 
for ages to come f 
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LETTER X. 

On the Inspiraiian of Ser^iure, 

THE various trains of argument and observa- 
tipQ I have laid open to you in my former lettem 
baye, I hope, fully convinced you that the several 
books of Scripture deserve credence as genuine and 
autheQtic : but, in order that the truths and doc- 
trines they contiedn may press upon your mind with 
their fuU weight, it is necessary you should have a 
conviction . qf their Divine authority. A firm and 
cordial belief of the Inspiration of the Bible is, in- 
deed, of the highest moment : for unless you are 
persuaded that those who were employed in the com- 
position of the respective books were entirely pre- 
served fro^i error, a conviction of their honesty and 
integrity will be but of little avail. Honest men may 
err, may poiqi out the wrong track, however qnwilling 
they may be to deceive ; and if those who have pen- 
ned what we receive as revelatio^ are thus open to 
mistakes, we are $till left to inake the voyage of lite 
in tlie midst of rocks, irnd shelves, and quicksands^ 
with a compass vacillating and useless, and our pole- 
star enveloped in mistSfand obsoi^ty. 
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. But some of these writers assure us thsit ^off 
^ scripture is given us by iDspiratioa of God ;"(fr) 
Dieaiiing, at least, the Jewish scriptures; adecIaratioQ 
which deserves attention on tlie score of the general 
veracity by which we have already shown'their asser- 
tions are always marked. Still, as a like claim is 
made by writers who, it his been ascertained, we^ 
widted and - designiYig, let Us inquire * on wfaf t 
grounds and to wlmt extent the divine inspiration of 
the Bible ou^t to be admitted. 

Theologians have encftnerated sevend kinds of In* 
spiration : such as an inspvraticn of superiniendemy, 
in which God so influences and directs the mind of 
any person as to keep hhn m<sre secure from error in 
some complex discburse, dian he would have been 
merely by the use of his natural faculties: — plenary 
superintendent inspiraiion, which excludes any mix- 
ture of error whatever from the performance so 
superintended: — inspiration of elevatiok,' where" &ke 
faculties act in a regular, and, as it should seem, in a 
common manner, yet are raised to an exttiiordinary 
degree, so that the composition shall, upon the whole, 
have more of the true sublimeV or pathetic, thm 
natural genius could have given : — and, inspiratumof 
suggestion^ in which the use of the ftculties is super- 

(5) 9 Tim. !it. IS. 
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!ioded, atid God docs, as it were, speak directly to the 
mind, makiog such discoveries to it as it could Dot 
otherwise have obtained, and dictating the very words 
IB which such discoveries are to, be comnuinicatedy 
if they are designed as a message to others. 

It is not my purpose to enter into any inquiry 
^bow hr different portions of scripture were cora- 
: posed under one or other of these kinds of inspi** 
7 ration. I have enumerated them merely to show 
you that those, who contend that scripture is inspired 
- have not arrived at their decision by a gross and careless 
pocess, but by sedulous, critical, and discriminating 
' Investigation; I mean, however, to affirm, and I 
trust the references I: have thrown at the foot of the 
page, togetlier with a few particular arguments I shall 
advance, will prove to you the reasonableness of ad- 
mitting that, while the authors employed in the 
composition of the Bible exercised generally their 
own reason and judgment, (c) the Spirit of God effec-> 
tually stirred them up to write ; {d) appointed to 
each his proper portion and topic, corresponding 
with his natural talents, and the necessities of the 
church in his time; («) enlightened their minds and 
gave them a distinct view of the truths they were to 



<c) P^ zW. I. Mark idi. 36. Luke 1. 3. AcCi i. 1. 1 Pet. 
til. 
id) 2 Pet i. 21. (e) 2 Pet, i. 214 Halt zkr; U; ' 
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diflifier;]^) strengthened «tid refre^ed thdr meroo^ 
lies to reooUect whatever they had seen or heard^ the 
intertion of -which in their writings would be bene- 
ficial f (g) direeted tliem to seleot from a m'uld^de of 
fiicts what was proper for the education of the 
cliBrch, md neithermore nor less; (A) excited afresh 
iatheir minds such images and ideas as had been 
laid up in their memories, and directed theiii to 
odier ends and puiposes than themselves would ever 
have done of their own accord ;(i) suggested and im* 
|»inted upon thdr minds such matters as could not 
have been discovered or known by reason, observa- 
tion, orjnformation, but were sul:gects of pure revela-* 
tion }{k) auperintended every particular writer, so as 
to render him. inMlible in his matter, winrds, and 
order, eqiecially whenever they related to facts, dis-^ 
courses, or doctrines, the ccHnmunication of which is 
the gpreat object of scripture; thus rendermg the 
whole canon at any given period, an infallible 

(/) Jer. i. 11—16. ziU. 9—14. £zek. it. 4--r8. Dan. Yiil. 
15—19. ix. W— 27. X. i. 8. Amos. vii. T,8. viii. 2.. Zccb. i. 
19—21. iv. 11—14. v. 6. John xyI. 13. Eph. iii. S, 4. 1 Pet. 
i. 10,11. 

(f) Lifke i. .9« John xhr. S6. Jer. xxzi. S 

(A) John zx. 90, 31. xxi. 85, Rom. iy. 23, 84. xy. 4. 1 Cor. 
31. ^-11. 

(0 sAm^ 1 and Ix. Acts xvii. 88. 1 Cor. xw.SS^ Tie. i. 18. 

(ft) Gen. i. ii. iii. Ley. zzvU Imu. zli. 28, 83. slv. 81, aivi. 
9»10. ITim^Ui. 16. 
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guide to true holiness and eiwrlasting happi*^ 
iie8s.(/) 

Nonr^ that the Scriptures were actually dictated by 
an inspiration of thb kind may, I think, be infer- 
ted both from the reasonableness and from the 
necessity of the thing. It is reasonable that the 
sentiments and doctrines^ developed in the Scrip- 
tufes^ should be suggested to the minds of the 
writers by the Supreme Being himself. They relate 
principally to matters concerning which the com*' 
municating information to men is wcNrthy of God : 
and the more important the information communi- 
cated, the more it is calculated to impress mankind^ 
to preserve from moral error, to stimulate to holiness^ 
to guide tQ happiness, the Qiore reasonable is it to 
expect that God should make the communication in* 
a manner free from every admixture or risque of error.' 
Indeed the notion of inspiration enters essentially into 
our ideas of a Revelation from God ; so that to deny 
inspiration is tantunount to affinning there is no 
Revelation. And why should it be denied ? Is man 
out of the reach of him who created him ? Has he^ 
who gave man his intellect, no means of enlarging of 
illuminating that intellect? And is it beyond his 
power to illuminate and inform in an especial manner 

(0 Dent tIU. 1-4. Pt. xU. T^-ll. ckiz. Mutt. xzii. 29» 
Luke zW. S5-ai. John ▼. 39. Kon.ST.4;. «Tin.iii. 15b»lT.r 
9 Prt. i. 19. 
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the intellectB of some chosen individuahy— or oqd- 
trary to his wisdom^ to preserve them from error when 
they communicate to others^ either orally or by writing, 
the knowledge he imparted to them, not merely for 
their own benefit, but for that of the world at laige? 
But fitfther. Inspiration b necessary* The neces* 
aity of Revelation I have shown in a former letter; 
and the same reasoning, in connection with what 
I have just remarked, establishes the necessity 
of inspiration. Besides this, the subjects of Scrip- 
ture render inspiration necessajy. Some past facts 
recorded in the Bible could not possibly have been 
known had not God revealed them. Many things 
are recorded there as future, that is, are predicted, 
which God alone could foreknow and foretel, which 
notwithstanding came. to pass, and which, therefore, 
were foretold under divine inspiration. Others, again, 
are fiir above human capacity, and could never have 
been discovered by men : these, therefore, must have 
been delivered by divine inspiration. The authori- 
tative language of scripture, too, argues the necessity 
of inspiration, admitting the veracity of the writers. 
They propose things not as matters for consideration, 
but for adoption : they do not leave us the alternative 
of receiving or rejecting; do not present us with 
their own thoughts ; but exclaim '^ Thus saith the 
Lordf** and oh that ground demand our assent. 
They must, of necessity, therefore, speak and write as 
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ik^j ^ were mspired by the Holy Ghost/' or be im- 
postors: and the last supposition is jHrecluded by 
reasoittDgs which I have again and again brought for« 
ward in these letters. 

Very striking proofs of the inspiration of the Scjrip* 
tares might be deduced from a consideration of their 
stiblimity, their union of perspicuity with profundity, 
their piety, their pure and holy tendency^ their effica^ 
cy^ their harmony^ and their miraculous preservation. 
But I shall leave you to reflect upon these at youf 
leisure^ and proceed to lay before you, as an argument 
df no small weight, die testimony of those who lived 
Dearest the apostolic times, <m this point. They may 
naturally be expected, so fiar I mean as is independent 
of the written word, to know more of the mind of 
those who, in regaki to religious topics, had '^ the 
^^ mind of Christ,'' than any christians in subsequent 
ages. Consider in this view the weight of the follow- 
ingq notations : 

1. Clbhsns Rohanus says that '^ the apostles 
*^ preached the gospel, being fiUed with the Holy 
*\ Spirit : that the Scriptures are the true word of 
'^ the Spirit ; and that Paul wrote to the Corinthians 
^ things that were true^ by the aid of the Spirit." 

2. Justin Martyr says *^ that the gospels were 
** written by men /aWo/'/Atf Holjf Ghost, and that 

, **.the sacred writers were moved by inspiration.'' 
d. iRRNiBUS says that ^' all the apostles zs well as 

y2 
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* Paul reeeived the Gospel by divmerevelaiimy and ^^ 
^ that by the will of God diey delivered it to us as 
'' the foondatioii and pillar of oar fidth : that the 
'* scriptures were dictated by the Spirit tfGody and* 
^ therefore it is wickedness to contradict them, and 
^* sacrilege to make any the least alteration in them J* 
4. Clbukis Albxandbinus says, — -^^ we that 
^ have die Scriptures are taught of God; that ihe 
*' Scriptures ut established by the authority of 
^ God ; that the whole Scriptiure is the law c^ God'; 
^ and that they are all divine." 

6. Obigbn says that ^ the Scriptures proceeded 
'^ fiom the Holy Spirit; ^t there is not one tittb 
^ in them but what expresses a divine wisdom} that 
^ there is nothing in the Law, or the Prophets, of the - 
^ Gospels, or the Epistles, which did not proceed 
^ from the fullness of the Spirit; that we ought wtth ' 
^^all the fSaSthfiil to say that the Scriptures are di* 
^ vinely inspired; that the gospels were admitted as 
e€ dime in all the churches of God; that the Scrip- 
^ tures are no other than the organs of God ; tha^ 
*^ if a man would not confess himself to be nn infidel, 
^^he must admit the inspiration of .the Scriptures/' 

6. Tbbtullian lays it down as a fundamental ^ 
principle in disputing with heretics '^ that the truth 
** of doctrines !s to be determined by Scripture ;*' 
and affirms most positively ^^ that scripture is the . 
^^ basis of fiiith; that all dvistians prove tbdr doe- 



^ friaes out of the Old and New Testament; afid 
^ that the majesty of God dictated what Paul wrote." 

7« EosBBius quotes with apiprohation a writer 
more ancient than himself, who says, ^^ they who cor* * 
^ nipt the sacred Scriptures abolish t|ie standard of 
'^ the ancient fidth, neglecting the words of the di- 
^^ vine writings, out of regard to their own reason-^ 
'^ ings '^ and afterwards, '^ that they either do not 
'^ believe that the Holy Spirit uttered the Divine 
'^ Scriptures, and then they are i7ifidels\ or think 
*^ themselves wiser than the Spirit, and in that case 
*^ Seem to be possessed.'^ 

9, Thbophilvs Antiochbncs says that *^ the 
*^ evangelists and apostles wrote by th^ same Spirif 
'^ that inspired the prophets/' 

9. Nearly all the other christian writers in the 
first three centuries, whose performances have wholly 
€>r partly reached us, speak of the Scriptures as divine, 
call them the Holy Scriptures, the sacred fountatPf 
the divine fountains of salvation^ &c. evidently imply* 
ing their inspirati(Hi. And in those early ages the 
whole church agreed in sentiment, that no beok should 
be received into the Canon of Scripture of whose inr^ 
spiToium there was any doubt«(m) 

(m) The curious reader may consult farther the testimonies 
collected by Dr. Whitby, vol. i. Prcf., by Dr. Lardnerin the 2d 
Part of his Credibility, Dr. Doddridge in his Lectares on Divi* «, 
oity, and in bis Family ExpAsitor, vol. iii. 
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Thus^ then, we see, that in the primitive ages Ac 
universal opinion was in &voar of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. Let us next inquire how &r this 
opinion grows naturally out of an examination of the 
Scriptures themselves. Considered in relation to 
the present subject, the books of Scripture fall under 
three classes : the prophetical books ; the historical 
books of the Old Testament; and the New Testa-^ 
ment, being in part historical, in part doctrinal. 

Now, as to the prophetical books, their divine au* 
thority and their inspiration follow at once from the 
completion of several of the predictions they contain 9 
the entire fulfilment of the whole is not essential to 
the argument. 

The inspiration of the New Testament may be in- 
ferred from the language of our Lord, and that of the 
apostles. Thus, Jesus Christ promised extraordinary 
assistance to his apostles. He promised them '^ the 
« Comforter," « the Holy Spirit," « the Spuit of 
« Truth,'* who should " testify of him," should *^ teach 
'^ them all things, bringall things to their remem- 
'^ brance whatsoever Christ had said unto them, should 
'^ guide them into all truths should abide with them 
^^ for ever, and show them things to come."(n) A* 
gain, he says ^ when the Comforter is come, whom 
" I will send to you from the Father, even the Spirit 

(fi) Jobo xiT. le-'Sd. zvi. IS. 
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^ ** of Truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he 
^' shall testify of me; and ye also [being so asdLsted] 
•* shall bear witness/' (o) From these passages it is 
but fair and reasonable to conclude, that the aid of 
this Heavenly Guide was to be vouchsafed them on 
all suitable occasions ; and surely no occasions could 
Tender it more expedient than when they were en- 
gaged in delivering urritten instructions, whether in 
the fimn of Gospels or of Epistles, which were in- 
tended for the edification of the christian church 
till '* time should be no longer." In fact, the Spi- 
rit could not abide with them for ever, in relation to 
the church, in any other way than by preserving the 
word they delivered from such human or diabolical 
depreciation and corruption as might render it inju- 
rious instead of being salutary. 

It will also be worth our while to notice the re- 
markable language in which Jesus Christ pro- 
mises his apostles the extraordinaiy assistance (tf 
the Spirit while they are defending his cause be- 
fore magistrates. " Settle it therefore in your 
** hearts not to meditate before what ye shall an- 
"swer; for I will give you a mouth and wisdom 
^* which all your adversaries shall not be a]>le to gain- 
'^ say or resist. Take no thouglu how or what ye 
^ sliall speak ; for it shall be given you in that same 

(9} John zv. 26, ST. 
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^ hour Whut jfte shall qpeak ; for it is not joa thirt 
^ speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speakedi 
« in you/'(p) If this were to be the case when 
ihey pleaded befive magistrates, how' milch more 
reason is there to conclode, that when they were 
writing for the use of all Aiture generations, it was 
not so much they who wrote, as the Spirit of ike Fa^ 
iher who dictated to them, and thus wrote by thenu 
For the occasion is evidently much more important 
in the latter instance than in the former : an error in 
their writings would have a much more extensive, per- 
manent, and injurious influence than any error that 
could occur in a pleading or argument, necessarily of 
transient impression, before a magistrate. 

In estimating the authority claimed by the eighi 
writers of the New Testament, we muse not only con- 
sider their unbroken, unimpeachable integrity, but 
thatjfi;^ of them were of the number of the apostles 
to whom the promises just cited were made. Of the 
other three, one, namely Luke, is generally ad- 
mitted to have been of the seventy disciples sent 
out by Christ, and who received the promise of di- 
vine superintendence and inspiration recorded in his 
Gospel. (9) With regard to Mark, if his own imme- 
diate inspiration cannot be established, that of his 
Gospel can, since it has never been questioned that 

ip) Luke xxi. 14, 15. Matt. z. 19, 20. Mark xiii. U. 
(q) Luke xii. WyXii, See also Luke x. IS, 
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be wrote under the superintendence of Peter, an in* 
•pired apostle* There, then semains only Paul, who 
repeatedly and solemnly asserts his own inspiration^ 
and his equality in every respect with all the other 
apostles; appealing to nuracles publicly wrought by 
himself in proof of his divine comtnissicm* 

That the apostles themselves had a fiill persuasion 
that they wrote under Divine inspiration b evident 
from a great variety of texts; to some of tl^e most 
important of which I shall refer you,(r) that you may 
consult them carefully, and allow them their full im- 
pression up<m your mind. You will find, top, that 
the apostles considered themselves as communicating 
to the world a perpetual rule of faith and practice^ 
which would be compiehended by aU except the fi- 
nally impenitent. If, say they, '^ if mir Gospel be 
^^ under a veil, it is veiled to those that are perish* 
^ ing/'(5) On these accounts, as it should seem, they 
preferred themselves before the Prophets, saying, (/) 
<^ God hath set in the church, Sxsty Apostles i secondly. 



(r) 1 Cor. ii. 10—16. III. 81—28. xi. 23. xfV. 37. « Cor. ii. 
ID. iii. 5, 6. lY. 8. xi. 7. zili. 3. Gal. 1. 11, 12. Ephes. Hi. 3^ 
5. 10. U. U^ 12. 1 Tin. I. 11. 1 Pet. i. 12. 21. 2 Pel. ill. 2. 
16y 10. John z. 35. 1 John ii. 20. iv. e. ^v. i. 1, Ac 
I Tbess. i. 5. 2 Thess. ii. 13. 

(ff) Et h xai ic-t mnaXv/iau fvov to tiw/yiX(«v Q/uarvy it r§n nirfX. 
Xvfkfvotff m xiK«X0fA/iiiyon 2 Cor. iv. 3. 

ii) 1 Cor. xii. 28. JSplies. ii. 20. 

N 5 
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Prophets; thirdly, Teachers :** language, which could 
not properly have been employed had the apostles 
been inspired only to preach, and not to write ; for 
in that case they would manifestly be inferior to the 
Prophets, who, in their writings as well as their oral 
denunciations, *' spake as they were moved by the 
« Holy Ghost." 

The preceding are arguments for the general in^i- 
ration of the writers of the New Testament : but it also 
behoves me farther to remark, that the care with 
which the most voluminous writer among the apostles 
distinguishes between those instances in which he 
delivers the dictates of the Spirit, and those in which 
he presents merely his own private judgment, leads 
us naturally to infer that wherever he has not made 
such distinction he ought to be understood as teach- 
ing with Divine authority. Thus, when he treats of 
the relative advantages and disadvantages of the single 
and the married state in the perilous times in which he 
lived, he says, ^^ I speak this by permission, not by 
*' commandment^* Again,a little farther on, ^^unto the 
*^ married I cpmmand, yet not /, but the Lord" And 
soon afterwards, ^^ to the rest speak J, not the Lord.** 
Again,(i;) << concerning virgins, I have no command- 
" ment of tiie LcM^^ jttl give my Judgment J*- And 
piice more, at the ccmclusion of the same chapter, ^^ She 

(«) 1 Cor. Tii. ♦• 10. 12. 85. 40. 
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f* is happier if she so abide, after my Judgment i 
i and I think also that (in diis particular) I have the 
*^ Spirit of God." Is it not absurd to imagine 
that an apostle, who guards his vesiAeTsJive times in 
One chapter against making his private judgment of 
equal authority with commandments dictated to him 
by God, would on all other occasions assume the au« 
thority of a divine and inspired teacher, without a full 
and perfect consciousness that he had a just claim to 
it?(«;) 

These observations will, I trust, convince you that 
the historical and doctrinal parts of the New Testa- 
ment, and the prophetical portions of both the Old 
and New Testaments, contain, in the complete sense 
of the phrase, " the word of God.'' It remains that I 
state to you at least one cogent argument for admit- 
ting that the whole ctf the received Jewish scriptures 
is entitled to the same character, and of course to the 
same submission of intellect and of heart. This I 
shall Idy before you in the language of Dr. Doddridge 
in liis valuable Dissertation on the Inspiration of tlie 
Scriptures : " The inspiration, and consequently the 
genuineness and credibility, of the Old Testament, 
may be certainly inferred from that of the New, be- 
cause our Lord and his apostles were so far from 
charging the Scribes and Pharisees (who on all pro* 

(») See also S.Cer. viii. 8«. 
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ptT occasions are censuied to fiedy) with having is* 
tioduced into the sacred vcdume any merely human 
compositions ; that, on the contrary, they not only 
leooittmead a diligent and constant perusal of these 
scriptures, as of the greatest importance to men's 
eternal happiness, but speak of them as divine oracles, 
and as written by the extraordinary influence of the 
Holy Spirit upon tlie minds of the authors. 

** I desire that the following list of scriptures may 
be attentively consulted and reflected on in this view. 
I might liave added a great many more, indeed se^ 
veral hundredsy in which the sacred writers of the 
New Testament argue from those of the Old in such 
a manner^ as nothing could have justified but a firm 
persuasion that they were divinely inspired. Now 
as the Jews always allowed that <^ the testimony of 
an approved prophet was sufficient to confirm the mis- 
sion of one who was supported by it," so I thiok 
every reasonable man will readily conclude, that no 
inspired person can erroneously attest another to be 
inspired \ and indeed the very definition of pletiary 
inspiration absolutely excludes any room for cavil- 
ling on so plain a head. I throw the particular pas- 
sages which I choose to mention into the margin be- 
low ;(x) and he mtlst be a very indolent inquirer into 

(jr) John ▼. S9. Matt. iv. 4. 7. 10. Mark xii. 94. Luke x. 
26, 27. Matt. v. 17, 18. xxi. 42. xxii. 29. Si. 43. xxiv. 15. 
xxTi. 64, 56. Luke i. 67. 69, 70. xvi. 31. xxiv. %b, 27. Joba 
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M question of so much importance^ who does not think 
it worth his while to turn carefully to them; unless 
he have already such a conviction of the argument 
that it should need no fistrther to be illustrated or con* 
finned-^' 

Here^ then, may safely terminate our inquiry into 
the inspiration of scripture. We have ascertained 
that it is the Word of God; and, if we read it atten- 
tively, we shall soon find it profitable ^^ for doetrine, 
^ for instruction, for reproof/' Let us, therefore, 
my firiend, believe and rejoice ^^ that the grace <^ 
^^ God which bringeth salvation hath thus appeared 
^^ to all men ; to the end that denying ungodliness 
'^ and worldly lusts we should live soberly, righteous^ 
lyy and godlily, in this present world ; looking for 
that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of 
'^ the great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ. ''(y) 

▼i. 31. X. 35. Acta il. 16. 25. iil. 22. 24. iv. 25. x?ii. 11. xviih 
24/S8. xxviii. 25. Rom. lii. 2. 10. ix. 17. 25. 27. 29. x. 6, U. 
le. XV. 4. xvi. 26, 1. Cor. x. 11. 2 Cor. I v. IS. vi. 16, 17. 
CbU iii. 8. 1 Tim. ▼. 18.^ 2 Tim. ill. 15, 16. Heb. i. 1. 5— IS.* 
iii. 7. Jam. Si. 8. iv. 5, 6. 1 Pet. i. 10—12. 2 Pet. 1. 19—21. 
(y) Titas U. 11, 12, 13. 
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LETTER XI, 

On some of the most plausible Oljections urged 
against the Truth and Divine Authority of the- 
Scriptures. 

rr has been my object, in the preceding letters^ 
to convince you that the ccAlection of writings re- 
ceived by christians as sacred and authoritative, are 
indeed genuine, authentic, and inspired. I shall be 
happy if this great object be attained. At all events^ 
I trust I have shown that the Christian religion has 
the strongest probability in its iavour f and, if that be 
the case, you wtU at once see that the rejection of it is 
the height of folly. In the economy of human life 
we act almost entirely upon probabilities; and ia 
most instances I believe it will be found that the 
more important the tendency or the result of a par- 
ticular action or series of actions may be> the slighter 
need be the preponderance of probability to deter- 
mine our adopting it. It is probable, for example^ 
that we may be heirs at law to a valuable estate : 
therefore we examine into the legal instruments 
which ascertain our title to such estate. It is proba- 
ble a particular line of conduct will be successful : 
therefore we pursue it. It is probable a certain com-^ 
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mercial speculation will be productive : therefore we 
put it io practice. It is probable a certain regimen 
will be highly injurious to our health : therefore we 
abandon it. It is probable a particular medicine will 
be beneficial to the constitution : therefore we have 
recourse to it. It is probable the house we inhabit 
will fall : therefore we quit it. And thus it might 
be shown in a variety of other instances, that where 
there iqipears a presumption however low on one side 
of an inquiry, and none on the other, — or where 
there appears a preponderancy however sliglit in 
favour of one side,: — this determines the point even 
in matters of speculation, and usually impels to 
action in matters of practice. But alas ! this wise 
and prudential rule of conduct is only applied 
generally in regard to the things of the present world t 
for although it is probable, nay, infinitely probable^ 
that the Christian religicm is true, that the evils 
aga inst which we are warned in the Bible will be out 
portion unless we ^^ ike from the wrath to come," 
tha.t the inefi&ble and interminable happiness^ it pro- 
mises believers may be ours unless we thoughtlessly 
or contemptuously spurn it from us ; yet, in direct 
opposition to the conduct wise persons adopt in 
every other concern, men disbelieve the evidence, 
despise the warnings, laugh at the threatenings^ 
reject the blessings, held out to them in the scripture^ 
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go duougli life wnqpt in an impenetrable insensilHli^ 
to eternal things ; and at death ^' rush upon the thick 
^ bones of God's buckler/' and plunge naked into 
^ fierceness of darknes^'' instead of bathing in those 
perennial ^^ rivers of pleasure '' which flow from the 
throne of God> and to which the condescending; 
Deity had invited them 1 

We do not deny that the scheme of revelation has 
its difficulties: for if the tlungs of nature are often 
difficult to comprehend^ it would be strange in- 
deed if stipematttral matters were so simple^ and 
obvious, and suited to finite capaeitiesy as never to 
startle or puzzle us at all. Origen remarked, wiUi 
his usual sagacity, that ^^ he who believes the scrip- 
^^ ture to have proceeded from him who is the Author 
^ of Nature, may well expect to find the same sort of 
'^ difficulties in it as are found in the constitution of 
'' naturef ' and this obviously suggests the reflection, 
that he, who denies the Bible to have come firom God 
on account of these difficulties, may, for exactly the 
same reason, deny that the world was formed by him. 
Indeed the Bible could not have been, as many 
declarations included in it show it to be, — a touchstone ^ 
h/ which to try meris honest dispositions, {%) were it 

(t) Ut ita sermo erangelii tanquam lapis esset Lydins ad qaen 
lagenia sanabilia explorarentor. Grolias De Ver. R, C lib. ii. 
sect. i9. 
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so free from difficulties tbat every man's fidth would 
be inevitably excited on the first perusal. 

To reject Christianity^ therefore^ on account of its 
difficulties^ is unreasonable ; because it is to reject 
it for possessing what its own writings declare to 
be ^sential to its nature and purpose : and to pro* 
ceed by way of objections drawn from these difficul* 
ties is unfair-; because it is walking in a path in 
which a man can n^ver be stopped unless he please, 
and in which^ though he travel for ever^ it is impossi* 
ble he can arrive at truth and certainty. Let him 
propose a thousand objections in succession^ and sup* 
pose nine hundred and ninety nine of them to be 
answered satisiactorally j still the one which he retains^ 
and which he supposes to be unanswerable because 
he has not received an answer to it^ will be deemed 
a sufficient plea to justify his continuing incredulous*. 
He i^ill boast of this single objection^ though probably 
the point to which it relates may be one which it is 
impossible for us to place in a proper lights unless we 
could see and know as God does. *^ Many and painful 
are the researches usually necessary to be made for 
settling points of this kind. Pertness and ignorance 
may ask a question in three lines^ which it will cost 
learning and ingenuity thirty pages to answen 
When this is done, the same question shall be trium*' ' 
phantly asked again the next year, as if nothing had 
ever been written upon the subject. And as people 
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tn gieneral, for one reason or another^ like short 
objections better than long answers, in this mode of 
disputation (if it can be styled such) the odds must 
ever be agfdnst us; and we must be content with those 
for our friends, who have honesty and erudition^ 
candour and patience, to study both sides of the 
question."(a) 

You must not, however, infer from these observa>* 
tions, that I wish to avoid all discussion of the objec- 
tions urged against scripture. They are it is true 
too multifarious in their nature to render it possible 
we should meet them all ; and many of them would 
lead us into too wide a field of inquiry, to admit of 
their being considered in the compass of a letter. 
Still it may be proper to select a few which yoo have 
' probably heard advanced, and to present you with 
such answers as have been given, or may be given to 
them, that you may judge how trifling some of them 
are, and how satbfactory solutions may be furnished 
to others, the most specious and plausible that have 
been brought forward. 

Obj. I. It has been thought strange that Gted should 
select, as the principal recipifents of his favours, so ob- 
scure a people as the ancient Jews were ; a nation 
described by Voltaire as ** wretched, ever ignorant^ 
" and vulgar, and strangers to the arts." 

The following reply was made to Voltaire ; and it 
(a) Horae'8 Letters on Infidelity, p. 92^ 
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is unnecessary we shoald seek for any cfCber^ until the 
disciples of Voltaire and Hume ^all have shown us 
that this is weak and unsatbfactory. ^ Does it be- 
come you, a writer oi the eighteenth century, to 
chai|;e the ancient Hebrews with ignorance ? A peo- 
ple^ who^ while your barbarous anceston, wliikt even 
the Greeks and Latins, wandering in the woods, could 
scarcely procure for themselves clothing and a 
settled subsistence, already possessed all arts of necesr 
sity, and some of mere pleasure ; who not only knew 
how to feed and rear cattle, till the earth, work up 
wood, stone, and metals, weave clothes, dye wool, 
embroider stuffi, polish and engrave on precious 
stones ; but who even then, adding to manual arts 
those of taste and refinement, surveyed land, ap- 
pointed their festivals according to the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and ennobled their solemnities by 
the pomp of ceremonies, by the sound of instruments^ 
music, and dancing ; who even then comnutted to 
writing the history of the origin of the world, that of 
their own nation, and their ancestors ; who had poets 
and writers skilled in all the sciences then known, 
great and brave commanders, a pure worship, just 
laws, a wise fotm of government ; in short, this was 
ihe^ only one of all ancient nations that has left us 
authentic monuments of genius and of literature. 
Can this nation be justly charged with ignorance and 
imrbanity f^\ 
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^Obj. IL The books €f Moses are scarcely meirtknii' 
cdby any ancient pagan writers; aeircumstanoe wbicb 
seems irreot>ncileable with the extreme antiquity 
assigned to them by Jewish and Christian autheis. 
' They are, however, noticed by some writers of 
celebrity, as I showed in Ae letter on the genuineoesa 
of scripture ; so that this objection is overthrown. Buf^ 
even though reference ooold not be made to a sin^e 
heathen author who speaks of Moses, it would be ww 
fidr to infer from thence that Moses never existed,and 
that the books distinguished by his name are spuriouar 
Neidier Herodotus nor Thucydides ever mention 
Rome, diough the conquests of the Romap people 
Were in the times of those historians extended fiir 
and wide : would it not be thought extremely un» 
reasonable to affirm, on this account, that the 
received histories of Rome are ftbulous } 

Obj. UL The massacres and desolaticms whack 
marked the expulsion of the Canaanites from their; 
land, and led to the establishment of the Israelites in 
£t, could neves be authorized by^he goodand merciiftil 
governor of the universe 5 and, of consequence, those, 
parts of the Old Testament history which relate these 
horrid stories must be rejected. 

So have aiigued Morgan, Tindal, Bolingbroke^ 
Plaine, and many others ; yet it may be shown that 
these transactions were calculated for a beneficial* 
purpose, even for the general advanta|;e of mankind | 
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tad were therefore neither ineon&isteot with the 
justice of God, nor with the usual proceedings of 
Divine providence. Let the objectors to this portion 
of the Old Testament hbtory consider, 

1. That God as the offended Creator of the Canar 
anites had a right to their f<Mrfeited lives, and there- 
fi>re might as well destroy them and their posterity 
by the sword (tf the Israelites, as by femine, pestilence, 
fire and brimstone rained fioin heaven, or any other 
calamity* a|qpearing more obviously to come from 
himself. 

2. The unparalleled wickedness of this people, 
especially as aggravated by the destruction of Sodom, 
was such as made the execution inflicted upon them a 
useful lesson to neighbouring nations.(Z') 

3. The people of those ages were affected by no 
proof of the power of the gods which they worshipped, 
80 deeply as by their giving them victory in war. 
Hence, tfaie destruction of the Canaanites by .the 
Israelites tended to convince surrounding nations^, 
and all who were observers and spectators of what 
passed^ 1st. That the God of Israel was a real God : 
2dly, That the gods which other natk>ns worshipped 
were either no gods, or had no power against the God 
of Israel. Sdly^ That it was he, and he alone, who 
had both the power and the will to exterminate from 

0i) Compare Gen. xr. 16. Ley. xviii. 80—98. Jade i. 4— -7» 
Wii«.xil«8-^. ActixUi. If. Jad^cs ii. 1-&. 19-^98. 
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before his ftce both natioiis and individuals^ whr 
gave themselves up to the crimes and abominations 
for which the Canaanites could not but be notorkHis. 
Destruction from an earthquake, or a plague, might 
BOt have been attributed to divine agency at all^ or 
BOt to the interposition of the God of Israel. 

4. Had not the extermination been complete, 
those old inhabitants which were left might have 
seduced the new comers by d^rees into the same 
erimes and ccuruptions. Vice, and especially that of 
the licentious kind^ is astonishingly infectious ; of 
which striking proo6 are furmshed in the last of the 
chapters just quoted. 

5. That the punishment was preceded by mercy < 
the forbearance of God had been manifested towards 
their ^' abominable customs " long, and the Divine 
judgments were not executed till their ^^ wickedness 

6. This signal exercise of Divine punishment is 
accompanied by evidence tending to show that God's 
abhorrence and treatment of crimes is impartial, with- 
out distinction^ and without re^ct of nations^ or 
persons. It served likewise as an awful lesson even to 
the ^ Jews, the people of God" themselves; they 
being over and over again reminded, that, notwith- 
standing they were the appointed instruments of 
extermination, if they followed similar practices they 
must expect a like &te. ^ Ye shall not walk in tha 
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^vay of the natiotis which I cast out before you : for 
they committed all those things^ and therefore I ab- 
horred them : as the nations which the Lord de- 
stroyed before your face^ so shall ye perish^ because 
ye were not obedient to the voice of the Lord your 
God." — ^The Israelites would thus be more strongly 
impressed with an abhorrence of the abominations 
of idolatry, and this impression would subserve the 
design of keeping them a distinct people^ adhering to 
the worship of the true God, so beneficial to them in 
particular, and ultimately so gracious to mankind in 
general. 

7* The miracles wrought in favour of the Israelites^ 
not only at their coming out of Egypt, but at their 
entrance on Canaan, proved that they were indeed 
^ commissioned as God's executioners ; and conse- 
quently that their conduct was not to be a model for 
conquerors in ordinary cases. 

8. We may remark, farther, that had any among 
the Canaanites surrendered themselves at discretion 
to the God of Israel, a new case would have arisen 
not expressly provided for in the law, in which^ it is 
probable, God, upon being consulted by Urim and 
Thummim, would have spared the lives of such pe« 
nitents ; and either have incorporated them with the 
Israelites by circumcision, or have ordered them a 
settlement in some neighbouring country^ as the 
fiimily of Rahab seems to have had* 
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fiat it may be objected, after all, that these argu- 
ipiments do not show that it b not repugnant to 
God's moral justice '^ to doom to destruction the 
<< crying or smiling infants of the Canaanites." Tp 
this we reply, 

9. Why is it not maintained repugnant to his mo- 
ral justice^ that he should suflfer crying or smiling in- 
fimts to be swallowed up by an earthquake, drowned 
by an inundation^ consumed by a fire^ starved by 
Amine, or destroyed by pestilence? The eardiy 
4t the command of God, opened, and swallowed 
up Korah^ Dathan, and Abiram, with theur wives, 
their sons^ and their little ones. This, as well as the 
destruction of the Canaanites, is deemed so repug*- 
nant to God's moral justice, that infidels spam, as 
spurious, the book in which the circumstance is re- 
lated. When Catania, Lima, and Lisbon, 'were se- 
verally destroyed by earthquakes, men, with their 
wives, their sons, and their little ones, were swallowed 
up alive : why do not these inquirers spurn, as spu- 
rious, the book of nature, in which these facts are 
written? The latter circumstances are as apparent 
infringements upon the moral justice of God as the 
former ; and a person would just as forcibly, upon 
this ground, aigue against the latter being focts as 
against the former. Besides it dieuld be recoUectedj 
with respect to '^ cfying and smiling infants," that 
their early dtfatbi so fir fnm being a punistiment^ as 
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these objectors represent it, might be an act of the 
greatesrt mercy, since it might save them from the 
dreadful future punishment due to the actual guilt 
they would probably have incurred had they reached 
maturity, (c) 

Obj. IV. The story of Abraham*s offering up his 
t>nly son Isaac is so highly unnatural, that neither it 
nor the book which advances it as true can possibly 
he reckoned credible. 

There is nothing so very unreasonable in this story 
as the objectors seem to imagine. Abraham had him- 
self received so many divine communications, and had 
been acquainted with so many which had been mad^ 
to his ancestors, that he could easily ascertain whe- 
ther the command really came from God ; and God 
could manifestly accompany it by such marks of hi^ 
power and will, as would leave Abraham no room to 
entertain a single doubt about it. Abraham could 
as little doubt of God's right to Isaac's life, nay, the 
youth himself could as little doubt it, as of his care of 
hinn ih another ^tate. These were essential parts of the 
patriarchal religion. Stii} it must be acknowledged, that 
great faith was required in Abraham, before he could 
overcome his natural affection and tenderness for Isaac 
by a principle of obedience to God, and trust God for the 
accomplbhment of his promise when he commanded 
Um^to destix)y the only apparent means b{ ticcom* 

(c). PaiitDl<^i% aru (UdUumHtni 
VOL. I. O 
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plisbtog it. Had not Abraham been highly advanced 
in fiiith and obedience, he could not have sustained 
so severe a trial; but such a trial would greatly con-^ 
firm both. And thus this hbtory is so far from bebg 
liable to objection, that it is peculiarly conformable 
to those methods, which mere reason and experience 
dictate as the proper onet for advancing and perfect'- 
ing true religion in the soul. When the typical 
nature of the whole is also considered, it seems very 
difficult indeed to question the divine authority of the 
appointment. And in the previous steps over which 
Abraham passed in order to obtain the blessings con- 
ferred upon him, we have a striking adumbration and 
example of that faith, patience, and gradual advance- 
ment in the spiritual life, which are essential to all 
those who hope to be *^ blessed with faithful Abra*> 
« ham." 

As to the particular cavil drawn from the supposed 
delusive declaration of Abraham to his servants, ^^ land 
** the lad will go yonder and worship, and cojne again 
*^ to you ;" it receives an obvious reply in the language 
of the apostle Paul. Abraham knew and most pro- 
bably believed that *' God was able to raise his son up, 
^^ even from the dead ;"(d) and therefore that he 
should return to his servants with his sacrificed though 
living son. 

Obj. V. Tlie Mosaic chronology is unwv^y of 

id) Gen. xzii. 5. Heb. xi. 19. 
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oredit) since it makes the era of the creation only 
about 4000 years earlier than the .Christian era; 
while the established ehrohology of the Chinese car* 
ries us hack to a point of time earlier by many thoa« 
sands of yeara than that assigned by Moses to the 
creation. 

. That this objection may be of any weight we most 
give greater credit to monstrous chronologies, contain^ 
ing nothing but names without actions, than to regu- 
lar methodical histories, which relate in succession all 
the most important events occurring amongst a par*- 
ticular people for thousands of years ; — ^we must for- 
get that the Chinese pretensions are inconsistent with 
themselves } — we must forget that it has been proved 
that the earliest Chinese observations are those of 
two fixed stars, one in the winter solstice, the other 
in the vernal equinox, in the reign of their king 
Yao, who lived after the Mosaic date of the Creneral 
Deluge, that is, two thousand three hundred and fifty 
seven years before Christ ;(e) we must forget that 
Cassini assigned the date of another of their most 
early observations to be only two thousand and twelve 
years before Christ ;(/)' assuming the correctness of 
the Chinese accounts of those observations. To give 
force to this objection, we must, farther, disregard the 
testimony of M. de Guignes, who has very recently 

(«) Biancbinl Histor, Uoivers. c, IT. 

j(/) Burn'r Officer's Complete Armonr, p. S2« 

q2 
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shown most satisfactorily^ that the existence of the 
Chinese empire cannot be traced farther back than 
five hundred and twenty nine years^ before Christ ;(g) 
and we must equally disregard the similarly deci- 
sive evidence of President Goguet in the following 
passage: 

^* What dependence can we place upon the cer- 
tainty of Chinese chronology for the early times, 
when we see these people unanimously avow^ that 
one ^ their greatest monarchs, interested in the de- 
struction of the ancient traditions, and of those who 
preserved them, caused all the books which did not 
treat of agriculture, or of medicine, or of divination, 
to be burnt; and applied himself, for many years, to 
destroy wliatever could recal tlie knowledge of the 
times anterior to his reign ? About forty years after 
his death, they wanted to re-establbh the historical 
documents* For that purpose, they gatliered toge- 
ther, say they, the hearsays of old men. They dis- 
covered, it is added, some fragments of books which 
had escaped the general conflagration. They joined 
these various scraps together as they could, and vain- 
ly endeavoured to compose of them a regular history. 
It was not, however, till more than 1 SO years after 
the destruction of all the monuments, that is to say, 
till the year 87 before Christ, that a complete body 

(g) De Guiirncs* Voyages k Pckin|^, &c. torn. i. 
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of the ancient hbtory appeared. The author himself 
who composed it, Sse-Ma-tsieney had the^candour to 
own, that he had not found it possible to ascend with 
certainty eight hundred years beyond the times in 
which he wrote. Such is the unanimous confession 
of the Chinese." (A) 

. It is -not a little curious, however, to mark the 
different ways in which unbelievers attack the au« 
thority of Scripture, in nespect of the age it gives to 
the world. Voltaire is fiery, and even furious, in 
contending for the superior antiquity given by the 
Chinese, while Laplace insinuates, as if almost un- 
conscious he was making any such insinuation, that 
the world cannot be above half as old as Moses 
makes it, and hunts about, very philosophically, for 
reasons to explaii) ^^ la nouveaute du monde moral, 
'^ dont les monumens ne remontent guere au-deld d0 
** trois mille ans"{i) 

Obj. VI. Tlie Scriptures contain so many incon* 
aistencies, contradictions, and absurdities^ that it is 
difficult to think them authentic, much less, in- 
spired. 

This objection presentsitself with a very formidable 
aspect, and will, therefore, require something more 
than a mere glance at it. Let me remark then, firsts 
as to those few and small apparent inconsistencies 

(*) Goguet's Origin of Laws, Di^. Henry's translat. toI. ill. 
(i) Expos, du S>'8temedii Monde, liv. iv. chap^4. 
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which are siq^xwed to run counter to the notion of 
inspiration^ or, at least, to restrict the inspiration of 
the scriptures to its lowest sense^ that they decrease 
daily, in pn^rtion as the inquiries of learned men 
are extended farther ; and that, even if^ in the ori** 
ginals, the scriptures were perfectly exact and ac- 
cordant in every particular, there would, notwith- 
standing, he some apparent difficulties arising mere* 
ly from our ignorance of ancient languages, customs^ 
dbtant places, &c.; and, consequently, that if diffi* 
culties arising from this source ate not more numer* 
ous than may feirly be ascribed to our ignorance^ 
they constitute in fact no objection at all. Besides^ 
it must not be forgotten^ that in other cases apparent 
inconsistencies, to a certain extent, exclude the sujk 
position of forgery ; beicause they^ who bear testimony 
to that which is false, take care so to make their 
stories correspond, that there shall not be any ap- 
parent di£ference. It may be observed, moreover, 
that the principle of the objection goes much iarther 
than the objectors themselves wish to carry it : for 
if, on account of some small irreconcileable difier- 
ences, we may immediately disbelieve and rgect 
whole books, then no book of history can possnbiy 
be believed. Yet Pdybius, Livy, Plutarch, and 
others, in whom mudi greater contradictions are to 
be found, preserve their authority and credibility 
amongst us, as to most points: haw much moFQ 
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reasonable tfaeik is it, that no such thing should de- 
itroy the credibility of those, who prove by their own 
writings that they had constantly a high regard to 
piety and truth. 

With respect to the discrepancies between the four 
gospels, which are. lo often and triumphantly urged 
in this connection, it should be recollected that most 
of them arise from omission, which is always an un- 
certain ground of objection. Suetonius, Tacitus, and 
Dio Cassius, have all written of the reign of Tibe- 
rius, and each has omitted many things mentioned 
by tlie rest. These discreplmcies will also of course 
be more numerous when men write rather memoirs 
than histories; when they do not undertake to de- 
liver, in the order of time, a regular account of all 
things of importance which the subject of the history 
did and said; but only suchr passages as were suggested 
by their particular design at the time of writing. 

It has been often affirmed^ that the genealogies 
given by Matthew and Luke are irreconcileable ; but 
Dr. Hartley has struck out an hypothesis, which in 
my estimation removes all reasonable ground of hesi- 
tation. He supposes that Matthew mentions the real 
progenitors of Joseph, while Luke gives the series of 
those who were heirs to David by birthright; and 
.that both transcribed principally from genealogical 
tables, well known to the Jews of those times. Mat- 
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thew after David takes Solomon, from whom Joseph 
lineally descended. Luke takes Nathan^ upon whom> 
though he was younger than same others, and even 
than Solomon, it may be supposed the birthright was 
conferred, as in the i^frtances of Jacob and Joseph. 
Matthew proceeds by real descent to Salafhiel, at the 
time of the captivity ; Luke proceeds by the heirs 
according to birthright, and comes to Salathiel like* 
wise. Hence Hartley supposes, that Salathiel, So* 
lomon's helf, was at that time David's also, by the 
extinction of all the branches of Natlian's family. 
Matthew then takes Zorobabel as Joseph's real prp^* 
genitor, Luke takes him as heir or eldest son to Sa- 
lathiel. Again, Matthew takes Abiud, the real pro* 
genitor; Luke mentions Rhcsa, the eldest son : and 
thus Matthew proceeds by lineal descent to Joseph, 
Luke by heirs to the same Joseph ; for it is to be 
supposed that, Heli dying without heirs male, Joseph 
became his heir by birthright, that is, heir to Zoro- 
babel, that is, heir to David, If it be farther sup- 
posed, that the Virgin Mary was daughter to Heli, 
for which there appears to be some evidence, the so- 
lution will be more complete, and more agreeable to 
the Jewish customs. This solution is confirmed by 
the consideration that Matthew uses the word iyiif^ 
»Tfi(ri, which restrains the genealogy to lineal descent; 
whereas Luke uses the article tou, which is very gc* 
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iieral. {k) It is further confirmed also^ by the fact 
that Luke's descents^ reckoDing from David to Sa^ 
lathiel, are but about twenty-two years each ; which 
is much too short for descents from father to son, but 
agrees very well to descents by birthright. (/) 

With regard to several passages apparently con-^ 
tradictorj/f the contradiction may be removed by a 
slight and justifiable change in Ihc translation. Thus, 
in the often-cited example of the thirteenth chapter 
of John's gospel, the expression in the second verse, 
^^ And supper being ended^" is irreconcileable with 
the 26tb verse, '* He it is to whom I shall give a sop, 
** when I have dipped ii" according to the received 
translation. But let the phrase hiTrvov ytvofAtvou 
be rendered supper being coMfi, a sense which it wiU 
very well bear, and is consistent with the rendering 
given to the word in several other places, {m) and 
every appearance of difficulty vanishes. In the ver- 
sion of Doddridge, and in the new version of the So^ 
cinians, this translation is given. In Dr. Haweis's 
translation, the passage is given verbally different, 
but essentially the same as the one proposed above, 
i. e. supper being sbrved ; where again the text is 
reconciled with verse the 26th. 

(ky A^^aeifA lyinno-t rlv^a-aau. Matt. i. 2, 
Too *l0-aax, TOt> 'AC(«t/u. Luc. Hi. 34. 

(l) Hartley on Man, part ii. prop. 25. 

(m) Joho xxi. 4. AcU xii. 18. xvi. 35, zxi. 60. 

o5 
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So again^ with respect to supposed alsurdiiiesj it 
may be most positively affirmed, that they are suck 
as for the most part disappear entirely, whenever we 
liave obtained the knowledge requisite to make us 
' competent judges of any individual case before us; 
Thus an instance, frequently urged, is taken from the 
prophet Jeremiah's description of the advance of 
Cyrus to effect the destruction of Babylon : '^ He 
*^ shall come up as a lion from the swelling of Jor^ 
'• dan.*\n) Why, exclaim the animadverters tri- 
umphantly, why should a lion come from the swell* 
ing of a river ? The answer is by no means difficult. 
Maundrell informs us, that the river Jordan may be 
considered as having two banks on one side of it, the 
lowermost of which is annually overflown in March, 
After having descended the outermost bank, the dis* 
tance is about a furlong over the strand to the imme^ 
diate bank of the river. This second bank is so co- 
vered with bushes and trees, such as tamarisk, wil- 
lows, oleanders, &c. as to m^ke a complete thicket, 
in which the various kinds of wild beasts, known in 
those regions, are wont to harbour themselves. These 
animals are driven from their covert by the periodical 
overflowings of the river; and of course buist from 
their hiding places with an eagerness and fury, which 
but too appositely represent the passions that impel 

(n) J^r<Hiiiah xHx.l9. 1. 84. 
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a conqueror in his approach to a city he has devoted 
to destruction, (o) 

Before I quit this part of our subject, you will ex- 
pect me to notice the absurd story of " Jonah in the 
« Whale's belly/' It could not be a whale that 
swallowed the prophet, says every objector, for 
whales are not found in the Mediterranean, and they 
have not swallows capable of receiving a man. Sup- 
pose we admit that to be the case (though whales 
are sometimes found in the Mediterranean, and in- 
deed thrown on the Italian shores), still the diffi- 
culty is not insurmountable. It might be replied, 
that the same God who preserved the prophet alive 
within the fish, could have enlarged the swallow of 
the whale so as to absorb him ; yet, on the present 
occasion, there is no necessity for our infringing upon 
the' judidous maxim of Horace — 

Nee DeUB intersit^ nhi d'lgava Tindice nodof. 

The word mro; in Greek, and Hebrew scholars 
inform us the analogous word Tanim, may signify 
^ny large fish. The learned authors of the Universal 

(o) See WelWi Scripture Geography ^ toI. ii. p. 152. And for 
illastrations of several other passages which have been made the 
iiibjects of infidel cavil, consult Harmer^s Obeervatimuj Burder*e 
Oriental Cmtoms, and the Fragmentt at the end of the new edi- 
tion of CalfntV$ Dictionary. 
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History say^ ** The wcnrd here used (p) signifies no 
'* more a whale than any other large fsh that has 
** fins ; and there is one commonly known in the 
*' Mediterranean by the name of the carcharias, or 
'^ lamiay of the bigness of a whale, but with subb a 
<< large throat and belly, as to be able to swallow the 
*^ largest man whole. There was one <^ this kind 
'' caught, within these thirty years, on the coast of 
,'' Portugal, in whose throaty when stretched out, a 
f ^ man could stand upright/'(<7) Conformably with 
this M. Pluche, speaking of the shark, says, ^ It has 
<< a very long gullet, and in the belly of it are some- 
'' times found the bodies of men half eaten, nay, 
*^ sometimes whole and entire.** (r) These extracts 
may suffice to show that tlie story of Jonah and the 
whale is not so pregnant with absurdity, as many 
of those who scoff where they ought to admire will 
endeavour to persuade you. 

Obj. VII. It very often happens, that &e Cliris- 
tian Religion does not produce good moral effects 
upon those who profess to believe it. 

Be it so. This Is matter of lamentation, but it 
certainly furnishes no real ground of objection against 
Christianity : nay, if any such objection l?e urged, it 
includes within itself a tacit concession in favour of 

(p) Xfatt zH. 40. (9) Univ. Hist. toI. z. p. 554. 

(r) Nature Displayed, vol. ill. p. 140. Boeliart, yol. iW^ 
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tbe Christian system ; since it acknowledges, that, if 
liuman conduct were universally consbtent with this 
despised system, a correct and exalted morality would 
as universally prevail. The legislator of the universe, 
in promulgating the sublime laws of Christianity, 
though he furnished men with motives calculated to 
elevate them to his throne, and to extend their hopes 
far beyond the grave, did not at the same time trans- 
form the intelligent creatures to whom he gave %%o%e la>fa 
into mere machines. He has given them the power 
cither to conform to Christian precepts, or to infnnge 
them i and thus has placed in their own hands their 
own destiny. If, after this, a great many of them 
reject the good, and choose the evil, the fault . is 
manifestly theirs, and not His, who by so many the 
most tremendous denunciations warns them against 
the latter, and by the most alluring invitations soli- 
cits them to the former. The objectors must allow, 
tliat no man is any farther a sincere Christian, than 
he is pure, and holy, and upright, and free from 
guile ; and this, if they would only permit their rea- 
son to take the lead of their prejudices, wotild set 
the great question between them and us at. rest for 
ever. For if, notwithstanding this the acknowledged 
tendency of the doctrine, we perceive that it has not 
always answered its end, the only just conclusion to 
be drawn from the circumstance is, — ^that the preju- 
dices, the passions^ and the coastitution of man^ 
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jGrequeDtly weaken or destroy the impression which 
that doctrine naturally tends to produce on the soul. 
We ought not to be surprised, much less ought we 
to laise an objection on this basis : for it is easy to 
conceive, that a free and intelligent being cannot be 
necessarily impelled by motives; since reasons are 
not causes which have certain and necessary efiects, 
Hke weights, levers, or springs. Besides, it ought not 
to be forgotten, that all those who make an external 
profession of a doctrine are not always really and 
efiectually convinced of its truth : in proportion to 
the real excellency of Christianity is the probability 
of hypocrisy ; counterfeit Christians may abound as 
well at counterfeit guineas^ aud that for a like 
reason. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that the mode of argu- 
mentation on which this objection b founded is not 
general. No one thinks of objecting against philo- 
sophy^ that all those who profess it are not philoso- 
phers. Tet, like as the tendency of Christianity is 
to make Christians, so in its difierent kind and man- 
ner is it the tendency of philosophy to make philo- 
sophers. Let it then be allowed as a^ar^, that all 
who profess the doctrine of Christ are not saints ; 
and, as an analogous fact, that all who profess to be 
philosophers are not such : yet, let none be so weak^ 
or so unwise, as to be laughed out of his religion^ or 
of his philosophy^ on this account. 
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Indeed, here, as in many other respects, religiofi 
has greatly the advantage of philosophy. No person 
rests the truth of any philosophical system upon the 
difficulty with which it is received, or upon the pan- 
city of those who adopt it ; while many of the decla- 
rations of Scripture show clearly,{5) that the Christiail 
religion was for a long period to he the religion of 
the minority ; and that it is only in the latter times 
that ^reat multitudes *^ of every nation, and king-^ 
*.* dom, and tribe, and people," shall be converted 
unto God, and become sincere ' disciples of Christ. 
The actual state of the world, even where religion is 
known, therefore, rather proves the truth of Chris- 
tianity, than militates against it. 

I might add much more in reply to this objection, 
as well as to the kindred one that is founded upon 
the '^vils which have been done in the name of 
Christianity; but I prefer substituting a quotation 
Jirom an author of great learning, taste, and judg- 
ment, who has never been accused of undue partia- 
lity towards the system these letters are intended to 
support. — ** To pretend to say that religion is not a 
restraining motive because" it does not always re-* 
strain, is equally absurd as to say that the civil laws 
are not a restraining motive. It is a false way ol 
reasoning agaipst religion, to collect, in a large 

(f) Matt. vii. 14. 21. xx. 16. xxii« 14. ZXY. 11. Luke zui.34. 
Isai. xu 6. zl. 1—11. IxT. 2d, &c. 

9 
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waiji, a long detail of the euUs it has produced^ if 
we do not give at the same time an enumeration of 
the advantages which have flowed from it. Were I 
to relate all the evils that have arisen in the world 
firom civil laws, from monarchy, and from repub- 
lican government, I might tell of frightful things.^ 
Were it of no ^advantage for snbfects to have religion, 
it would still be of some if princes had it, and if 
they whitened with foam the only rein which can 
restrain those who fear not human laws. A prince^ 
who loues and fears religion, is a lion who, stoops to 
the hand that strokes, or to tlie voice which appeases 
him. He, who fears and hates religion, is like the 
savage beast that growls and bites the chain which 
prevents hb flying on the passenger. He, who has 
no religion at all, is that terrible animal, who per- 
ceives his liberty only when he tears in pieces and 
devours." (/) 

Obj. VIII. The Bible is a tasteless, insipid, inele- 
gant, uninteresting book, composed almost always 
in a dull heavy style; and therefore cannot come 
from him who is the Author of language and sen- 
timent. 

In replying to this we must relinquish reasoning 
and oppose assertion to assertion. To overthrow the 
objection then, I chearfully refer to the Bible itseli^ 

(0 Montes^aien. Spirit of Laws, boo? jcziT. ch. 2. 
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and ask where else can be found, such wonderful and 
varied specimens of sublimity^ as in the fifth chapter 
of Judges, the fourth, twenty-sixth, and thirty-se- 
venth chapters of Job, the twenty-ninth, hundred 
and fourth, hundred and seventh, and hundred and 
thirty-ninth Psalms, several portions of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel, and the first chapter of the Apocalypse?! 
Takiqg them even as they appear under the disad- 
vantage of a translation, I will venture to affirm^ 
that nothing can be found in Homer, Virgil, Shak-. 
speare, or Milton, that will bear comparison with 
most of them in point of splefidor, majesty, and 
grandeur. Where, again, will you find such interest<^ 
ing stories, so artlessly, yet often so pathetically^ 
told, as those of Jacob and Rachel, of Joseph and 
bis brethren, of the death of Jacob, of the widow of 
<Sarephath's and of the Shunamite's.sons, of Naomi 
and Ruth? Where will you find more genuine 
touches of nature, more delightful pictures of the 
effects of friendship and sympathy, than those in the 
eleventh and fourteenth chapters of John's gospel, 
and the twentieth chapter of the Acts ? . . 

Be assured that those, who lay aside the Bible 
under the notion of its being dull, dry, and unen- 
tertaining, deceivie themselves most miserably, and 
thereby deprive themselves of the highest intellectual 
delight. This most excellent of all books, besides 
beingpof the highest authprity in its hi§tori<?al por-i 
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itoim, and of invaluable utility, as fdrnishiDg the 
only ooDsisteat and practicable scheme of morality, 
OQiitaiaa very much that is superlatively adapted to 
gratify the finest mental taste. It enters more saga- 
ciously and more deeply into human nature ; it de- 
velopes cfaaiacter, defineates manners, charms, the 
imagination^ and warms the heart more effectually 
than any book extant : and if once a person would 
take it into his hand, without the strange unreason- 
able idea of. its flatness, and be only not tmwilling to 
be ^eased^ I doubt not that he would find all his fa- 
vourite authort dwindk in the comparison, and soon 
perceive that he was not merely reading the most 
seiigbus, but the most entertaining^ book in the 
if€fAd. (v) 

The great objects, however, for wliich the Scrip- 
tures were pat into our hands, are vastly more im-* 
portant than the mere furnishing us with amusement. 
Giod, who is infinitely wise as well as infinitely good^ 
knowa oar compound nature, and has regard to it, 
}fy bestowing upon us a Revelation which is fitted to 
man, who has a mind to be instructed as well as 
entertained, a h$ari ]to be amended and renewed, and 

(v) For niuneirois.'cjwnrples and :qiiotat]oos in proof of (his 
position I refer those* who have any donbts, to Bkickwairs 
Sacred Classics, and Mehnoth*s -Sublime and Beautiful in Scrip* 
tare: also to Burke on the Sublime, part ii. ^ 4, $, 13, and to 
vailoQs pahs of BUtr's Rhetoric, 
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a sold to be saved. By this time, I h6jpe, you feel 
persuaded^ upon the solid ground of the ttWWjt ta- 
tional convi(ition, that the Bible contains the pure 
and unadulterated word of God*, such as cbmpbrted 
with the majesty and mercy of the Supreme Bein^ 
to bestow> and such as it will be highly salutary to 
man to receive with humility and gratitude. IStudy 
it, then^ with daily attention, thankfulness, and tt^ 
Verence. Consider it as an unerring ** light to your 
** feet, and lamp to yo"ur path.*' Here .we are often 
in ivant : the Bible contains ^* the bread of lifc/^ 
Here we are strangers : the BiUe pomta to hea^ett 
fO our home. Het« we are in an ekiemy^s countiy : 
the Bible directs us to ^^ fight the good fight fot 
*' fiuth,'* under the guidance of the « Captain of oitf 
•* salvatMm.'^ Here we are eqposed to temptatiofts^ 
even to all the ^^ fiery datts of Satan :" ¥ke BMt 
furnishes us with <^ the whole armour of God,'' anj 
exhorts us to put on ^^ the breast^plate of righteous^ 
^^ ness, and the shield of feith, to take the helmet of 
»* salvation, and the sword of the spirits" Here w^ 
are oftan i n distress, and ftWajTg^iii 'wtn( :, the Bible 
cheers us with the prospect of '* a ^better and an en* 
<* during substance." Here we may be poor, dfestitute^ 
and despised ; but, if we are Christians indeed, the 
Bible assures us we are heirs of «n invaluable a!ii4| 
indestructible inheritance, ^^ an inheritance, incor-* 
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^ luplible^ undefiled^ and that fadeth not away, rot 
*^ served in heaven for us." 

Thus numerous and inestimable are the benefits 
•ffisred to those who believe the Scriptures, and live 
conformably to the precepts therein exhibited. That 
these benefits and blessings may be yours, my dear 
friend, sufier me to entreat you sedulously to cherish 
the dispositions essential to a profitable perusal of 
the sacred pages : those dispontions have been ably 
delineated by an excellent clergyman now living,(2£/) . 
in a passage with which I shall close this branch o£ 
our correspondence. 

*' In the first place, study them beypxttly. Re-r 
member that they are the word of God ; that thejr 
were written under the superintendence of his Spirit; 
and that their great purpose was to introduce and 
extend over the whole earth the Gospel and the 
kingdom of his Son. Remember, also, that they 
were written to conduct you to salvation through 
fidth in Christ Jesus. Read them therefore with re- 
verence and holy fear; and make it your earnest and 
constant prayfic.jkQ.Himy from whom aloo&J^ometh 
every good and pferfect gift, that his grace, may open 
your understanding, enable you clearly to compre- 
hend the import of the Sacred Writings, and deeply 
impress it upon your heart. 

(v) Mr. GUborne, in bis Familiar Surrey, &c, p. ?3l« 
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** Secondly, study the Scriptures with humilitt; 
with a sincere desire to receive instruction from 
them, and to submit your own opinions to the de- 
clared will of your Maker and your Saviour. If we 
may judge, by the manner in which some persons 
speak concerning the Scriptures, of the temper and 
spirit with which they read them, we may almost 
conclude that they read them for the ' purpose of 
cavilling, firfding fault, and raising difficulties and 
objections. Be not thus blind and presumptuous* 
If you take up your Bible with Christian humility^ 
you will not say concerning any doctrine, ^ This is a 
' strange and unreasonable doctrine, and I cannot 

* receive it.* Your language will be, ^ This doctrine 
' is clearly contained in the word of God, and there- 

* fore must be true/ You will not say, concerning 
any rule of ]Mractice, ' This is a hard and grievous 
^ commandment, and I may be excused from regard- 
' ing it very strictly.' Your language will be, ^ This 

* commandment is positively enjoined by my Lord 
« and Judge, and I must obey it, if I would prove 

< my love to him, or escape condemnation at the last 
' day.' 

«« Finally, read the Scriptures with a full purpose 
of heart, not merely to learn what they require of 
you, but faithfully to practise it, through God's 
blessed assistance, every day of your life. ' Not 

< every one tliat saith unto me, Lord^ Lord, shall 
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^ eater intQ tlM^ kiogdom of henven : but he tliat 
^ 4pedi the will of my Father/ ^ N<it the hearers oC 
^ the law ore Just before God ; but the doers of the 
< l/iw shall be justified.' (x) If you read the Scrip-^ 
tures carelessly^ or merely froia custom^ or rather 
fiEon 1^ spirit of ciudosltyj than from anxiety to prolSt 
by them* and to grow ia graee ; you do not read 
ifaem as you ought to read die Word of your Makers 
You do not read them like a person soUcitous above 
all things to obtain through Christ the Kingdom of 
Heaven ; and conscious that it will be bestowed by 
Christ on those only, who strive according to their 
power to hsan from the Scriptures the way of his 
oommaadipentB^ and &ithfully to walk in it^ by his 
halp> uute death.'' Believe me, 

Dear Frictid, 

Unalterably Yours, 

(j;) Matt. vii. 21. Rom. ii. IS. 
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